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PKEFACE. 

The  drama  contained  in  the  following  pages  has  noth- 
ing to  commend  it  to  the  attention  or  the  good  will  of  the 
public.  It  has  not,  to  attract  the  interest  of  political  dispu- 
tants, the  advantage  of  the  veto  of  the  official  censorship, 
nor  even,  £cTwin  for  it  at  the  outset  the  literary  sympathy 
of  men  of  taste,  the  honour  of  having  been  formally  re- 
jected by  an  infallible  reading  committee. 

It  presents  itself,  therefore,  to  the  public  gaze,  naked 
and  friendless,  like  the  infirm  man  of  the  Gospel  —  sblus, 
pauper,  nudus. 

Not  without  some  hesitation,  moreover,  did  the  author 
determine  to  burden  his  drama  with  a  preface.  Such 
things  are  usually  of  very  little  interest  to  the  reader. 
He  inquires  concerning  the  talent  of  a  writer  rather  than 
concerning  his  point  of  view;  and  in  determining  whether 
a  work  is  good  or  bad,  it  matters  little  to  him  upon  what 
ideas  it  is  based,  or  in  what  sort  of  a  mind  it  germinated. 
One  seldom  inspects  the  cellars  of  a  house  after  visiting 
its  salons,  and  when  one  eats  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  one 
cares  but  little  about  its  root. 

On  the  other  hand,  notes  and  prefaces  are  sometimes 
a  convenient  method  of  adding  to  the  weight  of  a  book, 
and  of  magnifying,  in  appearance  at  least,  the  importance 
of  a  work;  as  a  matter  of  tactics  this  is  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  general  who,  to  make  his  battle-front  more 
imposing,  puts  everything,  even  his  baggage-trains,  in  the 
line.  And  then,  while  critics  fall  foul  of  the  preface  and 
scholars  of  the  notes,  it  may  happen  that  the  work  itself 
will  escape  them,  passing  uninjured  between  their  cross- 
fires, as  an  army  extricates  itself  from  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion between  two  skirmishes  of  outposts  and  rear-guards. 

These  reasons,  weighty  as  they  may  seem,  are  not  those 
which  influenced  the  author.  This  volume  did  not  need 
to  be  inflated,  it  was  already  too  stout  by  far.  Further- 
more,  and  the  author  does  not  know  why  it  is  so,  hia 
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prefaces,  frank  and  ingenuous  as  they  are,  have  always 
served  rather  to  compromise  him  with  the  critics  than  to 
shield  him.  Far  from  being  staunch  and  trusty  bucklers, 
they  have  played  him  a  trick  like  that  played  in  a  battle 
by  an  unusual  and  conspicuous  uniform,  which,  calling 
attention  to  the  soldier  who  wears  it,  attracts  all  the  blows 
and  is  proof  against  none. 

Considerations  of  an  altogether  different  sort  acted  upon 
the  author.     It  seemed  to  him  that,  although  in  fact,  one 
*  t  seldom  inspects  the  cellars  of  a  building  for  pleasure,  one 

ii  A     *s  n°t  sorry  sometimes  to  examine   its   foundations.    He 
i/'  .vl"      *yWill,  therefore,  give  himself  over  once  more,  with  a  pref- 
V"    ^(ace,   to  the  wrath  of  the  feuilletonists.     Che  sara,  sara. 
«jk  y*         He  has  never  given  much  thought  to  the  fortune  of  his 
'  -.J  works,    and   he    is   but    little    appalled   by    dread    of    the 

■^f  .,  literary    what    tOill   people   say.     In    the    discussion   now 

\  /    raging,  in  which  the  theatre  and  the  schools,  the  public 

v         ^^and  the  academies,  are  at  daggers  drawn,  one  will  hear, 
perhaps,  not  without  some  interest,  the  voice  of  a  solitary 
,  v '"  apprentice  of  nature  and  truth,  who  has  withdrawn  betimes 

/V  from  the  literary  world,  for  pure  love  of  letters,  and  who 

offers  good  faith  in  default  of  good  taste,  sincere  con- 
viction in  default  of  talent,  study  in  default  of  learning. 

He  will  confine  himself,  however,  to  general  considera- 
tions concerning  the  art,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to 
smooth  the  path  of  his  own  work,  without  pretending  to 
Write  an  indictment  or  a  plea,  against  or  for  any  person 
whomsoever.  An  attack  upon„_ox  -defence  _jojL  his  book  is 
'\//  Qf__less i.jmpojjtance.  to  him. than  to. anybody  ~els««— ifor  is 
personal  controversy  agreeable  to  him.  It  is  always  a 
pitiful  spectacle  to  see  two  hostile  self-esteems  crossing 
swords.  He  protests,  therefore,  beforehand  against  every 
interpretation  of  his  ideas,  every  personal  application  of 
his  words,  saying  with  the  Spanish  fablist: — 

Quien  haga  aplicaciones 
Con  su  pan  se  lo  coma. 

In  truth,  several  of  the  leading  champions  of  "  sound 
literary   doctrines "   have  done  him  the  honour  to   thro^ 
the  gauntlet   to   him,    even   in   his   profound   obscurity  - 
to  him,  a  simple,  imperceptible  spectator  of  this  curioi 
contest.    He  will  not  have  the  presumption  to  pick  it  1 
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In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the  observations 
with  which  he  might  oppose  them  —  there  will  be  found 
his  sling  and  his  stone;  but  others,  if  they  choose,  may 
hurl  them  at  the  head  of  the  classical  Goliaths. 

This  said,  let  us  pass  on.  I* 

Let  us  set  out  from  a  fact.  The  same  type  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  to  use  a  more  exact,  although  more  extended  ex- 
pression, the  aa.mf>  society f  has  not  always  inhabited  the 
earth.  The  human  race  as  a  whole  has  grown,  has  de- 
veloped, has  matured,  like  one  of  ourselves.  It  was  once 
a  child,  it  was  once  a  man;  we  are  now  looking  on  at 
its  impressive  old  age.  Before  the  epoch  which  modern 
society  has  dubbed  "  ancient,"  there  was  another  epoch 
which  the  ancients  called  "  fabulous,"  but  which  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  call  "  primitive."  Behold  then  three 
great  successive  orders  of  things  in  civilization,  from  its 
origin  down  to  our  days.  Now,  as  poetry  is  always  super- 
posed upon  society,  we  propose  to  try  to  demonstrate, 
from  the  form  of  its  society,  what  the  character  of  the 
poetry  must  have  been  in  those  three  great  ages  of  the  M 
world  —  pr^mitiye^tirrieflT  ancient,  fomes.  modej^J^mjes.  J" 

In  primitive  times,  when  man  awakes  in  a  world  that* 
is  newly   created,  noetry  awakes  with  him.     In  the   face 
of  the  marvellous  things  that  dazzle  and  intoxicate  him, 
his  first  speech  is  a  hymn  simply.     He  is  still  so  close  to 
God  that  all  his  meditations  are  ecstatic,  all  his  dreams 
are  visions.     His  bosom   swells,   he  sings  as  he  breathes. 
His  lyre  has  but  three  strings — ffodt  the  soulr  creation: 
but  this  threefold  mystery  envelopes  everything,  this  three- 
fold idea  embraces  everything.     The  earth  is  still  almost 
deserted.     There  are  families,  but  no  nations;   patriarchs,     / 
but  no  kings.   JEach^aceexists  at  itgujyggft,  j)JfiasiH^   no 
property,   no   laws,   nocontehtions,   no  wars.     Everything        ** 
belongs  to  each  and  to  all.     Society  is  a  coinmunity.     Man 
is  restrained  in  nought.     He  leads  that  nomadic  pastoral 
life  with  which  all  civilizations  begin,  and  which  is  so  well 
adapted    to    solitary    contemplation,    to    fanciful    reverie. 
He  follows  every  suggestion,  he  goes  hither  and  thither,  at 
random.     His  thought,  like  his  life,  resembles  a  cloud  that 
changes  its  shape  and  its  direction  according  to  the  wind 
that   drives  it.     Such   is  the  first  man,   such   is  the   first        L-i^ 
poet.     Hft-Ja  young,  he  is  cynical.     Prayer  is  his  sole  re-  /"  ^  <-"' 
ligion,  the  ode  is  his  only  form  of  poetry.  /' 
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IjL      f      This  ode,  this  poem  of  primitive  times,  is  Genesis. 
yr    yf  By  slow  degrees,  however,  this  youth  of  the  world  passes 

away.  All  the  spheres/ progress ;  the  family  becomes  a 
tribe,  the  tribe  becomes  a  nation.  Each  of  these  groups 
of  men  camps  abouf  a  common  centre,  and  kingdoms  ap- 
pear. The  sociatinstinct  succeeds  the  nomadic  instinct. 
The  camp  gives  place  to  the  city,  the  tent  to  the  palace, 
the  ark  to  the  temple.  The  chiefs  of  these  nascent  states 
are  still  shepherds,  it  is  true,  but  shepherds  of  nations; 
the  pastoral  staff  has  already  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
sceptre.  Everything  tends  to  become  stationary  and  fixed. 
Religion  takes  on  a  definite, jahapej,.  prayer  is  governed  by 
ffEes]  dogma  sets  bounds  to  worship.  Thus  the  priest 
and  king  share  the  paternity  of  the  people;  thus  theocratic 
society  succeeds  the  patriarchal  community. 

Meanwhile  the  nations  are  beginning  to  be  packed  too 
closely  on  the  earth's  surface.  They  annoy  and  jostle  one 
another;  hence  the  clash  of  empires — war.  They  over- 
flow upon  another ;  hence,  the  migrations  of  nations  — 
•voyages.  Poetry  reflects  these  momentous  events;  from 
ideas  it  proceeds  to  things.  It  sings  of  ages,  of  nations, 
of  empires.     It  becomes  epic,  it  gives  birth  to  Homer. 

Homer,  in  truth,  dominates  the  society  of  ancient  times. 
In  that  society,  all  is  simple,  all  is  epic.  Poetry  is  re- 
ligion, religion  is  law.  The  virginity  of  the  earlier  age 
is  succeeded  by  the  chastity  of  the  later.  A  sort  of  sol- 
emn gravity  is  everywhere  noticeable,  in  private  manners 
no  less  than  in  public.  The  nations  have  retained  nothing 
of  the  wandering  life  of  the  earlier  time,  save  respect  for 
the  stranger  and  the  traveller.  The  family  has  a  father- 
land; everything  is  connected  therewith;  it  has  the  cult 
of  the  house  and  the  cult  of  the  tomb. 

We  say  again,  such  a  civilization  can  find  its  one  ex- 
,..-  pression  only  in  the  epic.  The  epic  will  assume  diverse 
forms,  but  will  never  lose  its  specific  character.  Pindar 
is  more  priestlike  than  patriarchal,  more  epic  than  lyrical. 
If  the  chroniclers,  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  this 
second  age  of  the  world,  set  about  collecting  traditions 
and  begin  to  reckon  by  centuries,  they  labour  to  no  purpose 
—  chronology  cannot  expel  poesy;  history  remains  an  epic. 
Herodotus  is  a  Homer. 

But  it  is  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  above  all,  that  the 
epic  JM-eaka  out,  at  every  turn.    It  mounts  the  Greek  stage  * 
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without  losing  aught,  so  to  speak,  of  its  immeasurable, 
gigantic  proportions.  Its  characters  are  still  heroes,  demi- 
gods, gods;  its  themes  are  visionsT  oracHes,,  fatality;  its 
scenes  are  battles,  funeral  rites,  catalogues.  That  which 
the  rhapsodists  formerly  sang,  the  actors  declaim  —  that 
is  the  whole  difference. 

There  is  something  more.  When  the  whole  plot,  the 
whole  spectacle  of  the  epic  poem  have  passed  to  the 
stage,  the  Cfrgi'ua  takca  ulLthat  remains.  The  Chorus  an- 
notates the  tragedy,  encourages  the  fieroes,  gives  descrip- 
tions, summons  and  expels  the  daylight,  rejoices,  laments, 
sometimes  furnishes  the  scenery,  explains  the  moral  bear- 
ing of  the  subject,  flatters  the  listening  assemblage.  Now, 
what  is  the  Chorus,  this  anomalous  character  standing  be- 
tween the  spectacle  and  the  spectator,  if  it  be  not  the 
poet  completing  his  epic? 

The  theatre  of  the  ancienis^js,  like  their  dramas,'4roge;"  /V 
pontifical,  epic.  It  is  capable  of  holding  thirty  thousand 
spectators  f"the  plays  are  given  in  the  open  air,  in  bright  . 
sunlight;  the  performances  last  all  day.  The  actors^  dis- 
guise their  voices,  wear  masks,  increase  their  stature;  they  . 
make  themselves  gigantic,  like  their  roles.  The  stage  is 
immense.  It  may  represent  at  the  same  moment  both  the 
interior  and  the  exterior  of  a  temple,  a  palace,  a  camp,  a 
city.  Upon  it,  vast  spectacles  are  displayed.  TheVe  is 
—  we  cite  only  from  memory  —  Prometheus  on  his  inoun- 
tain;  there  is  Antigone,  at  the  top  of  a  tower,  seeking 
her  brother  Polynices  in  the  hostile  army  (The  Phoeni- 
cians);  there  is  Evadne  hurling  herself  from  a  cliff  into 
the  flames  where  the  body  of  Capaneus  is  burning  (The 
Suppliants  of  Euripides) ;  there  is  a  ship  sailing  ifrto  port 
and  landing  fifty  princesses  with  their  retinites  (The 
Suppliants  of  JEschylus).  Architecture,  poetry,  every- 
thing assumes  a  monumental  character.  In  all  antiquity 
there  is  nothing  more  solemn,  more  majestic.  Its  history 
and  its  religion  are  mingled  on  its  stage.  Its  first  actors 
are  priests;  its  scenic  performances  are  religious  cere- 
monies, national  festivals. 

One  last  observation,  which  completes  our  demonstra- 
tion of  the  epic  character  of  this  epoch :  in  the  subjects 
which  it  treats,  no  less  than  in  the  forms  it  adopts, 
tragedy  simply  re-echoes  the  epic.  All  the  ancient  tragic 
authors  derive  their  plots  from  Homer.    The  same  fabulous 
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exploits,  the  same  catastrophes,  the  same  heroes.  One 
and  all  drink  from  the  Homeric  stream.  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  always  in  evidence.  Like  Achilles  dragging 
Hector  at  his  chariot-wheel,  the  Greek  tragedy  circles 
about  Troy. 
,\>4$ut  the  age  of  the  epic  -^aws  near  its  encjl.  Like  the 
society  that  it  represents,  this  form  of  poetry  wears  itself 
out  revolving  upon  itself.  Rome  reproduces  Greece,  Virgil 
copies  Homer,  and,  as  if  to  make  a  becoming  end,  epic 
poetry  expires  in  the  last  parturition. 

It  was  time.  Another  era  is  about  to  begin,  for  the 
world  and  for  poetry. 

A  spiritual.. religion,  supplanting  the  material  and  ex- 
ternal" paganism,  makes  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  an- 
cient society,  kills  it,  and  deposits,  in  that  corpse  of  a 
decrepit  civilization,  the  fierm  of  modern  civilization.  This 
religion  is  complete,  because  it  is  true;  between  its  dogma 
and  its  cult,  it  embraces  a  deep-rooted  moral.  And  first 
of  all,  as  a  fundamental  truth,  it  teaches  man  that  he 
has  two  lives  to  live,  one  ephemeral,  the  other  immortal; 
one  on  earth,  the  other  in  heaven.  It  shows  him  that 
he,  like  his  destiny,  is  twofold:  that  there  is  in  him  an 
animal  and  an  intellect,  a  body  and  a  soul;  in  a  word, 
that  he  is  the  point  of  intersection,  the  common  link  of 
the  two  chains  of  beings  which  embrace  all  creation  — 
of  the  chain  of  material  beings  and  the  chain  of  in- 
corporeal beings;  the  first  starting  from  the  rock  to  arrive 
at  man,  the  second  starting  from  man  to  end  at  God. 

A  portion  of  these  truths  had  perhaps  been  suspected 
by  certain  wise  men  of  ancient  times,  but  their  full,  broad, 
luminous  revelation,  dates  from  the  Gospels.  The  pagan 
schools  walked  in  darkness,  feeling  their^way,  clinging  to 
falsehoods  as  well  as  to  truths  in  their  haphazard  jour- 
neying. Some  of  their  philosophers  occasionally  cast  upon 
certain  subjects  feeble  gleams  which  illuminated  but  one 
side  and  made  the  darkness  of  the  other  side  more  profound. 
Hence  all  the  phantoms  created  by  ancient  philosophy. 
None  but  divine  wisdom  was  capable  of  substituting  an 
even  and  all-embracing  light  for  all  those  flickering  ray 
of  human  wisdom.  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  Socrates,  Plate 
are  torches;  Christ  is  the  glorious  light  of  day. 

Nothing  could  be  more  material,  indeed,  than  the  ancien 
theogony.    Far  from  proposing,  as   Christianity   does,  t 
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separate  the  spirit  from  the  body,  it  ascribes  form  and 
features  to  everything,  even  to  impalpable  essences,  even 
to  the  intelligence.  In  it  everything  is  visible,  tangible, 
fleshly.  Its  gods  need  a  cloud  to  conceal  themselves  from 
men's  eyes.  They  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  They  are  wounded 
and  their  blood  flows;  they  are<*naimed,  and  lo!  they  limp 
forever  after.  That  religion  has  gods  and  halves  of  gods. 
Its  thunderbolts  are  forged  on  an  anvil,  and  among  other 
things  three  rays  of  twisted  rain  {tres  imbris  torti  radios) 
enter  into  their  composition.  Its  Jupiter  suspends  the 
world  by  a  golden  chain;  its  sun  rides  in  a  four-horse 
chariot;  its  hell  is  a  precipice  the  brink  of  which  is 
marked  on  the  globe;  its  heaven  is  a  mountain.  \ 

Thus  paganism,  which  moulded  all  creations   from  the  \ 
e  clay,  minimizes  divinity  and  magnifies  man.     Homer 'w 
heroes  are  of  almost  the  same  stature  as  his^gods.    Ajax 
defies  Jupiter,  Achilles  is  the  peer  of  Marsf  Christianity 
on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  draws  a  Droad  line  of 
division   between   spirit   and   matter.  \  It   places   an   abyss\ 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  an  abyss  between  man  and  ) 
NgojL-  *--"' 

"\skt  this  point  —  to  omit  nothing  from  the  sketch  upon 
which  we  have  ventured  —  we  will  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  with  Christianity,  and  by  its  means,  there  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  the  nations  a  new  sentiment,  un- 
known to  the  ancients  and  marvellously  developed  among 
moderns,  a  sentiment  which  is  more  than  gravity  and  less 
than  sadness  —  melancholy.  In  truth,  might  not  the  heart  * 
of  man,  hitherto  deadened  bj  religions  purely  hierarchical 
and  sacerdotal,  awake  and  feel  springing  to  life  within 
it.  some  unexpected  faculty,  under  the  breath  of  a  re- 
ligion that  is  human  because  it  is  divine,  a  religion  which 
makes  of  the  poor  man's  prayer,  the  rich  man's  wealth, 
a  religion  of  equality,  liberty  and  charity?  Might  it  not 
see  all  things  in  a  new  light,  since  the  Gospel  had  shown  it 
the  soul  through  the  senses,  eternity  behind  life  ?  — 

Moreover,  at  that  very  moment  the  world  was  under- 
going so.  complete  a  revolution  that  it  was  impossible 
that  there  should  not  be  a  revolution  in  men's  minds. 
Hitherto  the  catastrophes  of  empires  had  rarely  reached 
the  hearts  of  the  people;  it  was  kings  who  fell,  majesties 
that  vanished,  nothing  more.  The  lightning  struck  only 
in  the   upper  regions,  and,   as  we  have  already  pointed 
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out,  events  seemed  to  succeed  one  another  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  the  epic.  In  the  ancient  society,  the  in- 
dividual occupied  so  lowly  a  place  that,  to  strike  him, 
adversity  must  needs  descend  to  his  family.  So  that  he 
knew  little  of  misfortune  outside  of  domestic  sorrows. 
It  was  an  almost  unheard-of  thing  that  the  general  dis- 
asters of  the  state  should  disarrange  his  life.  But  the 
instant  that  Christian  society  became  firmly  established, 
the  ancient  continent  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Every- 
thing was  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  Events,  destined  to 
destroy  ancient  Europe  and  to  construct  a  new  Europe, 
trod  upon  one  another's  heels  in  their  ceaseless  rush,  and 
drove  the  nations  pell-mell,  some  into  the  light,  others 
into  darkness.  So  much  uproar  ensued  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  some  echoes  of  it  should  not  reach  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  It  was  more  than  an  echo,  it  was  a  reflex 
blow.  Man,  withdrawing  within  himself  in  presence  of 
these  imposing  vicissitudes,  began  to  take  pity  upon  man- 
kind, to  reflect  upon  the  bitter  disillusionments  of  life. 
Of  this  sentiment,  which  to  Cato  the  heathen  was  despair, 

J3hristianity  fashioned  melancholy. 

>c.  At  the  same  time~"was~T)6rn~~the  .spirit  of  scrutiny  and 
curiosity.  These  great  catastrophes  were  also  great  spec- 
tacles, impressive  cataclysms.  It  was  the  North  hurling 
itself  upon  the  South;  the  Roman  world  changing  shape; 
the  last  convulsive  throes  of  a  whole  universe  in  the 
death  agony.  As  soon  as  that  world  was  dead,  lo!  clouds 
of  rhetoricians,  grammarians,  sophists,  swooped  down  like 
insects  on  its  immense  body.  People  saw  them  swarming 
and  heard  them  buzzing  in  that  seat  of  putrefaction.  They 
vied  with   one   another  in   scrutinizing,    commenting,   dis- 

.  puting.  Each  limb,  each  muscle,  each  fibre  of  the  huge 
prostrate  body  was  twisted  and  turned  in  every  direction. 
Surely  it  must  have  been  a  keen  satisfaction  to  those 
anatomists  of  the  mind,  to  be  able,  at  their  d6but,  to  make 
experiments  on  a  large  scale;  to  have  a  'dead  society  to 
dissect,  for  their  first  "  subject." 

Thus  we  see  melancholy  and  meditation,  the  demons 
of  analysis  and  controversy,  appear  at  the  same  moment, 
and,  as  it  were,  hand-in-hand.  At  one  extremity  of  this 
era  of  transition  is  Longinus,  at  the  other  St.  Augustine.  » 
We  must  beware  of  casting  a  disdainful  eye  upon  that 
epoch  wherein  all  that  has  since  borne  fruit  was  coa- 
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tained  in  germs;  upon  that  epoch  whose  least  eminent 
writers,  if  we- -may  be  pardoned  a  vulgar  but  expressive 
phrase,  made  fertilizer  for  the  harvest  that  was  to  fol- 
low. The  Middle  Ages  were  grafted  on  the  Lower  Empire. 
v^Behold,  then,  a  new  religion,  a  new  society;  upon  this 
twofold    foundation    there    must    inevitably    spring    up    a 


mn( 

-J 
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new  poetry./  Previously  —  we  beg  pardon  for  setting  forth 
a  result  wnich  the  reader  has  probably  already  foreseen 
from   what   has   been   said    above  —  previously,    following 
therein  the  course  pursued  by  the  ancient  polytheism  and 
philosophy,    the    purely    epic    muse    of    the    ancients    had 
studied  nature  in. only  a  single  aspect,  casting  aside  with- 
out  pffy   almost   everything   in  art  which,   in   the   world 
subjected  to  its  imitation,  had  not  relation  to  a  certain 
type  of  beauty.     A  type  which  was  magnificent  at  first, 
but,  as  always  happens  with  everything  systematic,  became    .. 
in  later  times  false,  trivial  and  conventional.     ^V'^flUJJT    m 
leads  poetry  to  the  truth.     Like  it,  the  modern  muse  will     ** 
see  Unrigs  in  a  higher  and  broader  light.   ,Jt  will  realize^ 
that  everything  in  creation  is  not  humanly  beautiful,  that    L 
the  ugly  exists,  beside  the  beautiful,  the  unshapely  beside   j 
the  graceful,  the  grotesque  on  the  reverse  of  the  sublime,    >v 
evil  with  good,  darkness  with  light.     It  will  ask  itself  if     J     . 
the  narrow  and  relative  sense  of  the  artist  should  prevail  W 

over  the  infinite,  absolute  sense  of  the  Creator ;  if  itis  for  '  \ 

mfiTi   tit  ftmrrrrt   flodj    if  a   mutilated  nature  win "  Dethe 


more  beautifulfor  the  mutilation;  if  art  has  the  right 
to  duplicate,  so  to  speak,  man,  life,  creation;  if  things 
will  progress  better  when  their  muscles  and  their  vigour 
have  been  taken  from  them;  if,  in  short,  to  be  incomplete 
is  the  best  way  to  be  harmonious.  Then  it  is  that,  with 
its  eyes  fixed  upon  events  that  are  both  laughable  and 
redoubtable,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of 
Christian  melancholy  and  philosophical  criticism  which  we 
described  a  moment  ago,  poetry  will  take  a  great  step, 
a  decisive  step,  a  step  which,  like  the  upheaval  of 
an  earthquake,  will  change  the  whole  face  of  the  intellec- 
tual world.  It^  will  set  about  doing  as  nature  does, 
mingling  in.  its.  creations  —  but  without  confounding  them 
i  — darkness  and  light,  the  grotesque  and  the  sublime;  in 
other  words,  the  body  and  the  soul,  the  beast  and  the  » 
intellect ;  for  the  starting-poi^t  of  rp}\fnnj\  \a  nlw«ys  the  h 
starting-point  of  poetry.    All  things  are  connected,  "      ^ 
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/Thus,  then,  we  see  a  principle  unknown  to  the  ancients,  ( 
a  new  type,   introduced  in  poetry;    and  as   an  additional  ' 
element  in  anything  modifies  the  whole  of  the  thing,  a  new 
form  of  the  art  is  developed.     This  type  is  the  grotesque; 
its  new  form  is  comedy.      / 

And  we  beg  leave  to  dwell  upon  this  point;  for  we  have 
now  indicated  the  significant  feature,  jthe  fundamental  dif- 
ference which,  in  our  opinion,  separates  modern  from  an- 
cient art,  the  present  form  from  the  defunct  form;  or, 
to  use  less  definite  but  more  popular  terms,  roman£ip_litera- 
ture  from  classical  literature. 

"  At  "last!"  exclaim  the  people  who  for  some  time  past 
have  seen  what  we  were  coming  at,  "  at  last  we  have  you  — 
tyou  are  caught  in  the  act.     So  then  you  put  forward  the 
/ugly  as  a  type  for  imitation,  you  make  the  grotesque  an 
/element  of  arte     But  the  graces;   but  good  taste!     Don't 
1  you  know-  that  art  should  correct  nature?  that  we  must 
f  ennoble  art?  that  we  must  select?    Did  the  ancients  ever 
I  exhibit  the  ugly  or  the  grotesque?     Did  they  ever  mingle 
'.  comedy  and  tragedy?     The  example  of  the  ancients,  gen- 
tlemen!    And  Aristotle,  too;  and  Boileau;  and  La  Harpe. 
yUpon  my  word!" 

These  arguments  are  sound,  doubtless,  and,  above  all,  of 

extraordinary  novelty.     But  it  is  not  our  place  to  reply 

to     them.     We     are     constructing     no     system     here  — 

God  protect  us  from  systems!     We  are  stating  a  fact.     We 

are  a*  historian,  not  a  critic.     Whether  the  fact  is  agree- 

^  able  or  not  matters  little;   it  is  a  fact.     Let  us  resume, 

f     therefore,  and  try  to  prove  that  it  is  of  the  fruitful  union 

—  of  the  grotesque  and  the  sublime  types  that  modern  gen- 

.    ius  is  born  —  so  complex,  so  diverse  in  its  forms,  so  inex- 

_"nfaustiEiIe"ih"irs  creations;  and  therein  "directly  opposed  to 

the  uniform  simp1[c.\fy_ .?.f ,.fJ?g.ffiTP"1fl  of.  the  ancients;   let 

us  show  that  that  is  the  point  from  which  we  must  set 

out  to  establish  the  real   and  radical   difference  betweer 

the  two  forms  of  literature. 

Not  that  it  is  strictly  true  that  comedy. 'and  the  gi 
tesque  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients.  In  fa< 
such  a  thing  would  be  impossible.  Nothing  grows  witho 
a  root;  the  germ  of  the  second  epoch  always  exists  in  t 
first.  In  the  Iliad  Thersites  and  Vulcan  furnish  comet 
one  to  the  mortals,  the  other  to  the  gods.  There  is  ' 
much  nature  and  originality  in  the  Greek  tragedy  for  tT 
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not  to  be  an  occasional  touch  of  comedy  fn  It.    For  ex- 
ample, to  cite  only  what  we  happen  to  recall,  the  scene 
between  Menelaus  and  the  portress  of  the  palace    (Helen, 
Act  I),  and  the  scene  of  the  Phrygian   (Otttttst,  Act  IV).      , 
The  Tritons,  the  Satyrs,  the  Cyclops  are  grotesque;  Poly-     ( 
phemus  is~a~terrifying,  Silenusa  Tarcieal  grotesque.  ^-> 

But  one  feels  that  this  part  of  the  art  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  epic,  which  at  this  period  imposes  its  form 
on  everything,  the  epic  weighs  heavily  upon  it  and  stifles 
it.  The  ancient  grotesque  is  timid  and  forever  trying  to 
fr££ILont  ftf-fftghf-  It  is  plain  that  it  is  not  on  familiar 
ground,  because  it  is  not  in  its  natural  surroundings.  It 
conceals  itself  as  much  as  it  can.  The  Satyrs,  the  Tritons, 
and  the  Sirens  are  hardly  abnormal  in  form.  The  Fates 
and  the  Harpies  are  hideous  in  their  attributes  rather 
than  in  feature;  the  Furies  are  beautiful,  end  are  called 
Eumenides,  that  is  to  say,  gentle,  henefloeiU.  There  is  a 
veil  of  grandeur  or  of  divinity  Ofnjr  other  grotesques. 
Polyphemus  is  a  giant,  Midas  a  king,  Biknus  a  god. 

Thus  comedy  is  almost  imperceptible  in  the  great  epic 
ensemble  of  ancient  times.  Whtft  is  the  barrow  of  Thespis 
beside  the  Olympian  chariot  J  T  What  are  Aristophanes 
and  Plautus,  beside  the  Hogberie  colossi,  iEschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides?  Homer  bears  them  along  with  him,  as 
Hercules '  bore  the  pygibies,  hidden  in  his  lion's  skin  ? 

In  the  idea  of  jxy^_pf  jnoderiL  times,  however,  the  gro-\ 
tesque  plays  an^  ej\ormoils  part.    I  It  is  found  everywhere  ;^^  \     v 
on  the  one  hand  it  creates  the  abnormal  and  the  horrible,     T^ 
on  the  other  the^  comic  and  the  burlesque.    It  fastens  upon   ""J 
religion  a  thousand  original  superstitions,  upon  poetry  a    / 
thousand  picturesque   fancies.     It   is  the  grotesque  whichN  I 
scatters  lavishly,  in  air,  water,  earth,  fire,  those  myriads"^] 
of  i        aecliary  creatures  which  we  find  all  alive  in  the  j ' 
pi       uur  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  is  the  grotesque  / 
l  impels   the   ghastly   antics   of   the   witches'   revels, ; 

Wj      o        es  Satan  his  horns,  his  cloven  foot  and  his  bat's  5- 
.  Sxt  is  the  grotesque,  still  the  grotesque,  which  now 
t         >   the    Christian    hell   the    frightful    faces   which 
rere  genius  of  Dante  and  Milton  will  evoke,  and  again 
it  with  those  laughter-moving  figures  amid  which 

wot,    the    burlesque    Michelangelo,    will    disport    him- 

If  it  passes   from  the  world  of  imagination  to  the 

,  it  unfolds  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  parodies 


; 
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of  mankind.  Creations  of  its  fantasy  are  the  Scara- 
mouches, Crispins  .  and  Harlequins,  grinning  silhouettes 
of  man,  types  altogether  unknown  to  serious-minded  an- 
tiquity, although  they  originated  in  classic  Italy.  It  is 
the  grotesque,  lastly,  which,  colouring  the  same  drama 
with  the  fancies  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  in  turn, 
exhibits  Sganarelle  capering  about  Don  Juan  and  Mephis- 
topheles  crawling  about  Faust.  \ 

\\fr  And  how  free  and  open  it  is  in  its  bearing!  (how  boldly 
A  it  brings  into  relief  all  the  strange  forms  which  the 
-  preceding  age  had  timidly  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes! 
Ancient  poetry,  compelled  to  provide  the  lame  Vulcan 
with  companions,  tried  to  disguise  their  deformity  by 
distributing  it,  so  to  speak,  upon  gigantic  proportions. 
y  Modern  genius  retains  this  myth  of  the  supernatural 
smiths,  but  gives  it  an  entirely  different  character  and 
one  which  makes,  it  even  more  striking;  it  changes  the 
giants  to  dwarfs  and  makes  gnomes  of  the  Cyclops.  With 
like  originality,  it  substitutes  for  the  somewhat  common- 
place Lernaean  hydra  alkthe  local  dragons  of  our  national 
legends  —  the  gargoyle  or  Rouen,  the  gra-ouilli  of  Metz, 
the  chair  sallee  of  Troyes, \the  dr6e  of  MontlhSry,  the 
tara8que  of  TarasconA-monstefcs  of  forms  so  diverse,  whose 
outlandish  names  arV-  an  additional  attributes  All  these 
creations  draw  from  their  own  nature  that  energetic  and 
significant  expression  before  which  anNtiquity  seems  some- 
times to  have  recoiled.  Certain  it  1*  that  the  Greek 
Eumenides  are  much  less  horrible,  and  uxmsequently  less 
true,  than*  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  Pluto  is  not  the 
devil. 

In  our  opinion  a  most  novel  book  might  be  written 
upon  the  employment  of  the  grotesque  in  the*  arts.  One 
might  point  out  the  powerful  effects  the  mode*ns_have 
obtained  from  that  fruitful  type,  upon  which  narrow- 
minded  criticism  continues  to  wage  war  even  in  our  pwn 
day.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  be  led  by  our  subjec^  to 
call  attention  in  passing  to  some  features  of  this  /'vast 
picture.  *  We  will  simply  say  here  that,  as  a  meaijis  of 
contrast  with  the  sublime,  the  grotesque  is,  in  our  (view, 
the  richest  source  that  nature  can  offer  art.  ^(roein^ 
so  understood  it,  doubtless,  when  it  pleased  him  to  in} 
troduce  the  hideous  features  of  a  court  dwarf  amid  hi 
exhibitions  of   royal  magnificence,  coronations  and  spier 
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lid  ceremonial.  The  universal  beauty  which  the  ancients/ 
3olemnly  laid  upon  everything,  is  not  without  monotony/ 
the  same,  impression  repeated  again  and  again  may  prove 
fatiguing  at  last.  Sublime_upcm  _j&uhliiae  scarcely  pre.:,, 
sents  ajcontrast^jinirwe  need  a  little  rest  from  everything, 
even  the  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grotesque 
seems  to  be  a  halting-place,  a  mean  term,  a  starting- 
point  whence  one  rises  toward  the  beautiful  with  a  fresher 
and  keener  perception.  The  salamander  gives  relief  to 
the  water-sprite;  the  gnome  heightens  the  charm  of  the 
sylph. 

And  it  would  be  true  also  to  say  that  contact  with  the 
abnormal   has   imparted  to  the   modern  sublime  a   some- 
thing  purer,   grander,   more   sublime,   in   short,   than   the 
beautiful   of  the  ancients;    and  that  is  as   it  should   be. 
When   art   is  consistent  with   itself,  it  guides   everything 
more  surely  to  its  goal.     If  the  Homeric  Elysium  is  a  long, 
long  way  from  the  ethereal  charm,  the  angelic  pleasure- 
kbleness,  of  Milton's  Paradise,   it  is  because  under  Eden 
there  is  a  hell  far  more  terrible  than  the  heathen  Tartarus. 
Do    you    think   that    Francesca    da   Rimini    and    Beatrice 
ould   be   so  enchanting  in  a  poet  who  should  not  con- 
le  us  in  the  Tower  of  Hunger  and  compel  us  to  share 
golino's  revolting  repast.    Dante  would  have  less  charm, 
he  had  less  power.     Have  the  fleshly  naiads,  the  muscu- 
r   Tritons,   the  wanton   Zephyrs,   the  diaphanous   trans- 
irency    of    our    water-sprites    and    sylphs?     Is    it    not 
Decause  the  modern  imagination  does  not  fear  to  picture 
le  ghastly  forms  of  vampires,  ogres,  ghouls,  snake-charm- 
ers   and  jjnns    prowling    about    graveyards,    that    it    can 
ive  to  its  fairies  that  incorporeal  shape,  that  purity  of 
isence,  of  which  the  heathen  nymphs  fall  so  far  short? 
he  antique  Venus  is  beautiful,  admirable,  no  doubt;  but 
rhat   has    imparted    to  ^Jean    Goujon's    faces   that    weird, 
;nder,  ethereal  delicacy?    What  has  given  them  that  unfa- 
uliar   suggestion  of  life  and  grandeur,  if  not  the  prox- 
lity  of  the  rough  and  powerful  sculptures  of  the  Middle 
Ages? 

If  the  thread  of  our  argument  has  not  been  broken  in 

\e  reader's  mind  by  these  necessary  digressions  —  which 

truth,  might  be  developed  much  further  —  he  has  real- 

;ed,  doubtless,  how  powerfully  the  grotesque  —  that  germ 

I  comedy,  fostered  by  the  modern  muse  —  grew  in  extent 
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I   and  importance  as  soon  as  it  was  transplanted  to  a  soil 
fmore  propitious  than  paganism  and  the  Epic.     In  truth,  in 
the  new  poetry,  while  the  sublime  represents _the  soul_as_jt 
is,  purified  by  Christian  morality,  the  grotesque _plays_th€ 
(_part  of  the  human  beast.     The  former  type,  delivered  oi 
all  impure  alloy,  "has  as  its  attributes  all  the  charms,  all  the 
graces,  all  the  beauties;  it  must  be  able  some  day  to  create 
Juliet,  Desdemona,   Ophelia.     The   latter  assumes   all   the 
absurdities,  all  the  infirmities,  all  the  blemishes.     In  thia 
partition  of  mankind  and  of  creation,  to  it  fall  the  pas- 
sions, vices,  crimes ;  it  is  sensuous,,  fawning,  greedy,  miserly, 
false,  incoherent,  hypocritical;  it  is,  in  turn,  Iago,  Tartuffe., 
Basile,    Polonius,    Harpagon,    Bartholo,    Falstaff,    Scapir 
Figaro.     The  beautiful  has  but  one  type,  the  ugly  has  ; 
.  thousand.    The  fact  is  that  the  beautiful,  humanly  speak 
t  ing,  is  merely  form  considered  in  its  simplest  aspect,  in  it 
/    most  perfect  symmetry,  in  its  most  entire  harmony  with  ou 
/     make-up.     Thus  the  ensemble  that  it  offers  us  is  alwa^ 
J[      complete,  but  restricted  like  ourselves.     What  we  call  tl 
\     ugly,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  detail  of  a  great  whole  whic 
eludes  us,  and  which  is  in  harmony,  not  with  man  but  wit 
all  creation.     That  is  why  it  constantly  presents  itself  t 
us  in  new  but  incomplete  aspects. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  first  appearance  and  th 
progress  of  the  grotesque  in  modern  times.  At  first,  iti 
an  invasion,  an  irruption,  an  overflow"  as  of  a  torrent  thai 
has  burst  its  banks.  It  rushes  through  the  expiring  Latii 
literature,  imparts  some  coloring  to  Persius,  Petronius  and 
Juvenal,  and  leaves  behind  it  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius, 
,  i  Thence  it  diffuses  itself  through.,  the  imaginations  of  the  ■ 
\y  new.,  jiaJtifloa.  jjaalljare'  remodelling  Europe.  It  abounds  in 
the  work  of  the  fabulists,  the  chronlcfers,  the  romancists. 
We  see  it  make  its  way  from  the  South  to  the  North.  It 
disports  itself  in  the  dreams  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  and 
at  the  same  time  vivifies  with  its  breath  the  admirable 
Spanish  romanceros,  a  veritable  Iliad  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
For  example,  it  is  the  grotesque  which  describes  thus,  in 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  an  august  ceremonial,  the  election 
of  a  king: — 

"A  long-shanked  knave  they  chose,  I  wis, 
Of  all  their  men  the  boniest." 
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More  especially  it  imposes  v€rse  aspects  of  thought  in 
upon  that  wonderful  architecture  which,  i0n.  Such  are 
Ages,  takes  the  place  of  all  the  arts.  It  afl  re.  Whether 
Ion  the  facades  of  cathedrals,  frames  its  hells  matures  en 
Tories  in  the  ogive  arches  of  great  doorways,  portray,,  lyric 
in  brilliant  hues  on  window-glass,  exhibits  its  jnonsters,  its  -... 
bull-dogs,  its  imps  about  capitals,  along  friezes,  on  the 
edges  of  roofs.  It  flaunts  itself  in  numberless  shapes  on 
the  wooden  facades  of  houses,  on  the  stone  facades  of 
Chateaux,  on  the  marble  facades  of  palaces.  From  the  arts 
it  makes  its  way  into  the  national  manners,  and  while  it 
stirs  applause  from  the  people  for  the  graciosos  of  comedy, 
it  gives  to  the  kings  court- jesters.  Later,  in  the  age  of 
etiquette,  it  will  show  us  Scarron  on  the  very  edge  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  bed.  Meanwhile,  it  decorates  coats-of- 
arms,  and  draws  upon  knights'  shields  the  symbolic  hiero- 
glyphs of  feudalism.  From  the  manners,  it  makes  its  way 
into  the  laws;  numberless  strange  customs  attest  its  pas- 
sage through  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Just  as 
it  represented  Thespis,  smeared  with  wine-lees,  leaping  in 
her  tomb,  it  dances  with  the  Basoche  on  the  famous  marble 
table  which  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  stage  for  the  pop- 
ular farces  and  for  the  royal  banquets.  Finally,  having 
made  its  way  into  the  arts,  the  manners,  and  the  laws,  it 
enters  even  the  Church.  In  every  Catholic  city  we  see  i1 
J  organizing  some  one  of  those  curious  ceremonies,  those 
'strange  processions,  wherein  religion  is  attended  by  all 
varieties  of  superstition  —  the  sublime  attended  by  all  the 
forms  of  the  grotesque.  To  paint  it  in  one  stroke,  so  great 
is  its  vigour,  its  energy,  its  creative  sap,  at  the  dawn  of 
letters,  that  it  casts,  at  the  outset,  upon  the  threshold  of 
modern  poetry,  "three  burlesque Jlomers :  ^  Ariosto  in  Italy, 
JCervantes  in  Spain,  Jfrabelais  in  France. 

It  would  be  mere  surplusage  to  dwell  further  upon  the 
influence  of  the  grotesque  in  the  third  civilization.  Every- 
thing tends  to  show  its  close  creative  alliance  with  the 
beautiful  in  the  so-called  "  romantic  "  period.  Even  among 
the  simplest  popular  legends  there  are  none  which  do  not 
somewhere,  with  an  admirable  instinct,  solve  this  mystery  y 
of  modern  art.  Antiquity  could  not  have  produced  Beauty  4 
and  the  Beast. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived 
the  predominance  of  the  grotesque  over  the  sublime  in  lit* 
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J   and  importance  as  soon  s 

Ij^ more  propitious  than  namBut  it  is  a  spasm  of  reaction 
the  new  poe^J^^SffyT which  is  but  temporary;  it  h 
is,  purified^  which  gradually  recedes.     The  type  of  thi 

I  Part  ofj^fsoon  resume  its,  rights  and.itflLjjOae..wbich  v 
aU^y^rffflTThe  otherprinciple.  hut  to  preyail  over  it 
^sxTmeTfiaTthe  grotesque  should  be  content  with  a  corne 
of  the  picture  in  Murillo's   royal  frescoes,  in  the  sacreu.| 
pages  of  Veronese;   content  to  be  introduced  in  two  niar-l 
vellous    Last   Judgments,   in   which   art  will  take   a   justi 
pride,  in  the  scene  of  fascination  and  horror  with  whicrjt 
Michelangelo   will   embellish    the   Vatican,    in   those   awet 
inspiring  representations  of  the  fall  of  man  which  Rubens 
will  throw  upon  the  arches  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  balance  between  the  two  prin- 
ciples   is    to   be    established.     A   man,    a   poet-king,   poeta 
soverano,  as  Dante  calls  Homer,  is  about  to  adjust  every- 
thing.    The  two  rival  genii  combine  their  flames,  and  thence 
issues  Shakespeare. 

-"  We  have  now  reached  the  poetic  culmination  of  modern 
times. /Shakespeare  is  the  drama;  and  the  drama,  which 
with  nie  same  breath  moulds  the  grotesque  and  the  sub- 
lime, the  terrible  and  the  absurd,  tragedy  and  comedy  — 
the  drama  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  third, 
epoch  of  poetry,  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day.  p 

'  Thus,  to*»sum  up  hurriedly  the  facts  that  we  have  noted! 

/-'thus  far,  ^poetry  has  three  periods,  each  of  which  cor  re- 1 
jsponds  to  an  epoch  of  civilization:  the  ode,  the  epic,  and!1 
'     k/Hfe    drama.     Primitive    times    are    lyrical,    ancient    times* 
J^pical,  modern  times  dramatic.     The  ode  sings  of  eternity, [> 
the  epic  imparts  solemnity  to  history,  the  drama  depictsf 
life.     The^  characteristic  of  the  first  poetry  is  ingenuous- 
ness, of  the  second,  simplicity,   of  the  third,  truth.     The 
rhapsodists  mark  the  transition  from  the  lyric  to  the  epic 
poets,  as  do  the  romancists  that  from  the  lyric  to  the  dra- 
matic   poets.  I  Historians    appear    in    the    second    period, 
^chroniclers  and  critics  in  the  third.    The  characters  of  the 
V   ode  are  colossi  —  Adam,  Cain,  Noah ;  those  of  the  epic  are 
\  giants  —  Achilles,  Atreus,  Orestes ;  those  of  the  drama  are 
\men  —  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello.    lThe  ode  lives  upon  the 
ideal,  the  epic  upon  the  grandiose,  the  drama  upon   the 
real.     Lastly,  this  threefold  poetry  flows  .from  three  great 
sources  —  Tfrft  RihlPr  flpm^r,  Shakespeare.! 
-;-  Such  then  —  and  we  confine  ourselves  lierein  to  noting  a 
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single  result  —  such  are  the  diverse  aspects  of  thought  in 
the  different  epochs  of  mankind  and  of  civilization.  Such  are 
~  its  three  faces,  in  youth,  in  manhood,  in  old  age.  Whether 
one  examines  one  literature  by  itself  or  all  literatures  en 
masse,  one  will  always  reach  the  same-  result:  the  lyric 
poets  before  the  epic  poets,  the  epic  poets  before  the  dra- 
matic poets.  In  France,  Malherbe  before  Chapelain,  Chape- 
lain  before  Corneille;  in  ancient  Greece,  Orpheus  before 
Homer,  Homer  before  iEschylus;  in  the  first  of  all  books, 
Genesis  before  Kings,  Kings  before  Job;  or  to  come  back 
to  that  monumental  scale  of  all  ages  of  poetry,  which  we 
ran  over  a  moment  since,  The  Bible  before  the  Iliad,  the 
Iliad  before  Shakespeare. 

If  In  a  word,  civilization  begins  by  Buffing  nf  -ita .,d rAmm «T 
then  narrates  its  doings,  and,  lastly,  sets  about  describing  r"">^) 
what  it  thinks./  It  is,  let  us  say  in  passing,  because  of 
this  last,  that  the  drama,  combining  the  most  opposed 
qualities,  may  be  at  the  same  time  full  of  profundity  and 
full  of -relief,  philosophical  and  picturesque. 

It  would  be  logical  to  add  here  that  everything  in  nature 
and  in  life  passes  through  these  three  phases,  the  lyric,  the 
epic,  and  the  dramatic,  because  everything  is  born,  acts, 
and  dies.  If  it  were  not  absurd  to  confound  the  fantastic 
conceits  of  the  imagination  with  the  stern  deductions  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  a  poet  might  say  that  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  for  example,  is  a  hymn,  noon-day  a  brilliant  epic,  and  \v-"" 
sunset  a  gloomy  drama  wherein  day_  and  night,  life  and  > ^T 
death,  contend  for  mastery.     But  that  would  be  poetry —  v 

folly,  perhaps  —  and  what  does  it  prove? 

Let  us  hold  to  the  facts  marshalled  above;  let  us  sup- 
/  plement  them,  too,  by  an  important  observation,  nnmely 
^fcafr  \yft  hflVA  in  ^o  wise  pretended  to  assign  ^xelusive. 4im- 
itsJ*0  thft  •&£££,  epochs  jpf  poetry,  jiut  fc  simpJix .  Xq,  .set.  ioa-tl* 
their  predominant  cTfcaracterTstics.  The  Bible,  that  divine 
lyric  monument,  contains  in  germ,  as  we  suggested  a  mo- 
ment ago,  an  epic  and  a  drama  —  Kings  and  Job.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  one  is  conscious  of  a  clinging  reminiscence 
of  lyric  poetry  'and  of  a  beginning  of  dramatic  poetry. 
Ode  and  drama  meet  in  the  epic.  There  is  a  touch  of  all 
in  each;  but  in  each  there  exists  a  generative  element  to 
which  all  the  other  elements  give  place,  and  which  imposes 
its  own  character  upon  the  whole. 

The  drama  is  compjele^Bfletry.    The  ode  and  the  epic     W 
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contain  it  only  in  germ;  it  contains  both  of  them  ing 
state  of  high  development,  and  epitomizes  bother  Surel 
he  who  said :  "  The  French  have  not  the  epic  brain,"  said 
a  true  and  clever  thing;  if  he  had  said,  "  The  moderns," 
the  clever  remark  would  have  been  profound.  It  is  beyond 
question,  however,  that  there  is  epic  genius  in  that  mar- 
vellous Athalie,  so  exalted  and  so  simple  in  its  sublimity 
that  the  royal  century  was  unable  to  comprehend  it.  It 
gis  certain,  too,  that  the  series  of  Shakespeare's  chronicle 
^  g?"  dramas    presents    a    grand    epic    aspectY  But}  Jt_Js_ JjxiiJ 

^~ K  J^P0^^  a^°vp  fl|11  *-frafiig.f!J:a  the  drama ;  it  never  embarrasses 

~#^     &>^  r£j "adapts  itself  to  all  its  caprices,  disports  itself  in   all 
lArltST forms,  sometimes  sublime  as  in  ArieJ^  sometimes  grotesque 

0^    J±>      as  in  Caliban.    Our  era  being  abover'all  else  dramatic,  is  for 
Jjr\        that  very  reason  eminently  lyrid£  There  is  more  than  one 

Jj  connection  between  the  beginning  and  the  end;  the  sunset 

has  some  features  of  the  sunrise;  the  old  man  becomes  a 
child  once  more.  But  this  second  childhood  is  not  like  the 
first;  it  is  as  melancholy  as  the  other  is  joyous.  It  is  the 
same  with  Jyric  poetry.  Dazzling,  dreamy,  at  the  dawn  of 
civilization,  it  reappears,  solemn  and  pensive,  at  its  decline. 
The  Bible  opens  joyously  with  Genesis  and  comes  to  a 
close  with  the  threatening  Apocalypse.  ^T.Jhe  moderiT  otie 
is  still  inspired,  but  is  no  longer  ignorant.     It  meditates^ 

y  fl3^      more  than  it  scrutinizes;   its  musing  is  melancholy, — -We. 

*>  see,  by  its  painful  labour,  that  the  muse  has  taken   the 

drama  for  her  mate.  Y 

To  make  clear  by  a  metaphor  the  ideas  that  we  have  ven- 
tured to  put  forth,  we  will  compare  early  lyric  poetry  to  a 
placid  lake  which  reflects  the  clouds  and  stars;  the  epic  is 
the  stream  which  flows  from  the  lake,  and  rushes  on,  re- 
flecting its  banks,  forests,  fields  and  cities,  until  it  throws 
itself  into  the  ocean  of  the  drama.  Like  the  lake,  the 
drama  reflects  the  sky;  like  the  stream,  it  reflects  its 
banks;  but  it  alone  has  tempests  and  measureless  depths. 

The  drama,  then,  is  the  goal  to  which  everything  in 
modern  p^+^yiaajj«  IW/1/W0*  Lost  is  a  drama  before  it  is 
an  epic.  As  we  know,  it  first  presented  itself  to  the  poet's 
imagination  in  the  first  of  these  forms,  and  as  a  drama  it 
always  remains  in  the  reader's  memory,  so  prominent  is  the 
old  dramatic  framework  still  beneath  Milton's  epic  struc 
ture!  When  Dante  had  finished  his  terrible  Infertu 
hen  he  had  closed  its  doors  and  nought  remained  save  1 
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8ii?ive  his  work  a  name,  the  unerring  instinct  of  his  genius 
Showed  him  that  that  multiform  poem  was  an  emanation  of 
the  drama,  not  of  the  epic;  and  on  the  front  of  that  gi- 
gantic monument,  he  wrote  with  his  pen  of  bronze:     Divina 
Commedia. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  only  two  poets  of  modern  times  who 
are  of  Shakespeare's  stature. follow  him  in  unity  of  design. 
They  coincide  with  him  in  imparting  a  dramatic  tinge  to 
all  our  poetry;  like  him,  they  blend  the  grotesque  with 
the  sublime ;  and,  far  from  standing  by  themselves  in  the 
great  literary  ensemble  that  rests  upon  Shakespeare,  Dante 
and  Milton  are,  in  some  sort,  the  two  supporting  abutments 
of  the  edifice  of  which  he  is  the  central  pillar,  the  buttresses 
of  the  arch  of  which  he  is  the  keystone. 

Permit  us,  at  this  point,  to  recur  to  certain  ideas  already 
suggested,  which,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize. 
We  have  arrived,  and  now  we  must  set  out  again. 

On  the  day  when  Christianity  said  to  man :  "  Thou  art 
twofold,  thou  art  made  up  of  two  beings,  one  perishable,  the 
other  immortal,  one  carnal,  the  other  ethereal,  one  en- 
slaved by  appetites,  cravings  and  passions,  the  other  borne 
aloft  on  the  wings  of  enthusiasm  and  reverie  —  in  a  word, 
the  one  always  stooping  toward  the  earth,  its  mother,  the 
other  always  darting  up  toward  heaven,  its  fatherland  " — 
on  that  day  the  drama  was  created.  Is  it,  in  truth,  any- 
thing other  than  thnt  contrast,  of  pypry  day,  that  struggle 
of  every  moment,  between  4wo  opposing  principles  which 
are  ever  face  to  face  in  life,  ano'^wlrich  dispute  pos- 
session of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  ? 

The  poetry  born  of  Christianity,  the  poetry  of  our  time, 
is,  therefore,  the  drama;  the  real  results  from  the  wholly  J    '"'*- 
naiur^jcpjnbinajiiqn  of  two  .types, .  the.  jublim^aitd.  thfi-gro*  L^  _  j 
tesque,  which  meet  in  the  drama,  as  they  meet  in  life.,  and  r  **>> 
in  creation,     ifor  true  poetry;  _coniBlfitfi^D.Qetav  xrensiats  m 
^lte  harmony  of  contraries. |Hence,  it  is  time  to  say  aloud  . 

.  —and  it  is  "Here  above  all  that  exceptions  prove  the  rule—  \ 

J  that  everything  that  exists  in  nature  exists  in  art.)  J^T  / 

-  On  taking  one's  stand  at  this  point  of  view,  to  pass 
judgment  on  our  petty  conventional  rules,  to  disentangle 
all  those  scholastic  labyrinths,  to  solve  all  those  trivial 
problems  which  the  critics  of  the  last  two  centuries  have 
laboriously  built  up  about  the  art,  one  is  struck  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  question  of  the  modern  stage 
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is  made  clear  and  distinct.  The  drama  has  but  to  take  a 
step  to  break  all  the  spider's  webs  with  which  the  militia 
of  Lilliput  have  attempted  to  fetter  its  sleep. 

And  so,  let  addle-pated  pedants  (one  does  not  exclude 
the  other)  claim  that  the  deformed,  the  ugly,  the  grotesque 
should  never  be  imitated  in  art;  one  replies  that  the  gro- 
tesque is  comedy,  and  that  comedy  apparently  makes  a  part 
of  art.  Tartuffe  is  not  handsome,  Pourceaugnac  is  not 
noble,  but  Pourceaugnac  and  Tartuffe  are  admirable  flashes 
of  art. 

If,  driven  back  from  this  entrenchment  to  their  second 
line  of  custom-houses,  they  renew  their  prohibition  of  the 
grotesque  coupled  with  the  sublime,  of  comedy  melted  into 
tra^edVy  we  prove  to  them  that,  in  the  poetry  of  Christian 
nations,  the  first  of  these  two  types  represents  the  human 
beast,  the  second  the  soul.  These  two  stalks  of  art,  if  we 
prevent  their  branches  from  mingling,  if  we  persistently 
separate  them,  will  produce  by  way  of  fruit,  on  the  one 
hand  abstract  vices  and  absurdities,  on  the  other,  abstract 
crime,  heroism  and  virtue.  The  two  types,  thus  isolated 
and  left  to  themselves,  will  go  each  its  own  way,  leaving 
the  real  between  them,  at  the  left  hand  of  one,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  other.  Whence  it  follows  that  after  all  these 
abstractions  there  will  remain  something  to  represent — • 
man;  after  these  tragedies  and  comedies,  something  to 
create  —  the  drama. 

La^the  drajna^jisit  may  be  conceived  at  least,  if  not 
executed,  all  thingTltre  connected  and  follow  6ne  another 
as  in  real  hie.  The  body  plays  its  part  no  less  tnan  1rhe 
mind"}  and  Irien  and  events,  set  in  motion  by  this  twofold 
agent,  pass  across  the  stage,  burlesque  and  terrible  in  turn, 
and  sometimes  both  at  once.  Thus  the  judge  will  say: 
"  Off  with  his  head  and  let  us  go  to  dinner !  "  Thus  the 
Roman  Senate  will  deliberate  over  Domitian's  turbot.  Thus 
Socrates,  drinking  the  hemlock  and  discoursing  on  the  im- 
mortal soul  and  the  only  God,  will  interrupt  himself  to 
suggest  that  a  cock  be  sacrificed  to  iEsculapius.  Thus 
Elizabeth  will  swear  and  talk  Latin.  Thus  Richelieu  will 
submit  to  Joseph  the  Capuchin,  and  Louis  XI  to  his  barber, 
Maitre  Olivier  le  Diable.  Thus  Cromwell  will  say :  "  I 
have  Parliament  in  my  bag  and  the  King  in  my  pocket " ; 
or,  with  the  hand  that  signed  the  death  sentence  of  Charles 
the  First,  smear  with  ink  the  face  of  a  regicide  who  smil- 
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ingly  returns  the  compliment.  Thus  Caesar,  in  his  tri- 
umphal car,  will  be  afraid  of  overturning.  For  men  of 
genius,  however\  great  they  be,  have  always  within  thema 
tdTTch  of  the  tyeast  which  mocks  at  their  intelligence 
Th effiln  they  art  akinjto  mankind  in  general,  lor  therein 
they  are  dramatic!  "It  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,"  \said  Napoleon,  when  he  was  convinced 
that  he  was  mere] man;  and  that  outburst  of  a  soul  on  fire 
illumines  art  and!  history  at  once;  that  cry  of  anguish  is 
the  resume"  of  the!  drama  and  of  life. 

It  is  a  striking  Jact  that  all  these  contrasts  are  met  with 
in  the  poets  themselves,  taken  as  men.  By  dint  of  meditat- 
ing  upon  existence,  of  laying  stress  upon  its  bitter  irjony, 
of  pouring  floods  of  sarcasm  and  raillery  upon  oufinfirm- 
ities,  the  very  men  who  make  US  laugh  so  heartily"  become 
pro^ojindjy  sad.  These  Democrituses  are  Heraclituses  as 
well.  Beaumarchais  was  surly,  Moliere  gloomy,  Shake- 
speare melancholy. 

"^  The  fact  is,  then,  that  the  grotesque  is  one  of  the  supreme 
beauties  of  the  drama.  It  is  not  simply  an  appropriate 
element  of  it,  but  is  oftentimes  a  necessity.  Sometimes  it 
appears  in  homogeneous  masses,  in  entire  characters,  as 
Daudin,  Prusias,  Trissotin,  Brid'oison,  Juliet's  nurse;  some- 
times impregnated  with  terror,  as  Richard  III,  Begears, 
Tartuffe,  Mephistopheles ;  sometimes,  too,  with  a  veil  of 
grace  and  refinement,  as  Figaro,  Osric,  Mercutio,  Don  Juan. 
It  finds  its  way  in  everywhere;  for  just  as  the  most  com- 
monplace have  their  occasional  moments  of  sublimity,  so 
the  most  exalted  frequently  pay  tribute  to  the  trivial  and 
ridiculous.  Thus,  often  impalpable,  often  imperceptible, 
it  is  always  present  on  the  stage,  even  when  it  says  noth- 
ing, even  when  it_keeps  ottt  of  sight.  ThankjuJEtLit,  there  // 
is  no  thought  of~monotony.  Sometimes  it  injects  laughter, 
sometimes  horror,  into  tragedy.  It  wilTlmng  Romeo  face 
tu  fafe"  with  xhe  apothecary,  Macbeth  with  the  witches, 
Hamlet  with  the  grave-diggers.  Sometimes  it  may,  with- 
out discord,  as  in  the  scene  between  King  Lear  and  his 
jester,  mingle  its  shrill  voice  with  the  most  sublime,  the 
most  dismal,  the  dreamiest  music  of  the  soul. 

That  is  what  Shakespeare  alone  among  all  has  succeeded 
m  fl7viTi|g^_in  a  fashion  of  his  own,  which  it  would  be  no 
less  fruitless  than  lmpossj^Jetojm^^  the 

gocTof  the  stage,  in  whom,  as  in  a  trinity,  the  three  chax- 


\. 
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actexistic  geniuses  of  our  stage^  Corneille,  Jdtoliere,  Bean? 
marchais,  seem  united.  v 

We~see  now  quickly  the  arbitrary  distinction  between  the 
species  of  poetry  vanishes  before  common  sense  and  taste. 
No  less  easily  one  might  demolish  the  alleged  rule  of  the 
two  unities.  We  say  two  and  not  three  unities,  because 
jf  unity  of  plot  or  of  ensemble,  the  only  true  and  well-founded 
one,  was  long  ago  removed  from  the  sphere  of  discussion. 

Distinguished  contemporaries,  foreigners  and  Frenchmen, 
have  already  attacked,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  that 
fundamental  law  of  the .  pseudo-Aristotelian  code.  Indeed, 
the  combat  was  not  likely  to  be  a  long  one.  At  the  first 
blow  it  cracked,  so  worm-eaten  was  that  timber  of  the  old 
scholastic  hovel! 

f?  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  slaves  of  routine  pretend 
to  rest  their  rule  of  the  two  unities  on  probability,  whereas 
reality  is  the  very  thing  that  destroys  it.  Indeed,  what 
"could  be  more  improbable  and  absurd  than  this  porch  or 
peristyle  or  ante-chamber  —  vulgar  places  where  our  trage- 
dies are  obliging  enough  to  develop  themselves;  whither 
conspirators  come,  no  one  knows  whence,  to  declaim  against 
the  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  to  declaim  against  the  con- 
spirators, each  in  turn,  as  if  they  had  said  to  one  another 
in  bucolic  phrase: —  % 

Alternis   cantemus;    amant   alterna   Camenae. 

Where  did  anyone  ever  see  a  porch  or  peristyle  of  that 
sort?     What  could  be  more  opposed  —  we  will  not  say  to 
the  truth,  for  the  scholastics  hold  it  very  cheap,  but   to 
Probability?    The   result   is   that   everything   that   is   too 
\  characteristic,  too   intimate,   too  local,   to  happen  in  the 
\  ante-chamber  or  on  the  street-corner  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  drama  —  takes  place  in  the  wings.    We  see  on  the 
stage  only  the  e*Ibuvcs-oT*tlie  pluir^o^to  speak;  its  hands 
are  somewhere  else.    Instead  of  scenes  we  have  narrative; 
instead  of  tableaux,  descriptions.    Solemn-faced  characters, 
placed,  as  in  the  old  chorus,  between  the  drama  and  our- 
selves, tell  us  what  is  going  on  in  the  temple,  in  the  palace, 
cQn.  the  public  square,  until  we  are  tempted  many  a  time 
to  call  out  to  them:     "Indeed!   then  take  us  there!      It 
must  be  very  entertaining  —  a  fine  sight!  "    To  which  they 
would  reply  no  doubt :     "  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  might 


entertain  or  interest  you,  but  that  isn't  the  question;  we 
are  the  guardians  of  the  dignity  of  the  French  Melpomene." 
And  there  you  are! 

"  But/'  someone  will  say,  "  this  rule  that  you  discard  is    •  *  » 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  drama."     Wherein,  pray,  do  the    •/:.  \ 
Greek  stage   and  drama   resemble  our   stage  and   drama?    *•'  '  * 
Moreover,  we  have  already  shown  that  the  vast  extent  of 
tbe.  ancient  stage  enabled  it  to  include  a  whole  locality,  so 
.  that  the   poet  could,   according   to  the  exigencies   of   the 
plot,  transport  it  at  his   pleasure  from  one  part  of  the 
stag^'to^^inother,  "which    is    practically    equivalent   to    a 
chaflge  of  stage-setting.     Curious  contradiction!  the  Greek 
tEeatre,  restricted  as  it  was  to  a  national  and  religious 
object,  was  much  more  free  than  ours,  whose  only  object  is 
the  enjoyment,  and,  if  you  please,  the  instruction,  of  the 
spectator.    The  reason  is  that  the  one  obeys  only  the  laws 
that  are  suited  to  it,  while  the  other  takes  upon  itself  condi- 
tions of  existence  which  are  absolutely  foreign  to  its  essence. 

-    Orie  is  artistic,  the  other  artificial.  •£ 

^/    People  are  beginning  to  understand  in  our  day  that  exact   jA 
'^-'localization  is  one  of   the  first  elements  of   reality.     The 
speaking  or  acting  characters  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
engrave  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  facts.     The  place  where  this  or  that  catas- 
"    trophe  took  place  becomes  a  terrible  and  inseparable  witness 
thereof;  and  the  absence  of  -silent  characters  of  this  sort 
would  make  the  greatest  scenes  of  history  incomplete  in 
the  drama.    Would  the  poet  dare  to  murder   Rizzio  else- 
*     where  than  in  Mary  Stuart's  chamber?  to  stab  Henri  IV 
^  elsewhere  than  in  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie,  all  blocked  with 
drays  and  carriages?  to  burn  Jeanne  d'Arc  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Vieux-March6  ?  to  despatch  the  Due  de  Guise  else- 
where than  in  that  chateau  of  Blois  where  his  ambition 
roused  a  popular  assemblage  to  frenzy?  to  behead  Charles  I 
and  I<ouis  XVI  elsewhere  than  in  those  ill-omened  localities 
whence  Whitehall  or  the  Tuileries  may  be  seen,  as  if  their 
scaffolds  were  appurtenances  of  their  palaces?  #    5 

Unity  of  time  rests  on  no  firmer  foundation. .  than  unity 
of  place.  A  plot  forcibly  confined  within  twenty-four  hours 
is  as  absurd  as  one  confined  within  a  peristyle.  Every  plot 
has  its  proper  duration  as  well  as  its  appropriate  place. 
Think  of  administering  the  same  dose  of  time  to  all  events! 
of  applying  the  same  measure  to  everything!     You  would 
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laugh  at  a  cobbler  who  should  attempt  to  put  the  same 
shoe  on  every  foot.  To  cross  unity  of  time  and  unity  of 
place  like  the  bars  of  a  cage,  and  pedantically  to  introduce 
therein,  in  the  name  of  Aristotle,  all  the  deeds,  all  the 
nations,  all  the  figures  which  Providence  sets  before  us  in 
such  vast  numbers  in  real  life, —  to  proceed  thus  is  to 
mutilate  men  and  things,  to  cause  history  to  make  wry 
faces.  Let  us  say,  rather,  that  everything  will  die  in  the 
operation,  and  so  the  dogmatic  mutilaters  reach  their 
ordinary  result:  what  was  alive  in  the  chronicles  is  dead 
in  tragedy.  That  is  why  the  cage  of  the  unities  often 
contains  only  a  skeleton. 

And  then,  if  twenty-four  hours  can  be  comprised  in  two, 
it  is  a  logical  consequence  that  four  hours  may  contain 
forty-eight.  Thus  Shakespeare's  unity  must  be  different 
from  Corneille's.     'Tis  pity! 

But  these  are  the  wretched  quibbles  with  which  medi- 
ocrity, envy  and  routine  has  pestered  genius  for  two  cen- 
turies past!  By  such  means  the  flight  of  our  greatest 
poets  has  been  cut  short.  Their  wings  have  been  clipped 
with  the  scissors  of  the  unities.  And  what  has  been  given 
us  in  exchange  for  the  eagle  feathers  stolen  from  Corneille 
and  Racine?     Campistron. 

We  imagine  that  someone  may  say :  "  There  is  some- 
thing in  too  frequent  changes  of  scene  which  confuses  and 
fatigues  the  spectator,  and  which  produces  a  bewildering 
effect  on  his  attention;  it  may  be,  too,  that  manifold  tran- 
sitions from  place  to  place,  from  one  time  to  another  time, 
demand  explanations  which  repel  the  attention;  one  should 
also  avoid  leaving,  in  the  midst  of  a  plot,  gaps  which  pre- 
vent the  different  parts  of  the  drama  from  adhering  closely 
to  one  another,  and  which,  moreover,  puzzle  the  spectator 
because  he  does  not  know  what  there  may  be  in  those 
gaps."  But  these  are  precisely  the  difficulties  which  art 
has  to  meet.  These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  peculiar  to 
one  subject  or  another,  as  to  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pass  judgment  once  for  all.  It  is  for  genius  to  over- 
come, not  for  treatises  or  poetry  to  evade  them. 

A  final  argument,  taken  from  the  very  bowels  of  tin 
art,  would  of  itself  suffice  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
rule  of  the  two  unities.  It  is  the  existence  of  the  thirc 
unity,  unity  of  plot  —  the  only  one  that  is  universally 
admitted,  because  it  results  from  a  fact :  neither  the  humaj 
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eye  nor  the  human  mind  can  grasp  more  than  one  ensemble 
at  one  time.  This  one  is  as  essential  as  the  other  two  are 
useless.  It  is  the  one  which  fixes  the  view-point  of  the 
drama;  now,  by  that  very  fact,  it  excludes  the  other  two. 
There  can  no  more  be  three  unities  in  the  drama  than  three 
horizons  in  a  picture.  But  let  us  be  careful  not  to  con- 
.  found  unity  with  simplicity  of  plot.  The  former  does  not 
f  in  any  way  exclude  the  secondary  plots  on  which  the 
principal  plot  may  depend.  ^It  is  necessary  only  that  these 
parts,  being  skilfully  subordinated  to  the  general  plan, 
shall  tend  constantly  toward  the  central  plot  and  group 
themselves  about  it  at  the  various  stages,  or  rather  on  the 
various  levels  of  the  drama.  Unity  of  plot  is  the  stage  law  1 
of  perspective. 

"  But,"  the  customs-officers  of  thought  will  cry,  "  great 
geniuses  have  submitted  to  these  rules  which  you  spurn!  " 
Unfortunately,  yes.  But  what  would  those  admirable  men 
have  done  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves?  At  all 
events  they  did  not  accept  your  chains  without  a  struggle.  ■ 
You  should  have  seen  how  Pierre  Corneille,  worried  and 
harassed  at  his  first  step  in  the  art  on  account  of  his 
marvellous  work,  he  Cid,  struggled  under  Mairet,  Claveret, 
d'^ubignac  and  Scud6ri!  How  he  denounced  to  posterity 
thjle  violent  attacks  of  those  men,  who,  he  says,  made 
thjemselves  "  all  white  with  Aristotle  "  !  You  should  read 
hiw  they  said  to  him  —  and  we  quote  from  books  of  the 
tiitie :  "  Young  man,  you  must  learn  before  you  teach ; 
and  unless  one  is  a  Scaliger  or  a  Heinsius  that  is  intol- 
erable! "  Thereupon  Corneille  rebels  and  asks  if  their 
purpose  is  to  force  him  "  much  below  Claveret."  Here 
pcudgri  waxes  indignant  at  such  a  display  of  pride,  and 
Reminds  the  "  thrice  great  author  of  he  Cid  of  the  modest 
words  in  which  Tasso,  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  began 
liis  apology  for  the  finest  of  his  works  against  the  bitterest 
land  most  unjust  censure  perhaps  that  will  ever  be  pro- 
louuced.  M.  Corneille,"  he  adds,  "shows  in  his  replies 
:hat  he  is  as  far  removed  from  that  author's  moderation  as 
irom  his  merit."  The  young  man  so  justly  and  gently 
reproved  dares  to  protest;  thereupon  ScudSri  returns  to  the 

i charge;  he  calls  to  his  assistance  the  Eminent  Academy: 
"  Pronounce,  0  my  Judges,  a  decree  worthy  of  your  emi- 
jnence,  which  will  give  all  Europe  to  know  that  Le  Cid  is 
'not  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  greatest  man  in  France,  but 
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the  least  judicious  performance  of  M.  Corneille  himself. 
You  are  bound  to  do  it,  both  for  your  own  private  renown; 
and  for  that  of  our  people  in  general,  who  are  concerned 
in  this  matter;  inasmuch  as  foreigners  who  may  see  this 
precious  masterpiece  —  they  who  have  possessed  a  Tasso 
or  a  Guarini  —  might  think  that  our  greatest  masters  were 
no  more  than  apprentices." 

These  few  instructive  lines  contain  the  everlasting  tactics 
of  envious  routine  against  growing  talent  —  tactics  which 
are  still  followed  in  our  own  day,  and  which,  for  example, 
added  such  a  curious  page  to  the  youthful  essays  of  Liord 
Byron.     Scuderi  gives  us  its  quintessence.     In  like  manner 
the  earlier  works  of  a  man  of  genius  are  always  preferred 
to  the  newer  ones,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  going  down 
instead  of  up  —  M6lite  and  La  Galerie  du  Palais  pla-^ed 
above  Le  Cid.     And  the  names  of  the   dead   are   always 
thrown  at  the  heads  of  the  living  —  Corneille  stoned  wjith 
Tasso  and  Guarini    (Guarini!),  as,  later,   Racine  will  j be 
stoned  with  Corneille,  Voltaire  with  Racine,  and  as  to-dliy, 
everyone  who  shows  signs  of  rising  is  stoned  with  Corneille, 
Racine  and  Voltaire.     These  tactics,  as  will  be  seen,  ixre 
'  well-worn ;  but  they  must  be  effective  as  they  are  still  in 
use.     However,  the  poor  devil  of  a  great  man  still  breathed. 
Here  we  cannot  help  but  admire  the  way  in  which  Scuderi, 
the  bully  of  this  tragic-comedy,  forced  to  the  wall,  black- 
guards and  maltreats  him,  how  pitilessly  he  unmasks  his 
classical   artillery,   how  he   shows    the   author   of   Le  Cid 
"what  the  episodes  should  be£\ according  to  Aristotle,  \Vho 
tells  us  in  the  tenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  his  Poetics  ' ; 
how  he  crushes  Corneille,  in  the  name  of  the  same  Aristotle 
"  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  Art  of  Poetry,  wherein  we 
find  the  condemnation  of  Le  Cid  " ;  in  the  name  of  Plato, 
"in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Republic";  in  the  name  of  Mar- 
cellinus,  "  as  may  be  seen  in  the  twenty-seventh  book 
in  the  name  of  "the  tragedies  of  Niobe  and  Jephthah 
in  the  name  of  the  " Ajax  of  Sophocles";  in  the  name  of 
"the  example  of  Euripedes.";  in  the  name  of  "Heinsius 
chapter  six  of  the  Constitution  of  Tragedy;  and  the  youngej 
Scaliger  in  his  poems";  and  finally,  in  the  name  of  the 
Canonists  and  Jurisconsults,  under  the  title  "Nuptials/ 
The  first  arguments  were  addressed  to  the  Academy,  the 
last  one  was  aimed  at  the  Cardinal.    After  the  pin-prick! 
the  blow  with  a  club.    A  judge  was  needed  to  decide  tht 
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question.  Chapelain  gave  judgment.  Comeille  saw  that  he 
was  doomed;  the  lion  was  muzzled,  or,  as  was  said  at  the 
time,  the  crow  {Corneille)  was  plucked.  Now  comes  the 
painful  side  of  this  grotesque  performance:  after  he  had 
been  thus  quenched  at  his  first  flash,  this  genius,  thor- 
oughly modern,  fed  upon  the  Middle  Ages  and  Spain,  being 
compelled  to  lie  to  himself  and  to  hark  back  to  ancient 
times,  drew  for  us  that  Castilian  Rome,  which  is  sublime 
beyond  question,  but  in  which,  except  perhaps  in  Nicomtde, 
which  was  so  ridiculed  by  the  eighteenth  century  for  its 
dignified  and  simple  colouring,  we  find  neither  the  real 
Rome  nor  the  true  Corneille. 

Racine  was  treated  to  the  same  persecution,  but  did  not 
make  the  same  resistance.  Neither  in  his  genius  nor  in 
his  character  was  there  any  of  Corneille's  lofty  asperity. 
He  submitted  in  silence  and  sacrificed  to  the  scorn  of  his 
time  his  enchanting  elegy  of  Esther,  his  magnificent  epic, 
Athalie.  So  that  we  can  but  believe  that,  if  he  had  not 
been  paralyzed  as  he  was  by  the  prejudices  of  his  epoch, 
if  he  had  come  in  contact  less  frequently  with  the  classic 
cramp-fish,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  introduce  Locuste 
in  his  drama  between  Narcisse  and  Neron,  and  above  all 
things  would  not  have  relegated  to  the  wings  the  admirable 
scene  of  the  banquet  at  which  Seneca's  pupil  poisons 
Britannicus  in  the  cup  of  reconciliation.  But  can  we  de- 
mand of  the  bird  that  he  fly  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump?  What  a  multitude  of  beautiful  scenes  the  people 
of  taste  have  cost  us,  from  ScudSri  to  La  Harpe!  A  noble 
work  might  be  composed  of  all  that  their  scorching  breath 
has  withered  in  its  germ.  However,  our  great  poets  haveV 
found  a  way  none  the  less  to  cause  their  genius  to  blaze 
forth  through  all  these  obstacles.  Often  the  attempt  to 
confine  them  behind  walls  of  dogmas  and  rules  is  vain. 
Like  the  Hebrew  giant  they  carry  their  prison  doors  with 
them  to  the  mountains. 

But*  still  the  same  refrain  is  repeated,  and  will  be,  no 
doubt,  for  a  long  while  to  come :  "  Follow  the  rules ! 
Copy  the  models!  It  was  the  rules  that  shaped  the  mod- 
els." One  moment!  In  that  case  there  are  two  sorts  of 
models,  those  which  are  made  according  to  the  rules,  and, 
prior  to  them,  those  according  to  which  the  rules  were 
made.  Now,  in  which  of  these  two  categories  should  genius 
seek  a  place  for  itself?    Although  it  is  always  disagreeable 
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to  come  in  contact  with  pedants,  is  it  not  a  thousand  times 
better  to  give  them  lessons  than  to  receive  lessons  from 
them  ?  And  then  —  copy !  Is  the  reflection  equal  to  the 
light?  Is  the  satellite  which  travels  unceasingly  in  the 
same  circle  equal  to  the  central  creative  planet?  With  all 
his  poetry  Virgil  is  no  more  than  the  moon  of  Homer. 
And  whom  are  we  to  copy,  I  pray  to  know?  The  an- 
cients? We  have  just  shown  that  their  stage  has  nothing 
in  common  with  ours.  Moreover,  Voltaire,  who  will  have 
none  of  Shakespeare,  will  have  none  of  the  Greeks,  either. 
Let  him  tell  us  why:  "The  Greeks  ventured  to  produce 
scenes  no  less  revolting  to  us.  Hippolyte,  crushed  by  his 
fall,  counts  his  wounds  and  utters  doleful  cries.  Philoctetes 
falls  in  his  paroxysms  of  pain;  black  blood  flows  from  his 
wound.  CEdipus,  covered  with  the  blood  that  still  drops 
from  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  he  has  torn  out,  complains 
bitterly  of  gods  and  men.  We  hear  the  shrieks  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  murdered  by  her  own  son,  and  Electra,  on  the 
stage,  cries :  '  Strike !  spare  her  not !  she  did  not  spared 
our  father.'  Prometheus  is  fastened  to  a  rock  by  nails 
driven  through  his  stomach  and  his  arms.  The  Furies 
reply  to  Clytemnestra's  bleeding  shade  with  inarticulate 
roars.  Art  was  in  its  infancy  in  the  time  of  ^schylus,  as 
it  was  in  London  in  Shakespeare's  time." 

Whom    shall    we    copy,    then?     The    moderns?     What! 
/  Copy  copies !     God  forbid ! 

&     "  But,"   someone   else   will   object,    "  according  to   your 
jr   conception  of  the  art,  you  seem  to  look  for  none  but  great 
t.     poets,  -to  count  always  upon  genius."     Art  certainly  does  * 
'■  not  count  upon  mediocrity.     It  prescribes  no  rules  for  it,  / 
it  knows  nothing  of  it;  in  fact,  mediocrity  has  no  existence 
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so  far  as  art  is  concerned;  art  supplies  wings,  not  crutches. 
Alas!  D'Aubignac  followed  rules,  Campistron  copied  mod- 
els. What  does  it  matter  to  art?  It  does  not  build  its  pal- 
aces for  ants.  It  lets  them  make  their  ant-hill,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  they  have  built 
their  burlesque  imitation  of  its  palace  upon  its  founda- 
tion. 

The  critics  of  the  scholastic  school  place  their  poets  in  a 
strange  position.  On  the  one  hand  they  cry  incessantly: 
"Copy  the  models!"  On  the  other  hand  they  have  a 
habit  of  declaring  that  "  the  models  are  inimitable  " !  Now, 
if   their   craftsman,   by  dint   of  hard  work,   succeeds   in 
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forcing  through  this  dangerous  defile  some  colourless  trac- 
ing of  the  masters,  these  ungrateful  wretches,  after  exam- 
ing  the  new  refaccimiento,  exclaim  sometimes :  "  This 
doesn't  resemble  anything !  "  and  sometimes :  "  This  re- 
sembles everything!  "  And  by  virtue  of  a  logic  made  for 
the  occasion  each  of  these  formulae  is  a  criticism,    y 

Let  us  then  speak  boldly.  The  time  for  it  has  come, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if,  in  this  age,  liberty,  like  the 
light,  should  penetrate  everywhere  except  to  the  one  place 
where  freedom  is  most  natural  —  the  domain  of  thought. 
Let  us  take  the  hammer  to  theories  and  poetic  systems.  / 
^~us  throw  down  the"  olcf  plastering  thatr  conceals  the" 
facade  of  art.  There  are  neither  rules  no"? "models";  or, 
rather,  there  are  no  other  rules  than  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  wTil'cn  soar  above" the  ^whoTe  field  of  artpancTtne* 
special  rules  which  result  from  the  conditions  appropriate" 
to"  t!l6  supiect  ot  each  composition.  The  former  are  of  the 
essence,  eternal,  ana  ao  not  change;  the  latter  are  varia- 
ble, external,  and  are  used  but  once.  The  former  are  the 
framework  that  supports  the  house;  the  latter  the  scaf- 
folding which  is  used  in  building  it,  and  which  is  made 
anew  for  each  building.  In  a  word,  the  former  are  the 
flesh  and  bones,  the  latter  the  clothing,  of  the  drama. 
But  these  rules  are  not  written  in  the  treatises  on  poetry. 
Richelet  has  no  idea  of  their  existence.  Genius,  which 
divines  rather  than  learns,  devises  for  each  work  the  ^ 
general  rules  from  the  general  plan  of  things,  the  special 
rules  from  the  separate  ensemble  of  the  subject  treated; 
not  after  the  manner  of  the  chemist,  who  lights  the  'fire 
under  his  furnace,  heats  his  crucible,  analyzes  and  destroys ; 
but  after  the  manner  of  the  bee,  which  flies  on  its  golden 
wings,  lights  on  each  flower  and  extracts  its  honey,  leaving 
it  as  brilliant  and  fragrant  as  before.  . 

The   poet  —  let   us   insist   on  this,  point  —  should   take  ml 
counsel  therefore   only   of   nature,   truth,   and ..  inspiration  W 
which  is "itself "both "truth"  and  nature.     "  Quando  he,"  says*- 
Lope  de  Vega. 

Quando  he  de  escrivir'  una  comedia, 
Encierro  los  preceptos  con  seis  Haves. 

To  secure  these  precepts  "  six  keys  "  are  none  too  many, 
;in  very  truth.     Let  the  poet  beware,  especially  oijeopying 
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anything  whatsoever  —  Shakespeare  no  more  than  Moliere, 
SchiIIe"f"no~niore~tTian  Corneille.  If  genuine  talent  could 
abdicate  its  own  nature  in  this  matter,  and  thus  lay  aside 
its  original  personality,  to  transform  itself  into  another, 
it  would  lose  everything  by  playing  this  r6le  of  its  own 
double.  It  is  as  if  a  god  should  turn  valet.  We  must 
;>  draw  our  inspiration  from  the  original  sources.  It  is  tmr 
same  sap,  distributed  through  the  soil,  that  produces  all 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  so  different  in  bearing  power,  in 
fruit,  in  foliage.  It  is  the  same  nature  that  fertilizes  and 
nourishes  the  most  diverse  geniuses.  The  poet  is  a  tree 
that  may  be  blown  about  by  all  winds  and  watered  by  every 
fall  of  dew;  and  bears  his  works  as  his  fruit,  as  the  fablier 
of  old  bore  his  fables.  Why  attach  one's  self  to  a  master, 
or  graft  one's  self  upon  a  model?  It  were  better  to  be  a 
bramble  or  a  thistle,  fed  by  the  same  earth  as  the  cedar 
and  the  palm,  than  the  fungus  or  the  lichen  of  those  noble 
trees.  The  bramble  lives,  the  fungus  vegetates.  Moreover, 
however  great  the  cedar  and  the  palm  may  be,  it  is  not 
with  the  sap  one  sucks  from  them  that  one  can  become 
great  one's  self.  A  giant's  parasite  will  be  at  best  a 
dwarf.  The  oak,  colossus  that  it  is,  can  produce  and  sus- 
tain nothing  more  than  the  mistletoe. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  if  some  of  our  poets 
have  succeeded  in  being  great,  even  when  copying,  it  is 
because,  while  forming  themselves  on  the  antique  model, 
,they  have  often  listened  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  to  their 
own  genius  —  it  is  because  they  have  been  themselves  in 
some  one  respect.  Their  branches  became  entangled  in 
those  of  the  near-by  tree,  but  their  roots  were  buried  deep 
in  the  soil  of  art.  They  were  the  ivy,  not  the  mistletoe. 
Then  came  imitators  of  the  second  rank,  who,  having 
neither  roots  in  the  earth,  nor  genius  in  their  souls,  had 
to  confine  themselves  to  imitation.  As  Charles  Nodier 
says:  "After  the  school  of  Athens,  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria." Then  there  was  a  deluge  of  mediocrity;  then 
there  came  a  swarm  of  those  treatises  on  poetry,  so  annoy- 
ing to  true  talent,  so  convenient  for  mediocrity.  We  were 
told  that  everything  was  done,  and  God  was  forbidden  ifi 
create  more  Molieres  or  Corneilles.  Memory  was  put  ir 
place  of  imagination.  Imagination  itself  was  subjected 
hard-and-fast  rules,  and  aphorisms  were  made  about 
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"To  imagine,"  says  La  Harpe,  with  his  naive  assurance,    ~? 
"  is  in  substance  to  remember,  that  is  all." 

But  nature !  Nature  and  truth !  —  And  here,  in  order 
to  prove  that,  far  from  demolishing  art,  the  new  ideas 
aim  only  to  reconstruct  it  more  firmly  and  on  a  better 
foundation,  let  us  try—IP-  ppint_jput  the  impassable  limit  _ 
which  , in  our  opinion,  separates  reality  according.,  to  art  - 
from  reality ..accorjingjto  nature.  It  is  careless  to  confuse  - 
them  as  some  ill-informed  partisans  of  romanticism  do. 
Truth  in  art_cannot  possibly  be,  as  several  writers  have 
claimed,  absolute  reality..  Art~  cannot  produce  the  thing 
itself.  Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  one  of  those  un- 
reflecting promoters  of  absolute  nature,  of  nature  viewed 
apart  from  art,  at  the  performance  of  a^  romantic  play, 
.say  he  Cid.  "What's  that?"  he  will  ask"  at  the  first 
v;worct.~ ^" The  Cid  speaks  in  verse?  It  isn't  natural  to 
speak  in  verse." — "  How  would  you  have  him  speak,  pray  ?  " 
— "  In  prose."  Very  good.  A  moment  later,  "  How's 
this !  "  he  will  continue,  if  he  is  consistent ;  "  the  Cid  is 
speaking  French !  " — "  Well  ?  " — "  Nature  demands  that  he 
speak  his  own  language;  he  can't  speak  anything  but 
Spanish."  , 

We  shall  fail  entirely  to  understand,  but  again  —  very 
good.  You  imagine  that  this  is  all?  By  no  means:  before 
the  tenth  sentence  in  Castilian,  he  is  certain  to  rise  and 
ask  if  the  Cid  who  is  speaking  is  the  real  Cid,  in  flesh 
and  blood.  By  what  right  does  the  actor,  whose  name  is 
Pierre  or  Jacques,  take  the  name  of  the  Cid  ?  That  is  false. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  on  to  demand  that 
the  sun  should  be  substituted  for  the  footlights,  real  trees 
and  real  houses  for  those  deceitful  wings.  For,  once  started 
on  that  road,  logic  has  you  by  the  collar,  and  you  cannot 
stop. 
-»>  We  must  admiti_lhgrofor(*r  or  confess  ourselves  ridiculous, 
^  thai  the~domains  of  art  and  of  nature  are  entirely  distinct. 
Nfituie  and  ail  are"  two  things  —  were  it  not  so,  one  or 
the  other  would  not  exist.  Art,  in  addition  to  its  idealistic 
side,  has  a  terrestrial,  material  side.  Let  it  do  what  it 
will,  it  is  shut  in  between  grammar  and  prosody,  between 
Vaugelas  and  Richelet.  For  its  most  capricious  creations, 
it  has  formulae,  methods  of  execution,  a  complete  apparatus 
to  set  in  motion.  For  genius  there  are  delicate  instruments, 
for  mediocrity,  tools. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  someone  has  already  said  that  the 
drama  is  a  mirror  wherein  nature  is  reflected.  But  if  it 
be  an  ordinary"  mirror,  a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  it 
will  give  only  a  dull  image  of  objects,  with  no  re- 
lief—  faithful,  but  colourless;  everyone  knows  that  colour 
and  light  are  lost  in  a  simple  reflection.  The  drama,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  concentrating  mirror,  which,  instead  of 
weakening,  concentrates  and  condenses  the  coloured  rays, 
which  makes  of  a  mere  gleam  a  light,  and  of  a  light  a 
flame.    Then  only  is  the  drama  acknowledged  by  art. 

The  stage  is  an  optical  point.  Everything  that  exists  in 
the  world  —  in  history,  in  life,  fn  man  —  should  be  and 
can  be  reflected  therein,  but  under  the  magic  wand  of  art; 
"Art  turns  the  leaves  of  the  ages,  of  nature,  studies  chron- 
icles, strives  to  reproduce  actual  facts  (especially  in  re- 
spect to  manners  and  peculiarities,  which  are  much  less 
exposed  to  doubt  and  contradiction  than  are  concrete  facts), 
restores  what  the  chroniclers  have  lopped  off,  harmonises 
what  they  have  collected,  divines  and  supplies  their  omis- 
sions, Alls  their  gaps  with  imaginary  scenes  which  have 
the  colour  of  the  time,  groups  what  they  have  left  scat- 
tered about,  sets  in  motion  anew  the  threads  of  Providence 
which  work  the  human  marionettes,  clothes  the  whole  with 
a  form  at  once  poetical  and  natural,  and  imparts  to  it 
that  vitality  of  truth  and  brilliancy  which  gives  birth  to 
illusion,  that  prestige  of  reality  which  arouses  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  spectator,  and  of  the  poet  first  of  all,  for 
the  poet  is  sincere.  Thus  the  aim  of  art  is  almost  divine: 
to  bring  to  life  again  if  it  is  writing  history,  to  create  if  it 
is  writing  poetry. 

It  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  sight  to  see  this  broad  de- 
velopment of  a  drama  wherein  art  powerfully  seconds  na- 
ture; of  a  drama  wherein  the  plot  moves  on  to  the  con- 
clusion with  a  firm  and  unembarrassed  step,  without 
diffuseness  and  without  undue  compression;  of  a  drama, 
in  short,  wherein  the  poet  abundantly  fulfills  the  multifold 
object  of  art,  which  is  to  open  to  the  spectator  a  double 
prospect,  to  illuminate  at  the  same  time  the  interior  and 
the  exterior  of  mankind:  the  exterior  by  their  speech 
and  their  acts,  the  interior,  by  asides  and  monologues;  to 
bring  together,  in  a  word,  in  the  same  picture,  the  drama 
of  life  and  the  drama  of  conscience. 

It  will   readily   be  imagined   that,   for  a  work  of  thi» 
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kind,  if  the  poet  must  choose  (and  he  must),  he  should 
choose,  jiot  the_  beautiful,  but  the  characteristic.  Not  that 
"If "is  advisable  to  ^make  local  colour,"  as  they  say  to-day; 
that  is,  to  add  as  an  afterthought  a  few  discordant  touches 
here  and  there  to  a  work  that  is  at  best  utterly  conven- 
tional and  false.  The  local  colour  should  not  be  on  the 
surface  of  the  drama,  but  in  its  substance,  in  the  very 
heart,  of  the  work,  whence  it  spreads  of  itself,  naturally, 
evenly,  and,  so  to  speak,  into  every  corner  of  the  drama, 
as  the  sap  ascends  from  the  root  to  the  tree's  topmost 
leaf.  The  drama  should  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
this  colour  of^he  •time,  "whictrn^uutd '  br,"Hnr -rromrr^gor^ 
in  the  air,  sotliat  one  detects  it  only  on  entering  the 
theatre,  and  that  on  going  forth  one  finds  one's  self  in  a 
different  period  and  atmosphere.  It  requires  some  study, 
some  labour,  to  attain  this  end;  so  much  the  better.  It 
is  well  that  the  avenues  of  art  should  be  obstructed  by 
those  brambles  from  which  everybody  recoils  except  those 
of  powerful  will.  Besides,  it  is  this  very  study,  fostered 
by  an  ardent  inspiration,  which  will  ensur§  jhe  drama  v 
against  a  vice  that  kills  it  —  the  ^commonplace^  To  be  ^> 
commonplace  is  the  failing  of  short-sighted,  short-breathed  / 
poets.  In  this  tableau  of  the  stagef  each" "Ti^re~"must  be 
"field  down  to  its  most  prominent,  most  individual,  most 
precisely  defined  characteristic.  Even  the  vulgar  and  the 
trivial  should  have  an  accent  of  their  own.  Like  God,  the 
true  poet  is  present  in  every  part  of  his  work  at  once. 
Genius  resembles  the  die  which  stamps  the  king's  effigy 
on  copper  and  golden  coins  alike.  ^ 

We  do  not  hesitate  —  and  this  will  demonstrate  once 
more  to  honest  men  how  far  we  are  from  seeking  to  dis- 
credit the  art  —  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  verse  as  ^ 
one  of  the  means^esr^dapte7T"t6^f  OtSct  the  ctrama  from 
ttftrwcout^e i  We  Have  Jnst  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  most 
powUrf ul~  dams  against  the  irruption  of  the  commonplace, 
wTriuli,  like  democracy,  is  always  flowing  between  full  banks 
in  men's  minds.  And  at  this  point  we  beg  the  younger 
literary  generation,  already  so  rich  in  men  and  in  works,  to 
allow  us  to  point  out  an  error  into  Which  it  seems  to  have 
fallen  —  an  error  too  fully  justified,  indeed,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary aberrations  of  the  old  school.  The  new  century  is  at 
that  growing  age  at  which  one  can  readily  set  one's  self 
right. 
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There  has  appeared  of  late,  like  a  penultimate  branch- 
ing-out of  the  old  classical  trunk,  or,  better  still,  like  one 
of  those  excrescences,  those  polypi,  which  decrepitude  de- 
velops, and  which  are  a  sign  of  decomposition  much  more 
than  a  proof  of  life  —  there  has  appeared  a  strange  school 
of  dramatic  poetry.  This  school  seems  to  us  to  have  had 
for  its  master  and  its  fountain-head  the  poet  who  marks 
the  transition  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  man  of  wearisome  description  and  periphrases 
—  that  Delille  who,  they  say,  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
boasted,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Homeric  catalogues,  of 
having  made  twelve  camels,  four  dogs,  three  horses,  in- 
cluding Job's,  six  tigers,  two  cats,  a  chess-board,  a  back- 
gammon-board, a  checker-board,  a  billiard-table,  several 
winters,  many  summers,  a  multitude  of  springs,  fifty  sun- 
sets, and  so  many  daybreaks  that  he  had  lost  count  of 
them. 

Now,  Delille  went  into  tragedy.  He  is  the  father  (he, 
and  not  Racine,  God  save  the  mark ! )  of  an  alleged  school  ^ 
of  refinement  and  taste  which  flourished  until  recently.  / 
5  Tragedy  is  not  to  this  school  what  it  was  to  Will  Shake- 
speare, say,  a  source  of  emotions  of  every  sort,  but  a 
convenient  frame  for  the  solution  of  a  multitude  of 
petty  descriptive  problems  which  it  propounds  as  it  goes 
along.  This  muse,  far  from  spurning,  as  the  true  French 
classic  school  does,  the  trivial  and  degrading  things  of 
life,  eagerly  seeks  them  out  and  brings  them  together. 
The  grotesque,  shunned  as  undesirable  company  by  the 
tragedy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  day,  cannot  pass  un-  # 
noticed  before  her.  It  must  be  described,  that  is  to  say,* 
ennobled.  A  scene  in  the  guard-house,  a  popular  uprising, 
the  fish-market,  the  galleys,  the  wine-shop,  the  poule  au  pot 
of  Henri  Quatre,  are  treasure-trove  in  her  eyes.  She  seizes 
upon  this  canaille,  washes  it  clean,  and  sews  her  tinsel 
and  spangles  over  its  villainies;  purpureus  assuitur  pan- 
nus.  Her  object  seems  to  be  to  deliver  patents  of  nobility 
to  all  these  roturiers  of  the  drama;  and  each  of  these 
patents  under  the  great  seal  is  a  speech. 

This  muse,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  of  a  rare  prudery. 
Wonted  as  she  is  to  the  caresses  of  periphrasis,  plain- 
speaking,  if  she  should  occasionally  be  exposed  to  it,  would 
horrify  her.     It  does  not  accord  with  her  dignity  to  speak 
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naturally.     She  underlines  old  Corneille  for  his  blunt  way 
of  speaking,  as  in, — 


tf 


A  heap  of  men  ruined  by  debt  and  crimes." 


"  Chimene,  who'd  have  thought  it?    Rodrigue,  who'd  have 
said  it?" 

"  When  their  Flaminius  haggled  with  Hannibal." 

"  Oh !  do  not  embroil  me  with  the  Republic." 

She  still  has  her  "  Tout  beau,  monsieur !  "  on  her  heart. 
And  it  needed  many  "  seigneurs  "  and  "  madames  "  to  pro- 
cure forgiveness  for  our  admirable  Racine  for  his  mono- 
syllabic "  dogs !  "  and  for  so  brutally  bestowing  Claudius 
in  Agrippina's  bed. 

This  Melpomene,  as  she  is  called,  would  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  touching  a  chronicle.  She  leaves  to  the  cos- 
tumer  the  duty  of  learning  the  period  of  the  dramas  she 
writes.  In  her  eyes  history  is  bad  form  and  bad  taste. 
How,  for  example,  can  one  tolerate  kings  and  queens  who 
swear-?  They  must  be  elevated  from  mere  regal  dignity 
to  tragic  dignity.  It  was  in  a  promotion  of  this  sort 
that  she  exalted  Henri  IV.  It  was  thus  that  the  people's 
king,  purified  by  M.  LegouvS,  found  his  "  ventre-saint-gris  " 
ignominiously  banished  from  his  mouth  by  two  sentences, 
and  that  he  was  reduced,  like  the  girl  in  the  old  fabliau, 
to  the  necessity  of  letting  fall  from  those  royal  lips  only 
*  pearls  and  sapphires  and  rubies:  the  apotheosis  of  falsity, 
^  in  very  truth. 

^  The  fact  is  that  nothing  is  so  commonplace  as  this  con- 
ventional refinement  and  nobility.  Nothing  original,  no 
imagination,  no  invention  in  this  style;  simply  what  one 
lias*  seen  everywhere  —  rhetoric,  bombast,  commonplaces, 
flowers  of  college  eloquence,  poetry  after  the  style  of  Latin 
verses.  The  poets  of  this  school  are  eloquent  after  the 
manner  of  stage  princes  and  princesses,  always  sure  of 
finding  in  the  costumer's  labelled  cases,  cloaks  and  pinch- 
beck crowns,  which  have  no  other  disadvantage  than  that 
of  having  been  used  by  everybody.  If  these  poets  never 
turn  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not  because  they  have 
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not  a  bulky  book  of  their  own,  the  Dictionnaire  de  rimes. 
That  is  the  source  of  their  poetry  —  fontes  aquarum. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  all  this,  nature  and  truth  get 
along  as  best  they  can.  It  would  be  great  good  luck 
if  any  remnants  of  either  should  survive  in  this  cata- 
clysm of  false  art,  false  style,  false  poetry.  This  is  what 
has  caused  the  errors  of  several  of  our  distinguished  -in- 
formers. Disgusted  by  the  stiffness,  the  ostentation,  the 
pomposo,  of  this  alleged  dramatic  poetry,  they  have  -con* 
eluded  that  the  elements  of  our  poetic  language  were^in- 
compatible  with  the  natural  and  the  true.  The  Alexandrine 
had. wearied  them  so  often,  that  they  condemned  it  with- 
out giving  it  a  hearing,  so  to  speak,  and  decided,  a  little 
hastily,  perhaps,  that  the  drama  should  be  written-  in 
prose.  '   y  J 

They  were  mistaken.  If  in  fact  the  false  is  predominant 
in  the  style  as  well  as  in  the  action  of  certain  French 
tragedies,  it  is  not  the  verses  that  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible therefore,  but  the  versifiers.  It  was  needful  to 
condemn,  not  the  form  employed,  but  those  who  employed 
it:  the  workmen,  not  the  tool. 

To  convince  one's  self  how  few  obstacles  the  nature 
of  our  poetry  places  in  the  way  of  the  free  expression 
of  all  that  is  true,  we  should  study  our  verse,  not  in 
Racine,  perhaps,  but  often  in  Corncille  and  always  in 
Moliere.  Racine,  a  divine  poet,  is  elegiac,  lyric,  epic; 
Mollere  is  dramatic.  It  is  time  to  deal  sternly  with  the 
criticisms  heaped  upon  that  admirable  style  by  the  wretched 
taste  of  the  last  century,  and  to  proclaim  aloud  that 
Moliere  occupies  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  our  drama,  not 
only  as  a  poet,  but  also  as  a  writer.  Palmas  vere  habei 
iste  duas. 

In  his  work  the  verse  surrounds  the  idea,  becomes  ef 
its  very  essence,  compresses  and  develops  it  at  once,  im- 
parts to  it  a  more  slender,  more  definite,  more  complete 
form,  and  gives  us,  in  some  sort,  an  extract  thereof. 
Verse  is  the  optical  form  of  thought.  That  is  wThy  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  perspective  of  the  stage.  Con-" 
structed  in  a  certain  way,  it  communicates  its  relief  to 
things  which,  but  for  it,  would  be  considered  insignificant 
and  trivial.  It  makes  the  tissue  of  style  finer  and  firmer. 
It  is  the  knot  which  stays  the  thread.  It  is  the  girdle 
which  holds   up  the  garment  and   gives   it  all  its   folds. 
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What  could  nature  and  the  true  lose,  then,  by  entering 
into  verse?  We  ask  the  question  of  our  prose-writers 
themselves  —  what  do  they  lose  in  Moliere's  poetry?  Does 
wine  —  we  beg  pardon  for  another  trivial  illustration  — 
does  wine  cease  to  be  wine  when  it  is  bottled?"  ..  < 

If  we  were  entitled  to  say  what,  in  our  opinion,  the  stylft^^ 
<rf   dramatic  poetry   should    be,   we   would   declare   for   a^ 
free,  outspoken,  sincere  verse,  which  dares  say  everything  ^ 
wit.^fflit  prudery,  express  its  meaning  without  seeking  fori 
words ;   which  passes  naturally   from  comedy  to   tragedy,\ 
from  the  sublime  to  the  grotesque;  by  turns  practical  and 
poetical,    both    artistic    and    inspired,    profound    and    im- 
pulsive, of  wide  range  and  true;   verse  which  is  apt  op. 
portunelv  to  displace  the  caesura/  in  order  to  disguise  the  j, 
monotony  of  Alexandrines;  more  inclined  to.  the  enjambe-  \\ 
merit  that   lengthens   the  line,   than   to   the   inversion   of  j 
phrases  that  confuses  the  sense;  jajj^fulj^rhymeA  that 
enslaved  queen,  that  supreme  charm  of  our  poetry,  that 
creator  of  our  metre;   verse  that  is  inexhaustible  in  the 
verity  of  its  turns  of  thought,  unfathomable  in  its  secrets 
of  composition  and   of  grace;    assuming,   like   Proteus,   a 
thousand  forms  without  changing  its  type  and  character;; 
avoiding   long   speeches;    taking   delight    in   dialogue;    al- 
ways hiding  behind  the  characters  of  the  drama;   intent,^ 
before  everything,  on  being  in  its  place,  and  when  it  falls 
to-  its  lot  to  be  beautiful,  being  so  only  by  chance,  as  it 
were,   in   spite   of    itself    and    unconsciously ;    lyric,    epic, 
jiramatic,  at  need;  capable  of  running  through  the  whole;' 
gamut  of  poetry,  of  skipping  from  high  notes  to  low,  from 
the  most  exalted  to  the  most  trivial  ideas,  from  the  most 
extravagant   to   the   most   solemn,   from   the   most   super- 
ficial to  the  most  abstract,  without  ever  passing   beyond 
the  limits  of  a  spoken  scene;   in  a  word,  such  verse  as  a 
man  would  write  whom  a   fairy  had  endowed  with   Cor- 
neille's  mind   and  Moliere's   brain.     It   seems   to   us   that 
such  verse  would  be  as  fine  as  prose. 

There  would  be  nothing  in  common  between  poetry  of 
this  sort  and  that  of  which  we  made  a  post  mortem  exam- 
ination just  now.  The  distinction  will  be  easy  to  point  out 
if  a  certain  man  of  talent,  to  whom  the  author  of  this 
book  is  under  personal  obligation,  will  allow  us  to  borrow 
his  clever  phrase:  the  other  poetry  was  descriptive,  this 
would  be  picturesque.  y  * 
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Let  us  repeat,  verse  on  the  stage  should  lay  aside  all 
self-love,  all  exigence,  all  coquetry.  It  is  simply  a_fprm, 
and  a  form  which  should  admit  everything,  which  has  no 
laws  to  impose  on  the  drama,  but  on  the  contrary  should 
receive  everything  from  it,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  spec- 
tator—  French,  Latin,  texts  of  laws,  royal  oaths,  popular. 
phrases,  comedy,  tragedy,  laughter,  tears,  prose  and  poetry. 
Woe  to  the  poet  whose  verse  does  not  speak  out!  But 
this  form  is  a  form  of  bronze  which  encases  the  thought 
in  its  metre,  beneath  which  the  drama  is  indestructible, 
which  engraves  it  more  deeply  on  the  actor's  mind,  warns 
him  of  what  he  omits  and  of  what  he  adds,  prevents  him 
from  changing  his  role,  from  substituting  himself  for  the 
author,  makes  each  word  sacred,  and  causes  what  the 
poet  has  said  fo  remain  vivid  a  long  while  in  the  hearer's 
memory.  The  idea,  when  steeped  in  verse,  suddenly  as- 
sumes a  more  incisive,  more  brilliant  quality. 

One  feels  that  prose,  which  is  necessarily  more  timid, 
obliged  to  wean  the  drama  from  anything  like  epic  or 
lyric  poetry,  reduced  to  dialogue  and  to  matter-of-fact, 
i»  a  long  way  from  possessing  these  resources.  It  has  much, 
•narrower  wings.  And  then,  too,  it  is  much  more  easy  of 
access;  mediocrity  is  at  its  ease  in  prose;  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  works  of  distinction  such  as  have  appeared 
of  late,  the  art  would  very  soon  be  overloaded  with  abor- 
tions and  embryos.  Another  faction  of  the  reformers  in- 
cline to  drama  written  in  both  prose  and  verse,  as  Shake- 
speare composed  it.  This  method  has  its  advantages. 
There  might,  however,  be  some  incongruity  in  the  transi- 
tions from  one  form  to  the  other;  and  when  a  tissue  is 
homogeneous  it  is  much  stouter.  However,  whether  the  • 
drama  should  be  written  in  prose  is  only  a  secondary  ques- 
tion. The  rank  of  a  work  is  certain  to  be  fixed,  not  ac- 
cording to  its  form,  but  according  to  its  intrinsic  value. 
In  questions  of  this  sort,  there  is  only  one  solution. 
There  is  but  one  weight  that  can  turn  the  scale  in  the 
balance  of  art  —  that  is  genius. 
1 1  Meanwhile,  the  first,  the  indispensable  merit  of  a  dra- 
I  matic  writer,  whether  he  write  in  prose  or  verse,  is  cor- 
J.jectness.  Not  a  mere  superficial  correctness,  the  merit"or" 
|  defect* of  the  descriptive  school,  which  makes  Lhomond  and 
Kestaut  the  two  wings  of  its  Pegasus;  but  that  intimate, 
deep-rooted,  deliberate  correctness,  which  is  permeated  with 
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the  genius  of  a  language,  which  has  sounded  its  roots  and 
searched  its  etymology;  always  unfettered,  because  it  is 
sure  of  its  footing,  and  always  more  in  harmony  with  the 
logic  of  the  language.  Our  Lady  Grammar  leads  the  other 
in  leading-strings;  the  other  holds  grammar  in  leash. 
It  can  venture  anything,  can  create  or  invent  its  style; 
it  has  a  right  to  do  so.  For,  whatever  certain  men  may 
have  said  who  did  not  think  what  they  were  saying,  and 
among  whom  we  must  place,  notably,  him  who  writes  these 
lines,  the  French  tonpru^  jf  Tlftr  f-™"*\$1i&  neverwill  be. 
A^  lanpiage  does  not  ,beciniifi_j^xed.  "The  humanlutellecT 
is  "always  on  the  march,  or,  if  you  prefer,  in  movement, 
and  languages  with  it.  Things  are  made  so.  When  the 
body  changes,  how  could  the  coat  not  change?  The  French 
of  the  nineteenth  century  can  no  more 'be  the  French  of 
the  eighteenth,  than  that  is  the  French  of  the  seventeenth, 
or  than  the  French  of  the  seventeenth  is  that  of  the  six- 
teeenth.  Montaigne's  language  is  not  Rabelais's,  Pascal's 
is  not  Montaigne's,  Montesquieu's  is  not  Pascal's.    Each  of  \ 

the  four  languages,  taken  by  itself,  is  admirable  because  . 

it  is  original^  Every  age  has  its  own  ideas;  it  must,  Imye. 
alsowords  adapted  to  those  ideas.  Languages  are  like  the 
sea,  they  move  to  and  fro  incessantly.  At  ^certain 
times  they  leave  one  shore  of  the  world  of  thought  and 
overflow  another.  All  that  their  waves  thus  abandon  dries 
up  and  vanishes.  It  is  in  this  wise  that  ideas  vanish, 
that  words  disappear.  It  is  the  same  with  human  tongues 
as  with  everything.  Each  age  adds  and  takes  away  some- 
thing. What  can  be  done?  It  is  the  decree  of  fate.  In 
yain^  therefore,  should  we  seek  to  petrify  the  mobile  physiog- 
nomy of  our  idiom  iii  a  fixed  form.  In  vain  do  our  liter- 
ary  jJoaSttas  tfry~out  to  the  language  fc>  stand  still';  lan- 
guages and  the  sun  do  not  stand  still.  The  <aay  when 
they  become  fixed,  they  are  dead. — That  is  why  the  Frencl 
of  a  certaiH  contemporary  school  is  a  dead  language. 

Such  are,  substantially,  but  without  the  more  efaborate 
development  which  would  make  the  evidence  in  their  favour 
more  complete,  the  present  ideas  of  the  author  of  jbhis  book  l  c{*-~ 
concerning   the   jlrama..     He    is    far,    however,    from    pre-  I 
suming  to  put  forth  his  first  dramatic  essay  as  an  emana-  ! 
tion  of  these  ideas,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  themselves, 
it  may  be,  simply  results  of  its  execution.     It  would   be 
very  convenient  for  him,  no  doubt,   and  very  clever,   to 
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rest  his  book  on  his  preface,  and  to  defend  each  by  the 
other.  He  prefers  less  cleverness  and  more  frankness. 
He  proposes,  therefore,  to  be  the  first  to  point  out  the 
extreme  tenuity  of  the  thread  connecting  this  preface  with 
his  drama.  His  first  plan,  dictated  by  his  laziness,  was 
to  give  the  work  to  the  public  entirely  unattended:  el 
demonio  sin  las  cuernas,  as  Yriarte  said.  It  was  only 
after  he  had  duly  brought  it  to  a  close,  that,  at  the 
solicitations  of  a  few  friends,  blinded  by  their  friendship, 
no  doubt,  he  determined  to  reckon  with  himself  in  a  preface 
—  to  draw,  so  to  speak,  a  map  of  the  poetic  voyage  he 
had  made,  to  take  account  of  the  acquisitions,  good  or  bad, 
that  he  had  brought  home,  and  of  the  new  aspects  in 
which  the  domain  of  art  had  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
Someone  will  take  advantage  of  this  admission,  doubtless, 
to  repeat  the  reproach  already  uttered  by  a  critic  in  Ger-V 
many,  that  he  has  written  "  a  treatise  in  defence  of  his 
poetry."  What  does  it  matter?  In  the  first  place  he  was 
much  more  inclined  to  demolish  treatises  on  poetry  than 
to  write  them.  And  then,  would  it  not  be  better  always 
to  write  treatises  based  on  a  poem,  than  to  write  poems 
based  on  a  treatise?  But  no,  we  repeat  that  he  has  neither 
the  talent  to  create  nor  the  presumption  to  put  forth 
systems.  "  Systems,"  cleverly  said  Voltaire,  "  are  like  rats 
which  pass  through  twenty  holes,  only  to  find  at  last  two 
or  three  which  will  not  let  them  through."  It  would 
have  been,  therefore,  to  undertake  a,  useless  task  and  one 
much  beyond  his  strength.  What  he  lias  pleaded,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  freedom  of  art  against  the  despotism  of 
systems,  codes  and  rules.  It  is  his  habit  to  follow  at 
f  all  risks  whatever  he  takes  for  his  inspiration,  and  to 
change  moulds  as  often  as  he  changes  metals.  Dogmatism 
in  the  arts  is  what  he  shuns  before  everything.  God  for- 
bid that  he  should  aspire  to  be  numbered  among  those 
men,  be  they  romanticists  or  classicists,  who  compose  icorka 
according  to  their  oxen  systems,  who  condemn  themselves 
to  have  but  one  form  in  their  minds,  to  be  forever  proving 
something,  to  follow  other  laws  than  those  of  their  tempera- 
ments and  their  natures.  The  artificial  work  of  these  men, 
however  talented  they  may  be,  has  no  existence  so  far  as 
art  is  concerned.  It  is  a  theory,  not  poetry. 
£  Having  attempted,  in  all  that  has  gone  before,  to  point 
jj  out  what,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  origin  of  the  drama, 
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what  its  character  is,  and  what  its  style  should  be,  the 
time  has  come  to  descend  from  these  exalted  general  con- 
siderations upon  the  art  to  the  particular  case  which  has 
led  us  to  put  them  forth.  It  remains  for  us  to  discourse 
to  the  reader  of  our  work,  of  this  Cromwell;  and  as  it  is 
not  a  subject  in  which  we  take  pleasure,  we  will  say  very 
little  about  it  in  very  few  words. 

**-Qliver   Cromwell   is  one  of   those   historical   characters 
who    are    at   once   very    famous    and   very    little   known. 
Most    of    his    biographers  —  and    among    them    there    are 
some  who  are  themselves  historical  —  have   left   that   co- 
lossal figure  incomplete.     It  would  seem  that  they  dared\ 
not  assemble  all  the  characteristic  features  of  that  strange/// 
and  gigantic  prototype  of  the  religious  reformation,  of  they 
political  revolution  of  England.     Almost  all  of  them  have-^ 
confined  themselves  to  reproducing  on  a  larger  scale  the 
simple  and  ominous   profile   drawn  by   Bossuet   from   his 
Catholic   and  monarchical  standpoint,   from  his   episcopal 
pulpit  supported  by  the  throne  of  Louis  XIV. 

Like  everybody  else,  the  author  of  this  book  went  no 
further  than  that.  The  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell  sug- 
gested to  him  simply  the  bare  conception  of  a  fanatical 
regicide  and  a  great  captain.  Only  on  prowling  among 
the  chronicles  of  the  times,  which  he  did  with  delight, 
and  on  looking  through  the  English  memoirs  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  he  surprised  to  find  that  a  wholly 
new  Cromwell  was  gradually  exposed  to  his  gaze.  It  was 
no  longer  simply  Bossuet's  Cromwell  the  soldier,  Crom- 
well the  politician;  it  was  a  complex,  heterogeneous,  mul- 
tiple being,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  contraries  —  a  mixture 
of  much  that  was  evil  and  much  that  was  good,  of  genius 
and  pettiness;  a  sort  of  Tiberius-Dandin,  the  tyrant  01*^ 
Europe  and  the  plaything  of  his  family;  an  old  regicide, 
who  delighted  to  humiliate  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  kings 
of  Europe,  and  was  tormented  by  his  young  royalist  daugh- 
ter; austere  and  gloomy  in  his  manners,  yet  keeping  four 
court  jesters  about  him;  given  to  the  composition  of 
wretched  verses;  sober,  simple,  frugal,  yet  a  stickler  for 
etiquette;  a  rough  soldier  and  a  crafty  politician;  skilled 
in  theological  disputation  and  very  fond  of  it;  a  dull,  dif- 
fuse, obscure  orator,  but  clever  in  speaking  the  language 
of  anybody  whom  he  wished  to  influence;  a  hypocrite  and 
a  fanatic;  a  visionary  swayed  by  phantoms  of  his  child- 
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hood,  believing  in  astrologers  and  banishing  them;  suspi- 
cious to  excess,  always  threatening,  rarely  sanguinary;    a 
strict    observer    of    Puritan    rules,    and    solemnly   wasting 
several  hours  a  day  in  buffoonery ;  abrupt  and  contemptuous 
with  his  intimates,  caressing  with  the  secretaries  whom  he 
feared,  holding  his   remorse   at   bay  with   sophistry,    pal- 
tering with  his  conscience;  inexhaustible  in  adroitness,  in 
$   tricks,    in   resources;    mastering   his    imagination   by    his 
I   intelligence;    grotesque  and   sublime;    in  a   word,   one   of 
;   those  men  who  are  "  square  at  the  base,"  as  they   were 
described  by  Napoleon,  himself  their  chief,  in  his  mathe- 
matically exact  and  poetically  figurative  language. 

He  who  writes  these  lines,  in  presence  of  this  rare  and 
impressive  ensemble,  felt  that  Bossuet's  impassioned  sketch 
was  no  longer  sufficient  for  him.  He  began  to  walk  about 
that  lofty  figure,  and  he  was  seized  by  a  powerful  tempta- 
tion to  depict  the  giant  in  all  his  aspects.  It  was  a  rich 
soil.  Beside  the  man  of  war  and  the  statesman,  it  re- 
mained to  draw  the  theologian,  the  pedant,  the  wretched 
poet,  the  seer  of  visions,  the  buffoon,  the  father,  the  hus- 
band, the  human  Proteus  —  in  a  word,  the  twofold  Crom- 
well, homo  et  vir. 

There  is  one  period  of  his  life,  especially,  in  which  this 
strange  personality  exhibits  itself  in  all  its  forms.  It 
is  not  as  one  might  think  at  first  blush,  the  period  of 
the  trial  of  Charles  I,  instinct  as  that  is  with  depressing 
and  terrible  interest;  but  it  is  the  moment  when  the  am- 
bitious mortal  boldly  attempted  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  that 
monarch's  death;  it  is  the  moment  when  Cromwell,  hav- 
ing attained  what  would  have  been  to  any  other  man  the 
zenith  of  fortune  —  master  of  England,  whose  innumerable 
factions  knelt  silently  at  his  feet;  master  of  Scotland, 
of  which  he  had  made  a  satrapy,  and  of  Ireland  which 
he  had  turned  into  a  prison;  master  of  Europe  through 
his  diplomacy  and  his  fleets  —  seeks  to  fulfil  the  dream 
of  his  earliest  childhood,  the  last  ambition  of  his  life: 
to  make  himself  king.  Hiaiary-iifiYer  had  a...more^  im- 
j  I  pressive  lesson  in  a  more  impressive  drama.  First  of  all, 
'  •  the  Protector  arranges  to  be  urged  to  assume  the  crown: 
the  august  farce  begins  by  addresses  from  municipalities, 
from  counties;  then  there  comes  an  act  of  Parliament. 
Cromwell,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  play,  pretends  to 
be  displeased;   we  see  him  put  out  a  hand  toward   the 
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sceptre,  then  draw  it  back;  by  a  devious  path  he  draws 
near  the  throne  from  which  he  has  swept  the  legitimate 
dynasty.  At  last  he  makes  up  his  mind,  suddenly;  by 
his  command  Westminster  is  decked  with  flags,  the  dais 
is  built,  the  crown  is  ordered  from  the  jewelers,  the  day 
is  appointed  for  the  ceremony. — Strange  denouement!  On 
that  very  day,  in  presence  of  the  populace,  the  troops, 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  great  hall  of  Westminster, 
on  that  dais  from  which  he  expected  to  descend  as  king, 
suddenly,  as  if  aroused  by  a  shock,  he  seems  to  awaken 
at  the  sight  of  the  crown,  asks  if  he  is  dreaming,  and 
what  the  meaning  is  of  all  this  regal  pomp,  and  in  a 
speech  that  lasts  three  hours  declines  the  kingly  title. 

Was  it  because  his  spies  had  warned  him  of  two  con- 
spiracies formed  by  Cavaliers  and  Puritans  in  concert, 
wlych  were  intended,  taking  advantage  of  this  misstep,  to 
break  out  on  the  same  day?  Was  it  an  inward  revolution 
caused  by  the  silence  or  the  murmurs  of  the  populace, 
discomposed  to  see  their  regicide  ascend  the  throne?  Or 
was  it  simply  the  sagacity  of  genius,  the  instinct  of  a 
far-seeing,  albeit  unbridled  ambition,  which  realizes  how 
one  step  forward  changes  a  man's  position  and  attitude, 
and  which  dares  not  expose  its  plebeian  structure  to  the 
wind  of  unpopularity?  Was  it  all  these  at  once?  This 
is  a  question  which  no  contemporaneous  document  answers 
satisfactorily.  So  much  the  better:  the  poet's  liberty  is 
the  more  complete,  and  the  drama  is  the  gainer  by  the 
latitude  which  history  affords  it.  It  will  be  seen  that 
here  the  latitude  is  ample  and  unique;  this  is,  in  truth, 
the  decisive  hour,  the  turning-point  in  Cromwell's  life. 
It  is  the  moment  when  his  chimera  escapes  from  him,  when 
the  present  kills  the  future,  when,  to  use  an  expressive 
colloquialism,  his  destiny  misses  fire.  All  of  Cromwell  is 
at  stake  in  the  comedy  being  played  between  England  and 
himself. 

Such  then  is  the  man  and  such  the  period  of  which  we 
have  tried  to  give  an  idea  in  this  book. 

The  author  has  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  child- 
like diversion  of  touching  the  keys  of  that  great  harpsi- 
chord. Unquestionably,  more  skillful  hands  might  have 
evoked  a  thrilling  and  profound  melody  —  not  of  those 
which  simply  caress  the  ear  —  but  of  those  intimate  har- 
monies  which  stir   the  whole  man  to   the   depths  of  his 
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being,  as  if  each  key  of  the  key-board  were  connected  with 
a  fibre  of  the  heart.  He  has  surrendered  to  the  desire  to 
depict  all  those  fanaticisms,  all  those  superstitions  — 
maladies  to  which  religion  is  subject  at  certain  epochs; 
to  the  longing  to  "  make  playthings  of  all  these  men/'  as 
Hamlet  says.  To  set  in  array  about  and  below  Cromwell, 
himself  the  centre  and  pivot  of  that  court,  of  that  people, 
of  that  little  world,  which  attracts  all  to  his  cause  and 
inspires  all  with  his  vigour,  that  twofold  conspiracy  devised 
by  two  factions  which  detest  each  other,  but  join  hands, 
to  overthrow  the  man  who  blocks  their  path,  but  which 
unite  simply  without  blending;  and  that  Puritan  faction, 
of  divers  minds,  fanatical,  gloomy,  unselfish,  choosing  for 
leader  the  most  insignificant  of  men  for  such  a  great  part, 
the  egotistical  and  cowardly  Lambert;  and  the  faction  of 
the  Cavaliers,  featherheaded,  merry,  unscrupulous,  reck* 
less,  devoted,  led  by  the  man  who,  aside  from  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause,  was  least  fitted  to  represent  it,  the  stern 
and  upright  Ormond;  and  those  ambassadors,  so  humble 
and  fawning  before  the  soldier  of  fortune;  and  the  court 
itself,  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  upstarts  and  great 
nobles  vying  with  one  another  in  baseness;  and  the  four 
jesters  whom  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  history  permitted 
me  to  invent;  and  Cromwell's  family,  each  member  of 
which  is  as  a  thorn  in  his  flesh;  and  Thurloe,  the  Pro- 
tector's Achates;  and  the  Jewish  rabbi,  Israel  Ben-Manas- 
seh,  spy,  usurer,  and  astrologer,  vile  on  two  sides,  sublime 
on  the  third;  and  Rochester,  the  unique  Rochester,  absurd 
and  clever,  refined  and  crapulous,  always  cursing,  always 
in  love,  and  always  tipsy,  as  he  himself  boasted  to  Bishop 
Burnet  —  wretched  poet  and  gallant  gentleman,  vicious 
and  ingenuous,  staking  his  head  and  indifferent  whether  he 
wins  the  game  provided  it  amuses  him  —  in  a  word,  ca- 
pable of  everything,  of  ruse  and  recklessness,  calculation 
and  folly,  villainy  and  generosity;  and  the  morose  Carr, 
of  whom  history  describes  but  one  trait,  albeit  a  most  char- 
acteristic and  suggestive  one;  and  those  other  fanatics, 
of  all  ranks  and  varieties:  Harrison,  the  thieving  fanatic; 
Barebones  the  shopkeeping  fanatic;  Syndercomb,  the  bravo; 
Garland  the  tearful  and  pious  assassin;  gallant  Colonel 
Overton,  intelligent  but  a  little  declamatory;  the  austere 
and  unbending  Ludlow,  who  left  his  ashes  and  his  epitapk 
at  Lausanne;  and  lastly,  "Milton  and  a  few  other  nx 
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of  mind/*  as  we  read  in  a  pamphlet  of  1675  (Cromwell 
the  Politician),  which  reminds  one  of  "  a  certain  Dante  " 
of  the  Italian  chronicle. 

We  omit  many  less  important  characters,  of  each  of 
whom,  however,  the  actual  life  is  known,  and  each  of 
whom  has  his  marked  individuality,  and  all  of  whom  con- 
tributed to  the  fascination  which  this  vast  historical  scene 
exerted  upon  the  author's  imagination.  From  that  scene 
he  constructed  this  drama.  He  moulded  it  in  verse,  be- 
cause he  preferred  to  do  so.  One  will  discover  on  read- 
ing it  how  little  thought  he  gave  to  his  work  while  writing 
this  preface  —  with  what  disinterestedness,  for  instance, 
he  contended  agamsTTthe  Hbgma  of  the  unities.  His  drama 
does  hot  leave  London;  it  begins  on  June  25,  1657,  at  three 
in  the  morning,  and  ends  on  the  26th  at  noon.  Observe 
that  he  has  almost  followed  the  classic  formula,  as  the 
professors  of  poetry  lay  it  down  to-day.  They  need  not, 
however,  thank  him  for  it.  With  the  permission  of  history, 
not  of  Aristotle,  the  author  constructed  his  drama  thus; 
and  because,  when  the  interest  is  the  same,  he  prefers  a 
compacJLsubject  to  a  widely  diffused  one. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  its  present  proportions,  this  drama 
could  not  be  given  at  one  of  our  theatrical  performances. 
It_is,  too-  long.  The  reader  will  perhaps  comprehend,  none  1  .  j 
the  less,  that  every  part  of  it  was  written  for  the  stage. 
It  was  on  approaching  his  subject  to  study  it  that  the 
author  recognized,  or  thought  that  he  recognized,  the  im- 
possibility of  procuring  the  performance  of  .a  faithful  re- 
production of  it  on  our  stage,  in  the  exceptional  position 
it  now  occupies,  between  the  academic  Charybdis  and 
the  administrative  Scylla,  between  the  literary  juries  and 
the  political  censorship.  He  was  required  to  choose:  either 
the  wheedling,  tricky,  false  tragedy,  which  may  be  acted, 
or  the  audaciously,  true  drama,  which  is  prohibited. 
The  first  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  writing,  so  he 
preferred  to  attempt  the  second.  That  is  why,  hopeless 
of  ever  being  put  on  the  stage,  he  abandoned  himself,  freely 
and  submissively,  to  the  whims  of  composition,  to  the 
pleasure  of  painting  with  a  freer  hand,  to  the  develop- 
ments which  his*  subject  demanded,  and  which,  even  if  they 
keep  his  drama  off  the  strige,  have  at  all  events  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  it  almost  complete  from  the  historical 
standpoint.    However,  the  reading  committees  are  an  ob- 
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stacle  of  the  second  class  only.  If  it  should  happen  that 
the  dramatic  censorship,  realizing  how  far  this  harmless, 
conscientious  and  accurate  picture  of  Cromwell  and  his 
time  is  removed  from  our  own  age,  should  sanction  its 
production  on  the  stage,  in  that  case,  but  only  in  that  case, 
the  author  might  perhaps  extract  from  this  drama  a  play 
which  would  venture  to  show  itself  on  the  boards,  and 
would  be  hissed. 

Until  then  he  will  continue  to  hold  aloof  froggy  the 
theatre.  And  even  then  he  will  leave  his  cherished  and 
tranquil  retirement  soon  enough,  for  the  agitation  and 
excitement  of  this  new  world.  God  grant  that  he  may 
never  repent  of  having  exposed  the  unspotted  obscurity 
of  his  name  and  his  person  to  the  shoals,  the  squalls  and 
tempests  of  the  pit,  and  above  all  (for  what  does  a  mere 
failure  matter?)  to  the  wretched  bickerings  of  the  wings; 
of  having  entered  that  shifting,  foggy,  stormy  atmosphere, 
where  ignorance  dogmatises,  where  envy  hisses,  where  cabals 
cringe  and  crawl,  where  the  probity  of  talent  has  so 
often  been  misrepresented,  where  the  noble  innocence  of 
genius  is  sometimes  so  out  of  place,  where  mediocrity 
triumphs  in  lowering  to  its  level  the  superiority  which 
obscures  it,  where  one  finds  so  many  small  men  for  a 
single  great  one,  so  many  nobodies  for  one  Talma,  so  many 
myrmidons  for  one  Achilles!  This  sketch  will  seem  ill- 
tempered  perhaps,  and  far  from  flattering;  but  does  it  not 
fully  mark  out  the  distance  that  separates  our  stage,  the 

\    abode  of  intrigues  and  uproar,   from  the  solemn  serenity 
w)f  the  ancient  stage? 
Jl^"  Whatever  may  happen,  he  feels  bound  to  warn  in  ad- 

/ivance  that  small  number  of  persons  whom  such  a  pro- 
Iduction  might  attract,  that  a  play  made  up  of  excerpts 
Vrom  Cromwell  would  occupy  no  less  time  then  is  or- 
dinarily occupied  by  a  theatrical  performance.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  romantic  theatre  to  maintain  itself  otherwise. 
Surely,  if  people  desire  something  different  from  the  trage- 
dies in  which  one  or  two  characters,  abstract  types  of  a 
purely  metaphysical  idea,  stalk  solemnly  about  on  a  nar- 
row stage  occupied  only  by  a  few  confidants,  colourless 
reflections  of  the  heroes,  employed  to  fill  the  gaps  in  a 
simple,  unified,  single-stringed  plot;  if  that  sort  of  th 
has  grown  tiresome,  a  whole  evening  is  not  too  much  ti 
to  devote  to  delineating  with  some  fullness  a  man  amo 
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men,  a  whole  critical  period:  the  one,  with  his  peculiar 
temperament,  his  genius  which  adapts  itself  thereto,  his 
beliefs  which  dominate  them  both,  his  passions  which  throw 
out  of  gear  his  temperament,  his  genius  and  his  beliefs, 
his  tastes  which  give  colour  to  his  passions,  his  habits 
which  regulate  his  tastes  and  muzzle  his  passions,  and 
with  the  innumerable  procession  of  men  of  every  sort  whom 
these  various  elements  keep  in  constant  commotion  about 
him;  the  other,  with  its  manners,  its  laws,  its  fashions, 
its  wit,  its  attainments,  its  superstitions,  its  events,  and 
its  people,  whom  all  these  first  causes  in  turn  mould  like 
soft  wax.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  picture  will 
be  of  huge  proportions.  Instead  of  one  personality,  like 
that  with  which  the  abstract  drama  of  the  old  school  is 
content,  there  will  be  twenty,  forty,  fifty, —  who  knows 
how  many?  —  of  every  size  and  of  every  degree  of  im- 
portance. There  will  be  a  crowd  of  characters  in  tho 
drama.  Would  it  not  be  niggardly  to  assign  it  two  hours 
only,  and  give  up  the  rest  of  the  performance  to  opera  — 
comique  or  farce?  to  cut  Shakespeare  for  Bobeche?  — 
And  do  not  imagine  that,  if  the  plot  is  well  adjusted, 
the  multitude  of  characters  set  in  motion  will  cause  fatigue 
to  the  spectator  or  confusion  in  the  drama.  Shakespeare, 
abounding  in  petty  details,  is  at  the  same  time,  "Sfict'  "for 
that- very  reason,  imposing  by  the  grandeur  of  the  ensemble. 
v  It  is  the  oak  which  casts  a  most  extensive  shadow  with 
its  myriads  of  slender  leaves. 
y/j  Let  us  hope  that  people  in  France  will  ere  long  become 
J  ^accustomed  to  devote  a  whole  evening  to  a  single  play. 
V^In  England  and  Germany  there  are  plays  that  last  six 
hours.  The  Greeks,  about  whom  we  hear  so  much,  the 
Greeks  —  and  after  the  fashion  of  Scuderi  we  will  cite  at 
this  point  the  classicist  Dacier,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
his  Poetics  —  the  Greeks  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to 
have  twelve  or  sixteen  plays  acted  in  a  single  day.  *  Among 
a  people  who  are  fond  of  spectacles  the  attention  is  more 
lively  than  is  commonly  believed.  The  Mariage  de  Figaro, 
the  connecting  link  of  Beaumarchais's  great  trilogy,  oc- 
cupies the  whole  evening,  and  who  was  ever  bored  or 
fatigued  by  it.  Beaumarchais  was  worthy  to  venture  on 
the  first  step  toward  that  goal  of  modern  art  at  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  in  two  hours,  that  pro- 
found, insatiable  interest  which  results  from  a  vast,  life- 
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like  and  multiform  plot.  "  But,"  someone  will  say,  **  this 
performance,  consisting  of  a  single  play,  would  be  monoto- 
nous, would  seem  terribly  long." — Not  so.  On  tbe  con- 
trary it  would  lose  its  present  monotony  and  tediousness. 
For  what  is  done  now?  The  spectator's  entertainment  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  sharply  defined  parts.  At  first 
he  is  given  two  hours  of  serious  enjoyment,  then  one  hour 
of  hilarious  enjoyment;  these,  with  the  hour  of  entr*  actes, 
which  we  do  not  include  in  the  enjoyment,  make  four 
hours.  What  would  the  romantic  drama  do?  It  would 
mingle  and  blend  artistically  these  two  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  would  lead  the  audience  constantly  from  sobriety 
to  laughter,  from  mirthful  excitement  to  heart-breaking 
emotion,  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  pleasant  to  severe.,, 
For,  as  we  have  already  proved,  the  drama  is  the  gro- 
tesque in  conjunction  with  the  sublime,  the  soul  within 
the  body;  it  is  tragedy  beneath  comedy.  Do  you  not  see 
that,  by  affording  you  repose  from  one  impression  by  means 
of  another,  by  sharpening  the  tragic  upon  the  comic, 
the  merry  upon  the  terrible,  and  at  need  calling  in  the 
charms  of  the  opera,  these  performances,  while  presenting 
but  one  play,  would  be  worth  a  multitude  of  others? 
The  romantic  stage  would  make  a  piquant,  savoury,  diversi- 
fied dish  of  that  which,  on  the  classic  stage,  is  a  drug 
divided  into  two  pills. 
jf"  The  author  has  soon  come  to  the  end  of  what  he  had 
to  say  to  the  reader.  He  has  no  idea  how  the  critioi 
will  greet  this  drama  and  these  thoughts,  summarily  set 
fortn,  stripped  of  their  corollaries  and  ramifications,  put 
together  currente  calamo,  and  in  haste  to  have  done  with 
them.  Doubtless  they  will  appear  to  "the  disciples  of 
La  Harpe"  most  impudent  and  strange.  But  if  perchance, 
naked  and  undeveloped  as  they  are,  they  should  have  the 
power  to  start  upon  the  road  of  truth  this  public  whose 
education  is  so  far  advanced,  and  whose  minds  so  many 
notable  writings,  of  criticism  or  of  original  thought, 
books  or  newspapers,  have  already  matured  for  art,  let 
the  public  follow  that  impulsion,  caring  naught  whether 
it  comes  from  a  man  unknown,  from  a  voice  with  no 
authority,  from  a  work  of  little  merit.  It  is  a  copper 
bell  which  summons  the  people  to  the  true  temple  and  the 
true  God. 

.4    

/  There  is  to-day  the  old  literary  regime  as  well  as  thf 
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old  political  regime.  The  last  century  still  weighs  upon 
the  present  one  at  almost  every  point.  It  is  notably  op- 
pressive in  the  matter  of  criticism.  For  instance,  you  find 
living  men  who  repeat  to  you  this  definition  of  taste  let  fall 
by  Voltaire :  "  Taste  in  poetry  is  no  different  from  what 
it  is  in  women's  clothes."  Taste,  then,  is  coquetry.  Re- 
markable words,  which  depict  marvellously  the  painted, 
moucheU,  powdered  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  — 
that  literature  in  paniers,  pompons  and  falbalas.  They 
give  an  admirable  resume*  of  an  age  with  which  the  loftiest 
geniuses  could  not  come  in  contact  without  becoming  petty, 
in  one  respect  or  another;  of  an  age  when  Montesquieu  was 
able  and  apt  to  produce  Le  Temple  de  Guide ,  Voltaire 
Le  Temple  du  Gout,  Jean-Jacques  Le  Devin  du  Village.  . 

Taste  is  the  common  1  sense  of  genius.  This  is  what 
will  soon  be  demonstrated  by  another  school  of  criticism, 
powerful,  outspoken,  well-informed, —  a  school  of  the  cen- 
tury which  is  beginning  to  put  forth  vigorous  shoots  un- 
der the  dead  and  withered  branches  of  the  old  school. 
This  youthful  criticism,  as  serious  as  the  other  is  frivolous, 
as  learned  as  the  other  is  ignorant,  has  already  established 
organs  that  are  listened  to,  and  one  is  sometimes  sur- 
prised to  find,  even  in  the  least  important  sheets,  ex- 
cellent articles  emanating  from  it.  Joining  hands  with 
all  that  is  fearless  and  superior  in  letters,  it  will  de- 
liver  us  from  two  scourges :  tottering  classicism,  and  false 
romanticism,  which  "'has"  the  presumption  to  show  itself 
at  the  feet  of  the  true.  <  For  modern  genius  already  has 
its  shadow,  its  copy,  its  parasite,  its  classic,  which  forms 
itself  upon  it,  smears  itself  with  its  colours,  assumes  its 
livery,  picks  up  its  crumbs,  and,  like  the  sorcerer's  pupil, 
puts  in  play,  with  words  retained  by  the  memory,  elements 
of  theatrical  action  of  which  it  has  not  the  secret.  Thus 
it  does  idiotic  things  which  its  master  many  a  time  has 
much  difficulty  in  making  good.  But  the  thing  that  must 
be  destroyed  first  of  all  is  the  old  false  taste.  Present- 
day  literature  must  be  cleansed  of  its  rust.  In  vain  does 
the  rust  eat  into  it  and  tarnish  it.  It  is  addressing  a 
young,  stern,  vigorous  generation,  which  does  not  under- 
stand it.  The  train  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  still  drag-* 
ging  in  the  nineteenth;  but  we,  we  young  men  who 
seen  Bonaparte,  are  not  the  ones  who  will  carry  it 

We  are  approaching,  then,  the  moment  wh 
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see  the  new  criticism  prevail,  firmly  established   upon   a 

broad    and    deep    foundation.     People   generally    will    soon 

understand  that  writers  should  be  judged,  not  according  to 

/>•  rules  and  species,  which  are  contrary  to  nature  and  art, 

•  but  according  to  the  immutable  principles   of  the   art  of 

•  composition,  and  the  special  lawn  nf  thsir  infliYidli"^  tfTifc 
j  peraments.  The  sound  judgment  of  all  men  will  be 
f  ashamed  of  the  criticism  which  broke  Pierre  Corneille  on 
i  the  wheel,  gagged  Jean  Racine,  and  which  ridiculously  re- 
J    habilitated  John  Milton  only  by  virtue  of  the  epic  code  of 

Pere  le  Bossu.  People  will  consent  to  place  themselves  at 
the  author's  standpoint,  to  view  the  subject  with  his  eyes, 
in  order  to  judge  a  work  intelligently.  They  will  lay 
aside  —  and  it  is  M.  de  Chateaubriand  who  speaks  — "  the 
{paltry  criticism  of  defects  for  the  noble  and  fruitful  criti- 
j  cism  of  beauties."  It  is  time  that  all  acute  minds  should 
grasp  the  thread  that  frequently  connects  what  we,  follow* 
ing  our  special  whim,  call  "  defects "  with  what  we  call 
"  beauty."  Defects  —  at  all  events  those  which  we  call  by 
that  name  —  are  often  the  inborn,  necessary,  inevitable  con- 
ditions of  good  qualities. 

Scit  genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum. 

Who  ever  saw  a  medal  without  its  reverse?  a  talent  that 
had  not  some  shadow  with  its  brilliancy,  some  smoke  with  its 
flame?  Such  a  blemish  can  be  only  the  inseparable  con- 
sequence of  such  beauty.  This  rough  stroke  of  the  brush, 
which  offends  my  eye  at  close  range,  completes  the  effect 
and  gives  relief  to  the  whole  picture.  Efface  one  and 
you  efface  the  other.  Originality  is  made  up  of  such 
things.  Genius  is  necessarily  uneven.  There  are  no  high 
mountains  without  deep  ravines.  Fill  up  the  valley  with 
the  mountain  and  you  will  have  nothing  but  a  steppe, 
a  plateau,  the  plain  of  Les  Sablons  instead  of  the  Alps, 
swallows  and  not  eagles. 

We  must  also  take  into  account  the  weather,  the  climate, 
the  local  influences.  The  Bible,  Homer,  hurt  us  some- 
times by  their  very  sublimities.  Who  would  want  to 
part  with  a  word  of  either  of  them?  Our  infirmity  of 
takes  fright  at  the  inspired  bold  flights  of  genius,  iot 
lack  of  power  to  swoop  down  upon  objects  with  such 
intelligence.     And  then,  once  again,  there  are  defects  wh 
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take  root  only  in  masterpieces;  it  is  given  only  to  certain 
geniuses  to  have  certain  defects.  Shakespeare  is  blamed 
for  his  abuse  of  metaphysics,  of  wit,  of  redundant  scenes, 
of  obscenities,  for  his  employment  of  the  mythological 
nonsense  in  vogue  in  his  time,  for  exaggeration,  obscurity, 
bad  taste,  bombast,  asperities  of  style. ;  The  oak,  that 
giant  tree  which  we  were  comparing  to  Shakespeare  just 
now,  and  which  has  more  than  one  point  of  resemblance  to 
him,  the  oak  has  an  unusual  shape,  gnarled  branches, 
dark  leaves,  and  hard,  rough  bark;  but  it  is  the  oak. 

And  it  is  because  of  these  qualities  that  it  is  the  oak. 
If  you  would  have  a  smooth  trunk,  straight  branches, 
satiny  leaves,  apply  to  the  pale  birch,  the  hollow  elder, 
the  weeping  willow;  but  leave  the  mighty  oak  in  peace. 
Do  not  stone  that  which  gives  you  shade. 

The  author  of  this  book  knows  as  well  as  any  one  the 
numerous  and  gross  faults  of  his  works.  If  it  happens 
too  seldom  that  he  corrects  them,  it  is  because  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  him  to  return  to  a  work  that  has  grown  cold. 
Moreover,  what  has  he  ever  done  that  is  worth  that  trouble  ? 
The  labor  that  he  would  throw  away  in  correcting  the  im- 
perfections of  his  books,  he  prefers  to  use  in  purging  his 
•  intellect  of  its  defects.  It  is  his  method  to  correct  one 
work  only  in  another  work. 

However,  no  matter  what  treatment  may  be  accorded 
his  book,  he  binds  himself  not  to  defend  it,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  If  his  drama  is  worthless,  what  is  the  use  of  up- 
holding it?  If  it  is  good,  why  defend  it?  Time  will  do 
the  book  justice  or  will  wreak  justice  upon  it.  Its  suc- 
cess for  the  moment  is  the  affair  of  the  publisher  alone.  If 
then  the  wrath  of  the  critics  is  aroused  by  the  publication 
of  this  essay,  he  will  let  them  do  their  wor.it.  What  re- 
ply should  he  make  to  them?  He  is  not  one  of  those  who 
speak,  as  the  Castilian  poet  says,  "  through  the  mouths 
of  their  wounds." 

Por  la  boca  de  su  herida. 

One  last  word.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  in  this 
somewhat  long  journey  through  so  many  different  subjects, 

the    authorJ]Qg     QanaraMy    rnfrnJTind     funm     rftafing    hia    ppr,  |    / 

sonal  views  upon  texts  or  citations  of  authorities.     It  is// 
not,  However,  because  he  did  not  nave  tiiem  at" lily  Uaild. 
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"  If  the  poet  establishes  things  that  are  impossible  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  his  art,  he  makes  a  mistake  un- 
questionably; but  it  ceases  to  be  a  mistake  when  by  this 
means  he  has  reached  the  end  that  he  aimed  at;  for  he 
has  found  what  he  sought." — "  They  take  for  nonsense 
whatever  the  weakness  of  their  intellects  does  not  allow  them 
to  understand.  They  are  especially  prone  to  call  absurd 
those  wonderful  passages  in  which  the  poet,  in  order  the 
better  to'  enforce  his  argument,  departs,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  from  his  argument.  In  fact,  the  precept  which 
makes  it  a  rule  sometimes  to  disregard  rules,  is  a  mystery 
of  the  art  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  men  understand  who 
are  absolutely  without  taste  and  whom  a  sort  of  abnormal- 
ity of  mind  renders  insensible  to  those  things  which  or- 
dinarily impress  men." 

Who  said  the  first?  Aristotle.  Who  said  the  last? 
Boileau.  By  these  two  specimens  you  will  see  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  drama  might,  as  well  as  another,  have  shielded 
himself  with  proper  names  and  taken  refuge  behind  others* 
reputations.  But  he  preferred  to  leave  that  style  of  argu- 
ment to  those  who  deem  it  unanswerable,  universal  and  all- 
powerful.  As  for  himself,  he  prefers  reasons  to  author- 
ities; he  has  always  cared  more  for  arms  than  for  coats-of- 
arms.  » 

October,  1827. 
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ACT  FIEST.    THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

The  Inn  of  the  Three  Cranes. —  Rough  wooden 
tables  and  chairs. —  A  door  at  the  bach  of  the 
stage  opening  on  a  square. —  The  interior  of  an 
old  dwelling-house  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Scene  1. —  Lord  Ormond,  disguised  as  a  Round- 
head: hair  cut  very  short,  high-crowned  hat  with 
a  broad  brim,  Mack  broadcloth  coat,  black  serge 
breeches,  and  high  boots. —  Lord  Broghill, 
fashionable,  niglige  costume  of  a  Cavalier:  hat 
with  plumes,  breeches  and  doublet  of  slashed 
satin,  low  shoes.*. 

Lord  Broghill  [entering  through  the  door  at  the 
back,  which  he  leaves  partly  open,  affording  a 
glimpse  of  the  square  and  of  the  old  houses 
lighted  by  the  first  rays  of  dawn.  He  holds  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand  and  is  reading  it  with 
close  attention.  Lord  Ormond  is  seated  at  a 
table  in  a  dark  corner. 

"  To-morrow  — 'twill  be  June  the  twenty-fifth  — 
A  person  whom  Loi;d  Broghill  once  esteemed 
His  Lordship  will  await  at  the  Three  Cranes, 
Hard  by  the  wine-market,  where  two  streets  meet." 

[He  looks  about  him. 
This  is  the  tavern  — 'tis  the  selfsame  place 
Which  Charles,  forsook  of  God  at  Worcester, 
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Striving  to  save  his  head,  having  lost  his  crown, 

Alone  and  friendless,  in  mid-London  chose, 

Therein  to  hide  from  Cromwell. 
[He  looks  again  at  the  letter. 

But  this  note, 

Which  I  had  yesterday,  whence  does  it  come  ? 

The  hand  — 

Ormond  [rising.']     May  God  preserve  Lord  Broghill ! 

Broghill  [eying  him  disdainfully  from  head  to  foot. 

What! 

Was  't  you,  my  friend,  who  caused  me,  at  this  hour, 

To  quit  my  dwelling  for  this  smoky  den  ? 

Tell  me  your  name.     Whence  came  you?     Or  from 
whom? 

What  is  your  errand  ?  —  I  have  seen  this  man. 

Ormond.     Lord  Broghill! 

Broghill.  Answer  me!     Knaves  of  your  sort 

Are  fit  to  amuse  our  servants  at  our  doors; 

And  to  entreat  them  well  is  all  the  honour 

That  those  of  our  rank  owe  to  those  of  yours. 

I  find  you  bold ! 

Ormond.  Saving  your  Lordship's  presence  — 

Discourse  you  as  a  people's  nobleman, 

A  friend  of  Cromwell? 

Broghill.  The  old  Puritan, 

If  you  perchance  should  wake  him  thus  betimes, 

Would  have  you  hanged  full  thirty  cubits  high, 

To  change  the  course  of  your  ideas. 

Ormond  [aside.]  Awake  him! 

Rather  I  hope  to  send  him  off  to  sleep ! 

Broghill.     Cromwell,  who'll  soon  be  seated  on  the 
throne, 

Will  find  a  way  to  chastise  the  canaille. 

Ormond.    His  throne's  a  block,  his  purple  is  blood- 
stained. 
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A  turncoat  subject  of  the  Stuarts,  you 

Have  not  remembered  it. 

Broghill.  That  glance  —  that  voice! 

Who  are  you,  in  God's  name? 

Ormond.  Broghill  doth  ask! 

Remember  you,  my  Lord,  the  Irish  wars? 

Together  in  those  days  we  served  the  King. 

Broghill.     'Tis  my  Lord  Ormond!     My  old  friend, 
'tis  you ! 
[He  grasps  his  hands  affectionately. 

In  London  —  you!     Great  God!  and  on  the  eve 

Of  the  very  day  when,  flushed  with  victory, 

Cromwell  doth*  clothe  himself  with  power  supreme! 

What  do  you  here,  unhappy  man? 

Ormond.  My  duty. 

Broghill.     Have  I  misjudged  thee?     But  this  som- 
bre air, 

My  lord  —  the  passing  years  —  and  above  all 

This  ministerial  garb  —  you  are  so  changed ! 

Ormond.     Less  changed  than  you,  Broghill.     You 
bend  the  knqe, 

Ay,  Broghill  does  obeisance  at  the  feet 

Of  Cromwell,*  execrable  regicide ! 

In  garb  I've  changed,  but  you  in  heart  and  soul ! 

So  you  who  in  our  combats  loomed  so  grand, 

You  rose  so  high,  to  fall  so  low  at  last ! 

Broghill.     Ah!    vanquished,   I    do    pity   you;   pro- 
scribed, 

I  you  revere;  but  language  of  this  sort  — 

Ormond.     Is  no  less  just  than  harsh.     But  list  to 
me: 

You  may  atone  for  all.     Serve  me  — 

Broghill.  With  Cromwell? 

Oh,  yes,  I  hasten  to  implore  his  grace. 

You  are  proscribed,  and  I  can  save  your  life. 


» 
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Ormond.     Stay!     Ask  me   rather  to  protect   your 

head. 
Your  upstart  champion,  protector,  king, 
Your  Cromwell  is  more  near  his  fall  than  I. 
Broghill.    What  do  I  hear? 

Ormond.  Once  more  hear  what  I  say: 

Consumed  with  spleen,  and  of  the  paltry  names 
Of  highness  and  protector  all  a-weary, 
"lis  Cromwell's  purpose,  to  be  raised  aloft  * 
To  the  King's  throne,  to  be  by  monarchs  hailed 
With  the  proud  title  of  His  Majesty. 
And  in  this  spoil,  which  all  do  share,  he  takes 
The  bloodstained  heritage  of  Charles  the  First. 
And  he  shall  have  it  all !  his  throne  and  bier. 
The  King  king-killer  in  his  pride  shall  learn 
How  heavy  is  the  crown;  and  that,  although 
One  seizes  it  by  craft  and  violence, 
It  crushes  oft  the  heads  that  it  adorns. 
Broghill.     What  do  you  say? 

Ormond.  To-morrow,  at  the  hour 

When  Westminster  shall  open   for  this  king 
Whom  hell  is  soon  to  consecrate,  I  say 
That  you  will  see  him  wallow  in  his  blood, 
Felled  by  our  swords,  ay,  on  the  very  steps 
Of  the  throne  that  he  an  instant  has  usurped ! 
Broghill.    Madman!  the  army  is  his  suite,  and  aye 
That  moving  wall  of  iron  protects  his  life. 
Do  you  know  e'en  the  number  of  his  guards  ? 
How  will  you  force  a  passage  through  three  ranks 
Of  halberds  and  his  mail-clad  infantry, 
His  heralds,  clubmen  and  black  musketeers, 
And  scarlet  cuirassiers? 

Ormond.  They  are  with  us. 

Broghill.    What  is  your  hope  ?    To  see  the  Cavaliers 
United  with  the  Eoundheads? 
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Ormond.  You  will  see 

With  your  own  eyes,  here  in  this  place,  ere  long, 

The  King's  men  mingling  with  the  partisans 

Of  Parliament.     The  lowering  Puritans 

Obey  the  voice  of  their  fanaticism. 

They'll  have  no  more  of  Oliver  than  Charles. 

If  Cromwell  grasps  the  throne,  then  at  their  hands 

He  dies.     Lambert,  his  rival  and  their  chief, 

Doth  join  with  us.     He  ventures  to  aspire 

To  replace  Cromwell,  but  we'll  look  to  that! 

Spanish  and  Flemish  gold  have  won  for  us 

Many  confederates  within  these  walls. 

'Tis  a  fair  game  in  short, —  we  cast  the  die ! 

BroghUL     Cromwell  is  very  shrewd!  you  stake  your 

head. 
Ormond.    For  whom  to-morrow'll  be  a  festal  day, 
God  alone  knows.     Our  plot's  success  is  sure. 
This  morning  Eochester  will  hither  bring 
Sedley  and  Jenkins,  Clifford,  Davenant 
The  poet,  who  the  King's  secret  commands 
Doth  bear  to  us.     To  the  same  rendezvous 
Sir  Richard  Willis,  Harrison  and  Carr 
Will  come. 

BroghUL     But  they're  in  prison ;  they  are  foes 
Whom  Cromwell  holds  in  durance  in  the  Tower. 
Ormond.     A  word  confounds  thee.     Bound  by  di- 
verse ties 
To  the  same  fate  —  to  compass  Cromwell's  fall, — 
Our  ranks  include  Barkstead  the  regicide, 
The  Keeper  of  the  Tower,  whom  the  hope 
Of  pardonvhath  impelled  to  side  with  us. 
You  see  how  artfully  our  scheme's  devised. 
In  a  vast  network  Cromwell  is  enmeshed. 
He'll  not  escape!     Beneath  the  throne  he  rears, 
Like-minded  interests  have  digged  a  pit. 
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To  this,  end  came  I  from  the  Continent. 

I  fain  would  save  your  head,  Broghill,  and  now 

I  ask  you  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  name, 

My  royal  master :     "  Do  you  choose  to  live 

A  faithful  subject,  or  to  die  a  traitor  ?  " 

Broghill.    What  say  you? 

Ormond.  To  the  standard  of  the  King 

Keturn. 

Broghill.  Alas !     I,  too,  in  the  old  days 

Was  a  leal,  faithful  subject;  for  our  King 

I  took  strong  castles  and  defended  towns; 

And  I,  who  once  was  soldier  of  the  Stuarts, 

Am  now,  by  cruel  destiny,  transformed 

To  Cromwell's  courtier!     To  his  dreary  fate, 

Dear  Ormond,  leave  a  wretched  renegade! 

Do  you,  in  your  turn,  list,  and  be  my  judge. — 

During  the  conflict  with  the  Parliament, 

I  hither  came  to  raise  a  regiment. 

Like  you  I  lay  in  hiding,  and  a  price 

Was  set  upon  my  head.     One  day  I  had 

A  visit  from  a  stranger.     It  was  Cromwell.— 

My  life  was  in  his  hand.     He  saved  my  life. 

In  gratitude  my  duty  I  forgot. 

He  took  possession  of  me,  and  ere  long 

I  was,  like  him,  a  sacrilegious  rebel. 

My  arm  doth  his  republicans  uphold, 

And,  for  my  King  first  raised,  against  him  fights. 

Cromwell  hath  since  created  me  a  peer, 

Lieutenant-general  of  artillery, 

A  judge  of  his  High  Court  and  Privy  Council. 

Thus,  by  his  favour  raised  to  highest  rank, 

Falls  he,  I  must  fall  likewise  by  his  side; 

Nor  can  I,  faithless  to  my  lawful  King, 

Whatever  love  I  bear  his  noble  house, 

Eenew  my  faith  unstained  by  treachery. 
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Ormond.    Deplorable  and  wonted  consequence 

Of  civil  strife !     0  God !  on  what  slight  threads 

Virtues  political  depend  to-day! 

How  many  owe  their  fall  to  ,their  harsh  fate ! 

How  many  who  appear  as  white  as  snow 

Are  simply  fortunate!     Broghill!  with  us 

Shatter  the  yoke  that  doth  oppress  us  all; 

Prove  your  repentance! 

Broghill.  What!  another  crime? 

Nay.     In  your  fatal  secret  I  may  be 

A  confidant  discreet,  but  nought  beyond. 

Neutral  in  this  sad  conflict,  be  it  mine 

To  undergo  your  triumph,  or  to  break 

Your  fall.    Whoever  be  the  conqueror, 

Faithful  to  both,  with  Cromwell  to  succumb, 

Or  move  him  to  be  merciful  to  you. 

Ormond.   To  hold  your  peace  and  act  not !    So  you'll 

be 
To  Cromwell  false,  yet  serve  not  your  true  master. 
In  God's  name  be  to  us  a  sincere  friend 
Or  sincere  foe,  and  not  half -false,  half -true ! 
Denounce  me,  rather! 

Broghill  [haughtily.]     For  those  words,  my  lord, 
Were  you  not  outlawed,  you  should  answer  me! 
Ormond  [offering  him  his  hand. 
Forgive  me,  Broghill;  an  old  soldier  I, 
Full  twenty  years,  faithful  to  my  King, 
My  duty  I  performed.    Upon  my  body 
Are  written  well-nigh  all  my  services 
And  well-nigh  all  my  battles,  in  deep  scars ; 
By  many  a  skilful  chief  have  I  been  taught  — 
Prince  Eupert  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose; 
I've  led  without  vainglory  and  obeyed 
Without  complaint.     'Neath  helm  and  coat  of  mail 
I  have  grown  old  and  grey ;  the  death  I  saw 
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Of  Strafford  and  of  Derby;  and  the  fields 

Of  Dunbar,  Tredagh,  Naseby,  Worcester  — 

Those  combats  of  the  only  arms  on  earth 

That  could  uphold  or  strike  down  England's  throne; 

I  saw  that  throne,  by  conflict  shaken,  fall; 

I  have  made  war  on  ranters,  preachers,  saints; 

My  hand,  engaged  in  never-ending  strife, 

Can  tell  how  many  strokes  will  dull  the  sword. 

Ah  well !     I  near  at  last  my  labours'  goal, 

Cromwell  must  fall !     A  new  day  is  at  hand. 

But  must  it  be,  to  sadden  all  my  joy, 

To  dim  my  glory,  that  a  friend  must  die, 

A  victim  of  my  victory?     Old  comrade, 

Eemember  that  we  two  our  dauntless  blades 

Have  bathed  in  the  same  blood,  and  breathed  the 

dust 
Of  the  same  conflicts.     For  the  second  time 
And  last,  Broghill,  I  ask,  in  the  King's  name : 
Wilt  live  a  faithful  subject,  or  wilt  die 
A  traitor  ?  —  Think  on 't.     Ormond  will  await 
Your  answer  in  an  hour. 
[He  writes  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  hands  to 

Broghill. 

Hereon  is  writ 
My  borrowed  name  and  secret  dwelling-place. 
Broghill  [pushing  away  the  paper. 
Ah !  do  not  tell  me !     No.     I  know  too  much. 
For  long  the  same  tent  sheltered  us,  I  know, 
But  my  sad  fate  must  be  fulfilled.     Farewell. 
Neither  informer  nor  confederate 
I'll  be.     I  will  forget  all  you  have  said. 
But  are  you  of  success  in  such  a  plot 
Fully  assured?    Nought  Cromwell  doth  escape. 
His  eye  is  ever  upon  Europe  fixed, 
His  hand  envelopes  her.    And  when  your  hand 
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Seeks  for  a  place  to  strike  him,  it  may  be 

He  holds  the  thread  that  makes  your  arm  to  move. 

So  tremble,  Ormond. 

Ormond.  Leave  me,  good  my  lord. 

I  kiss  your  lordship's  hand. 

[Exit  Lord  Broghill;  the  door  closes  behind  him. 


Scene  2. —  Lord  Ormond  [alone. 

Let's  think  no  more  on't. 

[He  resumes  his  seat  and  seems  lost  in  thought. 

While  he  muses,  a  voice  is  heard,  constantly 

drawing  nearer,  and  singing  the  following  words 

to  a  lively  tune: 

A  soldier,  stern-faced  wight, 
A  page  detains  one  night, 
A  page  of  roguish  bearing. 
"  My  bonny  page,  beware ! 
Whither  so  early  faring, 
When  the  streets  deserted  are, 
Your  satin  doublet  wearing?" 

"  Beneath  my  cloak  I  bear 

A  long  sword  and  guitar ; 

And  a  tryst  to  keep  I'm  out,  sir. 

I  many  a  rebel  tame, 

And  many  a  husband  flout,  sir ; 

My  guitar  is  for  the  dame, 

And  my  sword  for  the  jealous  lout,  sir." 

[The  voice  breaks  off.  Some  one  "knocks  at  the  door 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Then  the  voice  re- 
sumes. 
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But  the  sentry  with  a  frown 

From  his  lofty  tower  looked  down, 

And  thus  to  the  page  made  answer : 

"  Pair  page,  I  trust  you  not ; 

Why  wake  before  the  dawn,  sir? 

?Tis  rather  for  war,  I  wot, 

Than  to  put  your  heart  in  pawn,  sir." 

[The  knocking  is  repeated,  louder. 
Ormond  [rising  to  open  the  door. 
Who  sings  thus?    'Tis  some  fool  —  or  Kochester. 

[He  opens  the  door  and  looks  into  the  street. 
Himself !  —  and  faith,  he's  scribbling  on  his  knee ! 
[Enter  Lord  Eochester  gaily,  with  a  pencil  and 

paper  in  his  hand. 


Scene  3. —  Lord  Ormond;  Lord  Rochester,  in  a 
very  elegant  cavalier  costume,  laden  with  rib' 
ions  and  jewels,  beneath  a  puritan  cloak  of  gray 
cloth;  high-crowned  roundhead  hat.  His  black 
headgear  only  half  conceals  his  fair  hair,  one 
curl  of  which  protrudes  from  behind  the  ears, 
according  to  the  fashion  among  the  young  Cavor 
Hers  of  that  day. 

Rochester  [with  a  slight  salutation.] 
Pardon,  my  lord,  I  did  but  write  my  song. 
Ah !  I  must  tell  you  — 

[He  begins  to  write  on  his  knee. 

God  protect  your  Grace !  — 
One  scarce  can  see. —  Do  you  await  our  friends?  — 
What  think  you  of  the  air? 

[He  sings. 

A  soldier,  stern-faced  wight, 
A  page  detains  one  night  — 
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For  our  instruction,  exile  hath  its  value. 
It  is  an  old  French  air  I  learned  in  Paris. 
Ormond  [shaking  his  head.~\     I  fear  the  soldier  '11 

stop  the  comely  page 
For  good  and  all! 
BivghiU  [glancing  at  his  song. 

^  oc/i  €$The>  The  rest  is  over  leaf. 

[He  holds  out  his  hand  to  Lord  Ormond. 
Good !  ever  foremost  at  the  post !  —  Our  friends  ?  — 
Would  you  have  liked  it  better  had  I  writ :  — 

A  soldier  stern  of  eye, 

Detains  as  he  passes  by, 

A  page  of  roguish  bearing,— 

Instead  of :  - 

A  soldier,  sterji-faced  wight, 
A  page  detains  one  night, 
A  page,  etc. 

The  repetition  of  "  a  page  "  hath  charm, 

Is  it  not  so?    The  French  — 

Ormond.  A  truce,  my  lord. 

I  have  not  wit  enough  to  judge  your  talent. 

Rochester.    But  I  esteem  you  a  most  worthy  judge. 

And  for  a  proof  thereof  HI  read  to  you 

A  new  quatrain. 

[He  rises  and  begins  in  a  dramatic  tone. 

"  0  fair  Egeria ! " 

[He  interrupts  himself. 
I  pray  thee,  guess  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Ormond.    My  lord,  the  time  to  jest,  meseems,  has 

passed. 

[Aside. 
God's  blood !     Charles  is  no  less  insane  than  he 
To  send  him  to  me ! 
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Rochester.  Nay,  'tis  serious, 

Nor  of  my  quatrains  the  least  excellent. 

And,  more,  His  writ  for  such  a  charming  maid ! 

For  Frances  Cromwell! 

Ormond.  Frances  Cromwell? 

Rochester.  Yes. 

I'm  sick  with  love  of  her. 

Ormond.  The  youngest  child 

Of  Cromwell? 

Rochester.  Ay,  of  Cromwell!     'Pon  my  word, 

She's  a  sweet  creature;  nay, —  what  do  I  say?  — 

An  angel,  in  good  sooth! 

Ormond.  By  all  the  gods! 

Lord  Bochester  in  love  with  — 

Rochester.  Frances  Cromwell. 

By  your  surprise  I  readily  divine 

That  you  that  radiant  beauty  ne'er  have  seen. 

Years  seventeen,  black  hair,  a  noble  port, 

Fair  as  a  lily,  and  such  shapely  hands ! 

Such  lovely  eyes,  my  lord !  a  very  sylph ! 

A  nymph !     I  saw  her  only  yesterday. 

She  was  ill-coifed ;  no  matter !     Everything 

Her  charms  enhances,  everything  becomes  her. 

'Tis  said  that  'twas  but  last  month  that  she  came 

To  London,  and  that,  having  by  her  aunt 

Been  nurtured,  far  from  Cromwell's  side,  she  loves, 

Ay,  dearly  loves  the  King. 

Ormond.  Pure  balderdash, 

Lord  Eochester!    But,  pray,  where  saw  you  her? 

Rochester.    Last  night,  at  Westminster,  at  the  great 

feast 
That  London  City  to  old  Cromwell  gave. — 
May  God  confound  him !  —  I  was  curious 
To  see  his  Mightiness;  but  when  I  stood 
Beside  his  dais,  first  of  all  I  saw 
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Frances,  so  modest  and  so  beautiful, 

And,  charmed  and  stricken  dumb,  I  saw  nought  else. 

Albeit  pushed  and  jostled  by  the  mob; 

My  eyes  from  that  sole  object  wavered  not; 

And,  when  I  left  the  place,  I  could  not  say 

Whether,  in  speaking,  Cromwell  stands  erect 

Or  stoops,  whether  his  forehead  is  too  low, 

His  nose  too  long,  or  whether  he  is  sad 

Or  merry,  plain  or  comely,  dark  or  fair. 

In  all  that  multitude,  I  saw  but  one, 

A  woman,  and  since  then,  upon  my  soul, 

My  lord,  I'm  mad! 

Ormond.  I'  faith,  I  think  'tis  so. 

Rochester.     This  is  my  rondeau  —  in  the  latest  mode. 

Ormond.    'Tis  all  the  same  to  me. 

Rochester.  The  same!  nay,  nay! 

You  know  that  Shakespeare,  if  the  truth  be  told, 

Is  but  a  savage,  Wither  a  great  man. 

Is  there  in  all  "  Macbeth  "  a  madrigal  ? 

The  English  taste  retreats  before  the  French; 

Talent—  • 

Ormond  [aside.']     A  murrain  on  the  English  taste ! 

And  on  the  French  taste !  and  the  quatrain  too ! 

St.  George!    His  folly  is  past  remedy. 
[Aloud. 

Pardon,  my  lord.     To  speak  without  reserve, 

At  such  a  time,  'twould  better  you  become 

To  counsel  me,  to  tell  me  where  we  stand, 

How  many  gentlemen  will  join  our  ranks, 

And  if  in  Lambert  we've  a  sure  ally, — 

Than  to  sing  madrigals  to  Cromwell's  daughters ! 

Rochester.    Your  lordship  is  o'er-rude.     I  may,  me- 
thinks, 

TJntraitorously  love  a  beauteous  maid. 

Ormond.    Her  father,  too? 
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Rochester.  You  take  offence,  it  seems. 

Truly,  I  know  not  why.     My  amourette 
Would  surely  entertain  his  Majesty. 
Through  Cromwell's  daughter  I  wage  war  on  him. 
Moreover,  I  have  little  awe  of  him. 
Although  we  never  met  that  I  recall, 
We  both  for  mistress  had,  at  the  same  time, 
That  Lady  Dysart,  who,  so  gossip  says, 
Is  soon  to  wed  our  dear  Lord  Lauderdale. 
Ormond.    Never  would  I  have  thought  that  Crom- 
well could 
Be  slandered ;  but  he's  chaste,  and  why  deny  it  ? 
He  hath  the  stern,  austere  morality 
Of  a  sincere  reformer. 
Rochester  [laughing .]     He,  austere ! 
Ah !  that  austerity  of  his  doth  hide 
Pull  many  a  mystery;  the  hypocrite 
Hath  often  proved  that  e'en  the  Puritan 
Is  to  mankind  akin.     But  by  your  leave, 
Return  we  to  the  quatrain. 

Ormond  [aside.]  By  St.  George! 

He  dogs  me  still,  the  quatrain  on  his  lips ! 
[Aloud.]     Hark  ye,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Eochester, 
You  are  still  young,  and  I  am  growing  old. 
The  ancient  chivalric  traditions  I 
Do  still  maintain,  wherefore  I  dare  to  say, 
My  lord,  that  all  these  sonnets,  madrigals, 
Eondeaus,  quatrains,  and  ballads,  wherewithal 
Your  Paris  fools  are  entertained,  are  well 
For  petty  folk  and  those  of  humble  birth. 
Why,  pettifogging  lawyers  grind  them  out ! 
But,  Eochester,  your  peers  would  blush  with  shame 
To  stoop  to  rhyme  quatrains  and  madrigals. 
My  lord,  you  ?re  of  an  ancient  noble  race, 
Your  arms,  unless  my  memory's  at  fault, 
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Bear  an  earl's  coronet  and  a  peer's  cloak, 

With  this  device:    Aut  nunquam  aut  semper. 

My  Latin  is  to  seek,  let  me  confess, 

But  thus  in  English  doth  the  motto  read : 

"  Sustain  the  King  and  your  own  feudal  rights, 

"  And  do  not  madrigals  and  sonnets  make ; 

"Leave  such  employment  to  the  common  herd." 

And  so,  my  lord,  be  more  solicitous 

Of  our  hereditary  rank ;  no  more 

Do  what  the  humblest  baronet  or  squire, 

Whose  arms  are  flint  and  steel,  would  scorn  to  do! 

No  verses! 

Rochester.  Gad!  His  a  decree  in  form. 

That  my  offence  is  heinous,  I  agree. 

But  amongst  other  rhymers,  one  and  all 

Of  lowliest  estate,  a  fellow  criminal 

I  mark  Armand  Duplessis  Eichelieu, 

The  poet-cardinal ;  why  hold  my  peace  ? 

Ay,  e'en  if  the  supporters  of  my  shields 

Were  England's  lion  and  the  unicorn, 

Still  would  I  write  rondeaus  and  madrigals! 

[AsiJe.]     The  dear  old  man  is  in  a  savage  humour. 

[He  looks  toward  the  door  and  cries: 
Oh !  come  and  change  the  subject,  Davenant ! 
[Enter  Davenant  in  a  simple  costume  of  black. 

Ample  cloak  and  high-crowned  hat. 

Scene  4. —  Lord  Ormond,  Lord  Bochester,  Dave- 
nant. 

Rochester  [running  toward  Davenant. 
Dear  poet,  we  await  you  here  to  read 
A  quatrain  to  you. 
Davenant  [saluting  the  two  noblemen 

'Tis  another  quest 
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That  brings  me  here.    My  lords,  may  God  be  with 

you! 
Ormond.    Do  you  bring  news  from  Germany,  dear 

sir? 
Davenant.    Yes,  from  Cologne  I  came. 
Ormond.  You  saw  the  King? 

Davenant.    No,  but  his  Majesty  had  speech  with  me. 
Ormond.    I  do  not  understand  you,  by  my  faith. 
Davenant.    Here's   the  whole  mystery.     Cromwell, 

before 
He  gave  consent  that  I  should  leave  this  realm, 
Did  summon  me  before  him  and  demand 
My  plighted  word  that  I'd  not  see  the  King. 
I  promised.    But  no  sooner  in  Cologne 
Was  I  than  I  recalled  the  wiles  I  learned 
In  Gascony:    I  wrote  the  King  to  beg 
That  I  might  to  his  presence  be  admitted 
At  night,  without  a  light. 

Rochester  [laughing.]  Most  excellent  1 

Davenant.    His  Majesty,  who  vouchsafed  to  assent, 
Gave  audience  to  me,  and  honoured  me 
With  his  commands  to  be  conveyed  to  you. 
Thus,  to  my  twofold  duty  loyal  ever, 
I  had  speech  with  the  King,  yet  saw  him  not. 
Rochester  [laughing  heartily.]     Ah!  Davenant*  the 

ruse  was  well  devised. 
You've  writ  no  more  diverting  comedy. 
Ormond  [to  Eochester,  in  an  undertone. 
Diverting!     I  mislike  such  trickery. 
A  poet's  oath  is  held  of  no  account. 
But  subtleties  like  this,  the  which  I  call 
By  other  names,  would  never  satisfy 
A  gentleman's  conception  of  true  honour. 
[To  Davenant.]     And  the  King's  written  order? 
Davenant  In  my  hat 
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I  keep  it  always,  in  a  velvet  bag. 

I'm  sure,  at  least,  that  none  will  seek  it  there. 

[He  takes  from  his  hat  a  bag  of  crimson  velvet,  and 
produces  from  it  a  sealed  parchment ,  which  he 
hands  to  Lord  Ormond,  who  receives  it  kneel" 
ing,  and  breaks  the  seal  after  kissing  it  respecU 
fully  .^ 

Rochester  [to  Davenant,  in  an  undertone. 

The  while  he  reads  that  scroll,  I'll  read  to  you 

Some  verses. 

Ormond  [reading  half  aloud 

"To  our  tried  and  loyal  subject, 

"  James  Butler,  Marquis  of  Ormond :  it  is 

"  Our  wish  that  Eochester  be  introduced 

"  To  Cromwell's  presence  at  Whitehall." 

Rochester.  Oho ! 

The  King  would  have  me  violate  his  daughter? 

[To  Davenant.]  My  quatrain  doth  commemorate 
her  charms. 

Ormond  [reading.]  "  That  a  narcotic  with  his  wine 
be  mixed. 

"  While  sleeping  in  his  bed  he  must  be  seized, 

"  And  brought  to  us  alive.     We  will  ourselves 

"Do  justice.     Furthermore,  have  confidence 

"  In  Davenant.     Such  is  our  royal  will. 

"  Charles,  Eex." 

[With  the  same  ceremony  he  returns  the  King's  let- 
ter to  Davenant,  who  kisses  it,  replaces  it  in 
the  velvet  bag,  and  conceals  it  in  his  hat. 

Egad !     'Tis  easier  said  than  done, 

In  truth.     In  God's  name,  how  is  Eochester 

To  be  to  Cromwell's  bedroom  introduced? 

We  needs  must  be  adroit. 

Davenant.  I  know  a  man 

In  Cromwell's  suite,  an  old  doctor  of  laws, 
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Milton,  interpreter  and  secretary; 

A  blind  man  —  a  good  clerk,  but  wretched  poet. 

Rochester.    What!    Milton,   friend  of   the    King's 

murderers, 
Who  wrote  the  "  Iconoclast,"  and  God  knows  what ! 
The  great  Saumaise's  mean  antagonist ! 
Davenant.    I'm  well  content  to  be  his  friend  to-day. 
No  chaplain  the.  Protector  has,  methinks. 

[Pointing  to  Eochesteb. 
For  my  lord,  Milton  can  obtain  the  post. 
Ormond  [laughing.]     A  chaplain!    Rochester!     In 

very  truth 
A  most  diverting  masquerade ! 
Rochester.  And  why, 

Lord  Ormond  ?    I  can  play  a  r61e  at  will 
In  comedy ;  in  "  Le  Eoi  Biicheron  " 
I've  played  the  thief, —  as  you  know,  Davenant,— 
And  I  can  well  assume  the  character 
Of  a  psalm-singing  Puritan  divine. 
One  needs  but  preach  until  one  swims  in  sweaty 
And  harp  forever  on  the  Golden  Calf, 
The  dragon,  Jezer's  flutes  and  Endor's  caves; 
To  gain  access  to  Cromwell,  a  sure  means. 
Davenant  [seating  himself  at  the  table,  and  writing. 
Armed  with  this  line  from  me,  I  promise  you, 
That  Milton  will  commend  you,  good  my  lord, 
To  the  old  devil,  and  that  he  will  take 
You  for  his  chaplain. 

Rochester.  Frances  I  shall  see! 

[He  puts  out  his  hand  eagerly  to  take  Davenant'b 

letter. 
Davenant.    But  let  me  fold  it. 
Rochester.  Frances ! 

Ormond  [to  Rochester.]  For  the  maid, 

In  heaven's  name,  play  no  mad  pranks ! 
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Rochester  [aside.]  Nay,  nay ! 

If,  haply,  I  my  quatrain  could  bestow 
Upon  her !     Oft  a  quatrain  lights  the  spark. 

[Aloud,  to  Davenant. 
Once  in  the  citadel,  what  must  I  do  ? 
Davenant  [handing  him  a  phial.]     Herein  is  a  most 

potent  sleeping-draught. 
The  King  to  be  is  always  served  at  night 
With  hippocras  wherein  is  dipped  a  sprig 
Of  rosemary.     Therein  this  powder  pour, 
And  bribe  the  guard  at  the  park  gate. 

[To  Ormond.]     The  rest 
Is  our  affair. 

Ormond.  But  wherefore  does  the  King 

Command  that  Cromwell,  by  a  coup  de  main, 
Be  carried  off  to-night,  whenas  he  dies 
To-morrow  ?    E'en  by  his  own  partisans 
His  death  is  sworn. 

Davenant.  And  that's  the  reason  on't. 

The  King  would  fain  protect  him  from  the  blows 
Aimed  by  the  Puritans.     It  is  his  will 
To  do  without  their  aid.     And,  furthermore, 
'Tis  often  well  to  have  a  living  foe 
For  hostage. 

Rochester.    And  the  funds? 

Davenant.  Moored  in  the  Thames 

There  lies  a  brig  with  a  large  sum  in  gold 
Which  will  be  brought  to  us.     Meanwhile,  at  need, 
Manasseh,  a  vile  Jew,  doth  offer  us 
A  generous  credit  to  be  drawn  upon. 
Ormond.    'Tis  well. 

Davenant.  But  let  us  none  the  less  retain 

The  Soundheads'  succour.    'Tis  an  oak  whose  roots 
Spread  deep  and  far,  that  we  would  overthrow. 
Let  their  alliance  hold,  and  let  th'  old  fox 
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If  he  elude  our  snares,  fall  'neath  their  daggers ! 

Rochester.     Well  said,  dear  Davenant !  high-sounding 
words ! 

Trust  the  true  poet  to  speak  metaphors ! 

Cromwell  an  oak  and  fox  in  one  same  breath! 

A  fox  with  daggers  slain. —  You  are  the  torch 

Of  th'  English  Pindus !    Wherefore,  master  mine, 

I  crave  your  judgment  — 

Ormond  [aside.]  Bah!  again  the  quatrain. 

Rochester.     On  certain  verses  which  last  night  — 

Ormond.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  place? 

Rochester  [aside.']  What  narrow-minded  fools 

All  these  great  nobles  be !     If  it  so  chance 

That  one  of  them  have  wit,  he  loses  caste ! 

Davenant  [to  Eochester.]     When  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond is  in  Windsor  Lodge, 

You  shall  repeat  your  verses,  good  my  lord, 

And  we'll  invite  to  this  same  spot,  to  hear, 

Wither  and  Waller  and  St.  Albans,  too. — 

By  your  good  leave,  I  cry  your  mercy  now. 

Ormond.    Yes,  let  us  plot  in  peace. 

[To  Davenant.]     'Twas  nobly  said, 

My  friend ! 

[Aside.]     Wilmot  should  die  of  very  shame; 

Davenant  the  poet  is  less  mad  than  he. 

Rochester  [to  Davenant. 

You  will  not  listen,  then? 

Davenant  Lord  Eochester 

Himself,  methinks,  will  not  insist  thereon. 

We've  divers  matters  to  deliberate 

Touching  our  plot. 

Rochester.  You  think  my  quatrain  bad! 

Because  I  have  not  written  masquerades 

And  tragi-comedies !  —  So  be  it,  sir ! 
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[To  Lord  Ormond,  in  an  undertone. 
Pure  rhapsodies !    If  he  declines  to  hear, 
'Tis  that  he's  jealous ! 

DavenanL  What!     My  lord  is  wroth? 

Rochester.    Deuce  take  you !  leave  me. 
DavenanL  Nay,  upon  my  life, 

I  did  not  think  to  wound  you ! 
Ormond.  Prithee,  my  lord  — 

Rochester  [turning  away.]     Pride ! 
DavenanL    Deign,  my  lord  — 
Rochester  [repelling  him.]     Bank  envy ! 
Ormond  [warmly, ]  By  St.  George! 

To  gentle  measures  I  am  not  inclined. 
One  drop  makes  the  full  cup  to  overflow. — 
My  lord,  the  veriest  fop  who  cuts  a  dash 
In  Paris,  the  last  fribble  who  on  Place  Eoyale 
Displays  his  hat  with  all  its  drooping  plumes, 
His  ribbons  and  lace  frill  and  curly  wig 
And  bottines  highly  varnished,  has  a  mind 
Less  filled  than  yours  is  with  absurd  conceits ! 
Rochester   [in  a  rage.]     My  lord,  you're  not  my 

father!    Your  grey  hairs 
In  vain  bear  aid  to  your  insulting  speech. 
Your  words  are  young  and  make  us  of  like  age. 
For  this  affront  y*fti  '11  answer  me,  by  God ! 
Ormond.    With  all  my  heart.     Out  sword,  my  pretty 

spark. 

[They  both  draw  their  swords. 
V  faith,  your  swagger  moves  me  not  a  whit ! 

[They  cross  swords. 
Davenant  [rushing  between  them. 
How  now,  my  lords!    Peace!  peace!  and  instantly! 
Rochester  [fencing.]     Nay,  peace  is  well,  my  friend, 

but  war  is  better  I 
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Davenant  [still  striving  to  separate  them. 
Suppose  the  watch  should  hear  you! 

[There  comes  a  knock  on  the  door. 

Some  one  knocks. 
[The  knocking  is  repeated,  louder  than  before. 
In  heaven's  name,  my  lords ! 

[They  continue  to  fight 

In  the  King's  name! 
[The  two  lords  pause  and  lower  their  swords. —  An- 
other knock. 
All  's  lost!     Some  one  has  called  the  guard,  per- 
chance. 
[They  sheathe  their  swords,  pull  their  broad-brimmed 
hats  over  their  eyes,  and  wrap  themselves  in 
their  cloaks.    The  knocking  is  renewed.     Dav- 
enant opens  the  door. 


Scene  5. —  The  Same;  Care  in  the  regulation  cos* 
tume  of  a  Roundhead. 

[He  halts  gravely  on  the  threshold,  and  salutes  the 

three  Cavaliers  with  his  hand,  without  removing 

his  hat. 
Carr.    Is  this  the  place  appointed:-.? or  the  saints 
To  meet,  my  brethren? 
Davenant  [returning  his  salutation.]     Even  so. 

[To  Lord  Ormond,  in  an  undertone.]     'Tis  thus 
That  these  damned  Puritans  do  name  themselves. 

[Aloud,  to  Carr. 
"Welcome  to  this  conventicle,  my  brother. 

[Carr  walks  slowly  toward  them. 
Ormond  [to  Lord  Eochester,  in  an  undertone. 
Our  bellicose  outbreak  was  most  absurd. 
Let  us  stop  here.    I  gave  the  first  offence. 
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Let  us  be  friends. 

Rochester  [lowing.]     "lis  as  you  please,  my  lord. 
Ormond.     Think  we  henceforward  of  the  King  alone, 
Whose  service  hath  dire  need  of  both  our  hands. 
Rochester.    It  is  no  less  my  duty  than  my  joy. 

[They  shake  hands. 
Great  God !  is't  not  enough  to  be  assailed 
With  exile,  banishment,  death  sentences, 
A  price  upon  our  heads,  et  ccetera, — 
The  sad  result  of  our  ill-omened  wars  — 

[He  points  to  his  disguise. 
And  this  felt  hat,  and  this  infernal  cloak  ? 
Carr  [having  slowly  taken  a  few  steps,  he  clasps  his 

hands  on   his   breast,   raises   his   eyes   toward 

heaven,  then  turns  them  on  the  three  Cavaliers 

in  turn. 
Continue,  brethren !  —  At  the  holy  place 
When  I  arrive,  methinks,  of  all  the  guests 
Assembled  at  the  blessed  banquet,  I 
Am  the  least  worthy.    Let  no  man  arise, 
To  greet  old  Carr.     The  clamour  wherewithal 
Your  voices  fell  upon  my  ears,  I  see 
Was  but  a  contest  of  arms  spiritual. 
Rochester  [aside.]     The  devil  take  him! 
Carr.  Contests  of  that  sort 

Are  most  familiar  to  me ;  pray  resume 
Those  combats  which  the  spirit  do  sustain. 
Rochester  [to  Davenant,  in  an  undertone. 
Or  make  one  render  up  his  spirit. 
Davenant  [in  the  same  tone.]  Peace ! 

Carr.    'Tis  written :     "  Go  ye  all  throughout  the 

world, 
And  preach  my  word." 
Rochester  [to  Davenant,  in  an  undertone. 

I'll  con  my  chaplain's  role. 
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Carr  [after  a  pause.]     Of  the  Long  Parliament  Fve 

earned  the  wrath. 
The  Tower  hath  held  me  under  lock  and  key 
Mourning  our  liberties,  these  seven  years, 
Vanished  'neath  Cromwell's  rule.     My  gaoler  said 
To  me  this  morning,  throwing  wide  my  door :  — 
"  At  the  Three  Cranes  thou  art  awaited.     Go  I 
"  Its  tribes  doth  Israel  convoke;  at  last 
"  CromwelPs  to  be  o'erthrown,  and  in  his  fall 
"  The  foul  abuses  that  corrupt  the  state." — 
So  went  I  forth,  and  as  in  days  of  old 
Jacob  to  Mesopotamia,  I  come 
To  your  fraternal  door.     My  soul  awaits 
Your  blessed  healing  words,  as  does  the  earth 
The  rain  from  heaven.     I  am  girt  about 
And  made  unclean  with  malediction  dire. 
Wherefore  with  hyssop  purify  me,  pray; 
For  if  your  eyes  turn  not  their  light  upon  me, 
I  shall  be  as  a  dead  man  in  the  tomb ! 
Rochester  [to  Davenant,  in  an  undertone.]     What 

shocking  jargon ! 
Davenant  [in  the  same  tone.]     From  th*  Apocalypse. 
Carr.     My  soul  doth  crave  the  light. 
Rochester  [aside.]  Then  put  an  end 

To  the  eclipse !     I  gather  from  his  speech 
He's  from  the  Tower  and  his  name  is  Carr. 
He's  one  of  the  conspirators  sent  hither 
By  Barkstead.     This  same  Carr's  a  sectary, 
A  bird  of  prey.    Assisted  by  Strachan, 
In  the  late  war  he  drew  his  forces  off 
From  the  encampment  of  the  Parliament. 
The  Parliament  confined  him  in  the  Tower; 
But,  Master  Davenant,  blush  you  to  know 
That  Cromwell  he  reproached  for  that  he  did 
By  treachery  the  Parliament  dissolve 
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That  prisoned  him. 

Davenant  [in  an  undertone.]        An  Independent  he 

Of  common  type?     Eanter?     Socinian? 

Ormond  [in  an  undertone.]     No,  he's  a  millenary. 

He  believes 
That  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  the  saints 
Will  rule  unhindered. —  Goodly  folk  the  saints ! 
Carr  [apparently  absorbed  in  gloomy  meditation. 
Brethren,  I've  suffered  sore !    I  was  forgot 
In  my  dark  cell,  like  one  long  years  dead. 
The  Parliament,  which  I,  alas !  outraged, 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  with  force  expelled, 
And  I,  in  durance,  moaned  old  England's  fate, 
As,  by  the  lonesome  lake,  the  pelican; 
Myself,  too,  I  bemoaned !    By  sin's  hot  flame 
My  brow  was  branded,  withered  was  my  arm ; 
Accursed  by  the  God  whom  I  proclaim, 
Like  unto  wood  by  fire  half  consumed 
Was  I.    Alas !  so  bitterly  I've  wept, 
My  bones  are  burned,  my  skin  clings  tight  to  them. 
But  now  the  Lord  on  me  hath  taken  pity, 
And  raiseth  me.    Upon  the  temple-rock 
My  blade  is  sharpened;  therewith  I  will  smite 
The  traitor  Cromwell,  and  expel  from  Zion 
The  desolation  of  perdition ! 
Rochester  [to  Davenant,  in  an  undertone. 
By  my  good  name !  a  most  unique  harangue ! 
Carr.     Amongst  you  I  resume  my  unstained  robe. 
Rochester  [aside.]     Great  God ! 
Carr.  Lead  me  along  the  narrow  way; 

And  laud  yourselves,  whose  hearts  are  free  from  guile. 
The  thousand  years  are  come.     The  saints  whom  God 
Doth  aid,  from  Gog  to  Magog,  spon  will  rule 
The  world.    And  you  are  saints ! 
Rochester.  You  do  us  honour. 
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Carr  [with  enthusiasm. 

The  stones  of  Zion  to  the  Lord  are  dear. 

Rochester.    Well  said! 

Carr.  If  God  lay  not  His  hand  on  me, 

Like  as  one  dumb  I  open  not  my  mouth. 

"lis  you  to  whom  my  ear  will  always  list, 

For  heavenly  manna  in  your  speech  abounds ! 
[To  Lord  Ormond. 

Tell  me  —  methought  you  were  of  diverse  minds  — 

What  text  evoked  your  sacred  controversy? 

Rochester.    A    moment    since?  —  It    was    about  a 
verse  — 

[Aside.]     Egad!  what  if  my  quatrain  pleasure  him! 

E'en  now  he  listens  with  unequalled  zest 

To  what  I  say !    What  poet,  in  good  sooth, 

Could  see  an  ear  ope  so  wide,  and  not 

Throw  verses  in  ?     I'll  risk  the  madrigal, 

Let  come  what  may !     First  let  us  give  him  wine. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  glasses  clink 

Our  sternest  Puritans  sometimes  unbend. 

[Aloud.]     You  should  be  thirsty,  sir? 

Carr.  Nay!  not  athirst 

Nor  hungry!     I  eat  ashes,  friend,  like  bread. 

Rochester  [aside.]  If  so  he  dines,  then  he  may  eat 
alone. 

No  matter! 

[Aloud.]     Landlord!  boy! 

[A  waiter  appears.]     Bring  muscadine, 

Wine,  hippocras ! 

[The  waiter  puts  divers  pitchers  and  two  pewter  gob- 
lets on  a  table.  Carr  and  Eochester  take  their 
places  beside  it.  Carr  fills  a  goblet  and  off** 
it  to  the  Cavalier,  who  continues. 

You  asked  —  much  thanks !  —  what 

We  were  discussing  here  a  moment  since. 
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It  was  a  quatrain  — 

Carr.  Quatrain? 

Rochester.  Certes,  yes. 

Carr.    A  quatrain !  what  is  that? 

Rochester.  "lis  —  like  a  psalm. 

Carr.     Ah !  then  I  listen. 

Rochester.  Give  me,  my  good  sir, 

Your  candid  judgment. — "  Fair  Egeria !  " — 

Oh !  she  to  whom  these  verses  are  addressed 

Is  Frances  called ;  but  that  too  vulgar  name 

Would  ring  too  hollow  far  in  gallant  verse. 

I  needs  must  change  it ;  long  I  swayed  in  doubt 

'Twixt  Gorselidis  and  Parthenope; 

And  finally  I  chose  Egeria, 

Sweet  name  of  her  who  was  the  cherished  nymph 

Of  the  sage  Numa  —  legislator  he, 

And  I  a  member  of  the  Parliament. 

That  was  more  fitting.    Judged  I  not  aright? 

But  hearken  to  the  am'rous  madrigal :  — 

[He  assumes  a  seductive  and  languishing  air. 

0  fair  Egeria !  you  set  my  heart  aflame ! 

Your  eyes  wherein  Don  Cupid  lights  a  conquering 
fire, 
"  Are  glowing  mirrors  which  do  concentrate  the  flame 

"  Whose  rays  consume  my  very  soul." 
What  say  you  to't  ? 

[Carr,  who  has  listened  at  first  attentively,  then  with 
frowning  displeasure,  springs  to  his  feet  in  a 
rage,  and  overturns  the  table. 
Carr.  Damnation !  demons !  death ! 

May  heaven  and  the  saints  forgive  my  words ! 
But  how  can  I,  unmoved,  hear  at  my  side 
The  torrent  of  obscenities  pour  forth ! 
Avaunt  thou,  Edomite,  Amalekite. 
And  Midianite ! 


a 
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Rochester  [laughing.']     What  wealth  of  rhymes  in 

itel 
I'  faith !  this  fellow's  an  original 
Much  more  diverting  than  Lord  Ormond  is ! 
Carr  [indignantly.']     Like  Satan,  thou  didst  to  the 

mountain-top 
Conduct  me,  and  thy  tongue  did  say  to  me : 
"  Newly  thou  art  come  forth  from  rigid  fasting; 
"  Art  thou  athirst  ?  the  whole  world's  at  thy  f eet." 
Rochester.    I  simply  offered  you  a  cup  of  wine. 
Carr.    And  I  gave  ear  to  him  as  if  he  were 
A  heavenly  spirit !     To  his  lying  words 
My  soul  did  ope,  as  to  the  dew  from  heaven 
Doth  Sharon's  lily.     He  a  ghastly  sore 
Doth  show,  and  not  the  treasures  undefiled 
Of  a  pure  heart ! 

Rochester.  My  quatrain!  that,  a  sore  I 

Carr  [with  increasing  excitement. 
A  frightful,  bleeding  sore,  wherein  one  sees 
Episcopacy,  popery  and  schism, 
And  love  and  lust !  an  ulcer  past  all  cure, 
Where  Moloch-Cupid  doth  with  Ashtoreth 
Discharge  his  ordure ! 

Rochester.  Pardon,  my  good  sir, 

Egeria  it  is,  not  Ashtoreth. 

Carr.    Thy  mouth  spits  venom  wherewithal  my  soul 
Polluted  is.     Away,  all  ye  who  do 
Iniquity  and  fornication  —7  go ! 
My  bones  you  wither  even  to  their  marrow ! 
Nathless  the  saints  will  triumph!     Your  curst  race 
Will  never  bend  them  like  the  slender  reed; 
And  when  the  mighty  waters  burst  their  banks 
They  will  not  reach  their  feet ! 
Rochester.  Thou  dotest,  sirrah 
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What  purpose,  then,  would  your  long  boots  subserve? 

If  it  rain  not  on  you,  why  these  broad  brims  ? 

Carr  [bitterly.]     Such  words  befit  a  son  of  Zerviah ! 

[At  this  moment  Kochester's  cloak  falls  apart  and 
affords  a  glimpse  of  his  rich  costume,  covered 
with  ribbons,  love-Jcnots,  and  jewels.  Carr 
casts  a  scandalized  glance  at  it,  and  continues: 

Ay,  ay !  a  magus  he !  a  man-faced  sphinx ! 

In  Sodom  fashion  costumed  and  adorned ! 

Satan  not  otherwise  his  doublet  wears. 

So  does  he  strut  and  swagger,  with  laced  cuffs, 

And  hides  his  cloven  foot,  lest  it  be  seen, 

With  silken  stockings  and  rosetted  shoes, 

And  knots  his  garter  well  above  the  knee ! 

These  rings  and  gawds,  to  Vishnu  consecrate, 

Are  of  the  idol  Nabo  amulets ; 

And,  to  the  end  that  Hell  itself  may  laugh 

At  all  his  splendour,  shameless  he  displays 

Behind  his  ear  the  love-lock  odious  I 

Ormond.    Fools,  both ! 

Carr  [in  a  frenzy  of  passion. 

Nay,  nay,  these  be  no  saints ! 

Rochester  [laughing.]  Hast  done? 

Carr.    A  club  of  demons,  this,  a  sabbath-feast 

Of  papists !     They  are  Cavaliers !     I  go ! 

Rochester.    Farewell ! 

Carr.  My  feet  do  walk  on  burning  coals  f 


Scene  6. —  The  Same;  Colonel  Joyce,  Major- 
General  Harrison,  Barebones  {the  leather- 
merchant),  Lieutenant-General  Ludlow, 
Colonel  Overton,  Colonel  Pride,  Major 
Wildman,  Syndercomb  (a  soldier),  Garland, 
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Plinlimmon    (Members  of  Parliament),  and 
other  Puritans. 

[They  enter  in  procession,  wrapped  in  cloaks. —  All 
wear  broad-brimmed  hats,  high  boots,  and  long 
swords  which  raise  the  skirts  of  their  cloaks. 

Joyce  [stopping  Carr.]  How  now!  Wouldst  go 
when  we  have  but  arrived  ? 

Carr.  Enter  not  Nineveh!  Joyce,  thou  art  de- 
ceived. 

Hence,  from  this  spot  accursed !     Harrison, 

Barebones !  these  men  are  Cavaliers,  not  saints  I  — 

Treason ! 

Joyce  [to  Carr.]     But,  my  old  Carr,  these  Cavaliers 

Are  with  us.    We  must  needs  their  arms  employ 

In  lack  of  others.     They  are  our  allies. 

Carr.    Death  to  the  royal  party !    With  the  sons 

Of  Belial  I  make  no  alliance,  none ! 

Joyce  [to  Overton.]     As  simple-minded  as  of  old. 

[To  Carr.]     Come,  stay! 

Carr  [with  a  gloomy  air  of  resignation. 

Ay,  to  protect  you  from  their  blighting  touch. 

[The  three  Cavaliers  have  seated  themselves  at  a 
table  at  the  right  of  the  stage.  The  Puritans, 
standing  in  a  group  at  the  left,  talk  -  together 
in  undertones,  and  from  time  to  time  cast  malev- 
olent glances  at  the  Cavaliers. —  We  are  to  im- 
agine, throughout  the  following  scenes,  that 
there  is  so  much  space  between  the  two  groups 
that  what  is  said  in  one  is  not  necessarily  over- 
heard by  the  other.  Carr  alone  seems  to  keep 
his  eyes  constantly  on  the  Cavaliers;  hut  he 
stands  a  little  apart  from  the  other  Roundheads. 

Ormond  [to  Davenant,  in  an  undertow. 

That  poltroon  Lambert  is  behind  his  time. 
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He  must  have  seen  the  scaffold  in  his  dreams. 
Rochester  [to  the  other  two,  in  an  undertone. 
Our  friends,  the'  saints,  wear  a  forbidding  mien ! 
We  are  but  three,  and  by  St.  Paul !  their  force 
Is  most  disquieting. — - 

[He  looks  toward  the  door. 

Aha !  but  here 
Are  reinforcements  come :     Lord  Rosebery, 
Clifford — and  Sedley  —  and  Lord  Drogheda. — 
Ormond     [rising."]     And    th*    illustrious    Jenkins, 

whom  the  tyrant  lists, 
The  while  he  doth  his  virtue  persecute 
Because  he  fears  it. 

Scene  7. —  The  Same;  Sedley,  Lord  Drogheda, 
Lord  Eosebery,.  Sir  Peters  Downie,  Lord 
Clifford,  ,  wrapped  in  cloaks  and  with  hats  of 
the  Puritan  type;  Doctor  Jenkins  {an  old 
man,  dressed  in  black),  and  other  Royalists. 

[The  Cavaliers  enter  noisily;  Doctor  Jenkins  alone 
displays  a  grave  and  stern  demeanour. 

Rosebery  [gaily. ~\  Rochester !     Lord  Ormond ! 

And  Davenant !  how  hot  it  is,  my  lords ! 

Carr  [in  a  corner,  aside. 

Lord  Ormond!     Rochester! 

Ormond  [to  Lord  Rosebery,  in  an  undertone  and 
with  a  displeased  expression. 

Speak  not  so  loud. 

Rosebery  [glancing  askance  at  the  Roundheads,  in  an 
undertone. 

Ah !  I  saw  not  yon  crows. 

Ormond  [in  an  undertone.]  Beware,  my  lord, 

Lest  you  be  food  for  them  some  day ! 

[The  Cavaliers  approach  the  table  at  which  Ormond, 
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Kochester  and  Davenant  were  sitting.  They 
espy  the  other  table  and  the  pewter  mugs  which 
Carr  overturned. 

Clifford  [gaily.]  How,  now! 

The  tables  overturned  so  soon !     I*  faith ! 

So  you've  begun !  —  And  but  two  mugs  for  three  I 

Who  fasts  among  you  ?  —  Let  us  mend  this  fault. 

[He  replaces  the  table  on  its  legs  and  summons  a 
waiter,  who  covers  it  anew  with  jugs  of  beer  and 
wine.  The  young  Cavaliers  hasten  to  take  seats 
about  it. 

I'm  thirsty,  ay,  and  hungry. 

Carr  [wrathfully,  aside.]  They  have  mouths 

To  gnaw  withal  —  no  more!     Hunger  and  thirst  I 

The  heathen !  'tis  their  never-ending  hymn. 

They're  shrouded  in  their  carnal  appetites  I 

Scene  8. —  The  Same  ;  Sir  Eichard  Willis,  grey- 
bearded,  in  the  costume  of  the  old  Cavaliers;  he 
has  the  aspect  of  a  sick  man. 

Ormond.     Sir  Eichard  Willis ! 

[All  the  Cavaliers  rise  and  go  to  meet  him.  He 
walks  with  evident  difficulty,  and  Eosebbry  and 
Eochester  offer  their  arms  to  assist  him. 

Sir  Richard  Willis  [to  the  Cavaliers. 

For  an  instant  freed 

From  durance,  doth  old  Eichard  drag  himself 

To  you,  dear  friends.     A  poor,  weak  man,  alas ! 

And  from  the  persecutions  suffering  still 

Which  weigh  upon  my  life.     My  eyes  have  grown 

Unwonted  to  the  light,  so  constantly 

Doth  Cromwell  meditate  to  harass  me ! 

Ormond.    My  poor  old  friend ! 
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Willis.  But  do  not  pity  me, 

If,  step  by  step,  brought  almost  to  the  tomb, 

My  branded  arm,  inflamed  with  holy  zeal, 

Doth  help  to  raise  again  the  lawful  throne; 

Or  if  it  be  God's  will  that  all  that's  left 

Of  my  old  blood,  while  I  proclaim  my  faith, 

Shall  flow  for  my  true  King ! 

Ormond.  0  loyalty 

Sublime ! 

Rochester.  Most  reverend  fidelity! 

Willis.    Among  you  I  the  lowliest  am,  my  lords. 

My  sole  good  fortune  is  that  I  have  been 

The  most  maltreated  servant  of  the  King. 

Doctor  Jenkins.    How  fruitful  are  your  virtuous 

qualities 
Of  honourable  deeds  to  emulate ! 
Willis  [with  a  deprecatory  gesture. 
Here  are  our  Eoundheads;  whom  do  we  await? 
Ormond.    Lambert  is  missing  still.     Cowards  are 

slow. 
Rochester  [to  Eosebery  and  Clifford,  drinking. 
How  stiff  and  formal  are  these  saints  of  ours, 
All  with  their  broad-brimmed  felts  like  yew-trees 

shaped ! 
Willis  [to  Lord  Ormond. 
Who  are  these  sectaries  ? 

Ormond.  The  two  who  stand 

Together  yonder,  Ludlow  and  Plinlimmon, 
Members  of  Parliament ;  then  Carr,  who  doth 
With  glance  of  hate  and  terror  follow  us ; 
"  Damned  "  Barebones,  the  inspired  cordwainer. 
Willis.    Who  is  this  Barebones? 
Davenant  [to  Sir  Bichard,  in  an  undertone.]     Ah! 

he  is  unique. 
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A  foe  to  tyranny,  upholsterer 

To  Cromwell,  leather-maker  to  our  saints, 

He  feeds,  as  at  two  cribs,  at  those  two  shrines. 

Murder  and  feast,  both  doth  he  furnish  forth. 

His  voice  proscribes  the  head  of  Cromwell  crowned, 

And  he  supplies  the  decorations  of 

The  crowning.    Worthy  man,  his  efforts  all 

Devoting  to  this  twofold  end  to-day, 

He  works,  while  praising  God,  for  Satan's  pomp. 

A  zealous  tradesman  and  fanatic  saint, 

The  bigot  sells  to  Noll,  to  whom  he  lends 

His  credit,  the  same  throne  that  he  doth  curse, 

At  the  best  price  he  can. 

Willis.  '  Was  not  his  brother 

The  Speaker  of  the  Commons  House? 

Davenant.  He  was, 

In  the  late  Parliament,  whereof  this  man 

Himself  was  one. 

Willis  [to  Lord  Ormond.]     The  others  —  who  are 

they? 
Ormond.    Regicide  Harrison,  and  Overton 
And  Garland  regicides. 

Clifford.  Can  some  one  say 

Which  of  the  three  is  Satan? 

Ormond.  Peace,  my  lord! 

*Tis  Joyce,  kidnapper  of  the  King,  who  speaks. 
Rosebery.    Detested  breed! 

Rochester.  What  pleasure  it  would  be 

To  pick  a  quarrel  with  yon  Roundhead  curs 
Who  outrage  God !    How  gladly  I  would  make 
Their  heads  more  round,  by  cutting  off  their  ears ! 
And  what  a  pleasant  pastime  to  attack 
The  precious  rascals  —  were  they  not  our  friends  I 
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Scene  9. —  The  Same  ;  Lieuten ant-General  Lam- 
bert, in  the  simple  costume  of  the  other  Round' 
heads,  carrying  a  long  .sword  with  a  copper  hilt. 

Ormond.    Lambert,  at  last! 

Carr  [aside.]  A  monstrous  mystery ! 

Lambert.    Hail  to  the  old  friends  of  old  England! 

hail ! 
Ormond  [to  his  friends. 

The  time  draws  near  to  venture  the  great  stroke. 
Let  us  conclude  th'  alliance  and  mature 
Our  plans. 
[He  walks  toward  Lambert,  who  comes  forward  to 

meet  him: 

Christ  crucified  — 
Lambert.  '  To  save  mankind !  — 

We  are  prepared. 

Ormond.  I  have  at  my  command 

Three  hundred  gentlemen,  the  leaders,  these. 
When  do  we  smite  th'  accursed  one  ? 
Lambert.  •  ,  When  he 

Is  king. 

Ormond.     To-morrow. 

Lambert.  Let  us  strike  to-morrow. 

Ormond.    Agreed. 
Lambert.  Agreed. 

Ormond.  The  hour? 

Lambert.  High  noon. 

Ormond.  The  place? 

Lambert.    Westminster  Hall  itself. 
Ormond.  v  Allies! 

Lambert.  s  And  friends! 

[They  shake  hands  for  an  instant. 
[Aside.]     The   crown    is   mine!    When    you   have 

served  my  ends 
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To  my  content,  the  scaffold  of  Lord  Capel 
Is  not  so  rotten  that  it  will  not  hold 
A  block  for  your  head,  too ! 

Ormond  [aside.]  He  thinks  that  he 

Is  destined  for  the  throne,  and  even  now 
His  gibbet's  making  ready ! 

[A  pause. 
Lambert  [aside.]  Well,  His  done, 

And  I  am  compromised !     They've  chosen  me 
To  lead  them !  —  Why  did  I  agree  ?    What  odds  ? 
I  must  go  on.    My  fear  is  most  absurd; 
Besides,  who  knows,  in  sooth,  where  one  may  go, 
When  one  draws  back.    I'll  speak  to  them. 
[He  folds  his  arms  across  his  breast  and  raises  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling.     The  Puritans  assume  their 
favorite  attitude  of  meditation  and  prayer.     The 
Cavaliers  are  seated  about  the  table,  the  young 
men  drinking  merrily.     Only  Ormond,  Willis, 
Davenant  and  Jenkins  seem  to  listen  to  Lam- 
bert's harangue. 

My  friends, 
It  hath  of  late  been  given  us  to  know, 
That,  in  despite  of  our  contemned  rights, 
A  man  who  doth  himself  Protector  call 
\  Of  England  would  assume  unto  himself 
!  The  old  hereditary  royal  title. 
Wherefore  we  come  to  you  and  summon  you 
To  say  if  it  be  meet  that  we  chastise 
This  upstart  pride,  and  if  'tis  your  desire, 
Avenging  by  your  swords  our  ancient  franchise, 
Abolished  or  usurped,  to  doom  to  death, 
Without  or  grace  or  pardon,  Oliver 
Cromwell  of  County  Huntingdon?    Now,  speak, 
i  All  [except  Carr  and  Harrison. 
Let  Cromwell  die ! 
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The  Roundheads.  Let  us  annihilate 

The  traitor ! 

The  Cavaliers.  Let  us  smite  the  vile  usurper ! 

Overton.    No  king ! 

Lambert.  No  master! 

Harrison.  Brethren,  by  your  leave, 

I  will  set  forth  a  scruple,  with  respect. 

To  my  mind  our  base-born  oppressor  seems 

An  instrument  of  heaven :  although  he  be 

A  tyrant,  he  an  Independent  is 

At  heart,  and  mayhap  he  *s  the  man  proclaimed 

By  Daniel  in  his  prophecy :     "  The  saints 

Shall  seize  the  kingdofri  of  the  world  and  shall 

Possess  it." 

Ludlow.  Ay,  so  runs  the  text.     Nathless 

The  prophet,  General,  doth  reassure 

Your  mind,  for  that  same  Daniel  elsewhere  says : 

"  The  kingdom  to  the  people  of  the  saints 

Shall  for  my  plans  be  given." —  Hence  'tis  clear 

That  none  must  take  it  ere  'tis  given  him. 

Joyce.     And  then  we  are  "  the  people  of  the  saints  " ! 

Harrison.    I  bow  to  your  great  wisdom.     But  the 

while 
I  do  avow  myself  overmatched,  nathless 
I  am  not,  Ludlow,  fully  satisfied 
That  these  texts  have  the  sense  you  give  to  them ; 
And  I  would  fain  confer  with  you  one  day 
Upon  these  themes,  forbid  to  the  profane. 
Some  pious  friends  we  may  convoke,  thereon 
To  hold  deliberation;  with  their  lights 
They  will  assist  our  feeble  intellects. 
Ludlow.    With  all  my  heart.     On  Friday,  if  you 

please. 

[Harrison  bows  in  token  of  assent. 
Lambert  [aside,  as  if  absorbed  in  his  thoughts. 
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In  truth,  'twas  most  bold  that  I  said  to  them ! 
Joyce  [calling  Lambert's  attention  to  a  group  of 

Roundheads  who  have  thus  far  stood  apart  at 

the  rear  of  the  stage. 
Yon  are  three  new  conspirators.     Their  arms 
Are  wroth  that  they  have  come  a  little  late 
To  labor  in  the  vineyard ;  but  these  men 
Make  proffer  of  themselves,  for  well  they  know 
That  it  is  written :    a  The  same  wage  to  all." 
Lambert  [sighing.]     Bid  them  approach. 

[The  group  comes  forward  toward  Lambert. 

What  are  your  names,  my  brothers? 

One  of  the  Three.    "  Whatever-those-opposed-to-you- 

may-plot- 
Against-you-Praise-God  "  Pimpleton. 
Another.  And  mine, 

Is  "  Death-to-Sinners  "  Palmer. 
The  Third.  I  am  called 

"  Live-to-be-born-again  "  Jeroboam  d'Emer. 
Rochester  [to  Lord  Eosebery,  in  an  undertone. 
"What  say  they? 
Rosebery    [in  the  same  tone.']     They've  a  custom 

most  absurd 
Of  twining  Bible  verses  with  their  names. 
Lambert  [holding  an  open  Bible  in  his  hand. 
You  swear  — 
Pimpleton.    We,  swear? 

Palmer.  Away  from  us  all  oaths! 

Jeroboam  d'Emer.    Hell  alone  hears  them,  ay,  and 

hell  confutes  them. 
Pimpleton.     From  heathen  blasphemies  may   faith 

deliver  us ! 
Lambert.    You  promise,  then  —  hands  on  the  holy 

book  — 
[He  hesitates.]     To  strike  down  Cromwell?  j 
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All  Three  [placing  their  hands  on  the  Bible.]     Ay. 
Lambert  [in  a  louder  voice.]  To  lend  us  aid, 

To  hold  your  peace,  and  act  ? 

All  Three.  We  promise,  ay. 

Lambert.    Be  welcome! 

[The  three  conspirators  join  the  other  Puritans. 
Overton  [to  Lambert,  in  an  undertone. 

All  goes  well  as  well  can  be, 
Courage ! 
Lambert  [aside. 

To-morrow  I  shall  have,  past  doubt, 
A  crown  the  more,  or  else  a  head  the  less ! 
Overton  [pointing  to  the  conspirators. 
Look  you  —  what  store  of  friends ! 
Lambert  [aside.]  Of  witnesses! 

Syndercomb  [in  the  group  of  conspirators. 
Death  to  Cromwell! 
Carr  [to  the  Roundheads. 

My  brethren,  when  your  swords 
Have   struck    down    Cromwell,   wakened   from   his 

dream, 
That  Baal  o'erthrown,  whom  men  kneel  to  adore, 
What  after  will  you  do  ? 

Ludlow  [pensively.]  Ay,  what,  in  sooth? 

Ormond  [aside.]     I  know. 
Lambert    [embarrassed.]     A   council   we   will   then 

create, 
Of  ten  at  most. 

[4std0.]     Which  but  one  head  shall  have. 
Harrison   [hastily.]     Ten  members,  General!     'Tis 

far  too  few! 
Say  seventy,  the  number  consecrate, 
As  in  the  Sanhedrim. 

Carr.  The  lawful  power 

Is  the  Long  Parliament,  dispersed  by  crime. 

? 
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Joyce.    A  council  formed  of  officers,  say  I. 
Harrison  [growing  excited.]     To  govern  there  must 

needs  be  seventy ! 
Barebones.    For  England  no  salvation  may  there  be, 
So  long  as  we  shall  not  all  things  ordain 
According  to  the  Bible,  and  require 
Tradesmen,  for  honest  profits,  to  employ 
The  weights  and  measures  of  the  sanctuary, 
The  sacred  numbers,  too,  and  therewithal, 
For  Zion  leaving  Egypt  and  Chaldaea, 
Fathoms  for  cubits,  palms  for  feet  exchange. 
Garland.    'Tis  spoken  sensibly. 
Joyce.  Is  Barebones  mad? 

A  mole,  who  nothing  sees  outside  his  hole ! 
Pray,  does  he  take  his  counter  for  a  throne, 
His  yardstick  for  a  sceptre,  and  his  cap 
For  a  tiara? 
Plinlimmon  [to  Joyce,  indicating  Barebones. 

Do  not  jest.     Full  oft 
The  spirit  doth  inspire  him. 

[To  Barebones.]     My  friend, 
I  do  approve  thy  words. 
Barebones  [puffing  himself  out. 

That  nought  be  done 

By  halves,  'tis  fitting  that  in  every  shire 

We  take  the  foremost  men  — 

Joyce  [sneeringly.']  Ay,  the  cordwainersl 

Barebones    [to   Joyce,   bitterly.]     Thanks,   friend! 

'twas  said  most  courteously,  in  sooth ! 
But  you  yourself,  good  Master  Cornet  Joyce, 
Ere  you  became  an  officer  and  scoffer, 
Wert  not  a  tailor? 
[Joyce  makes  an  angry  gesture.    Barebones  coti- 

tinues. 

I,  whom  men  esteem 
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Among  the  City's  notables  — 

[Joyce  shakes  his  fist  at  him  and  makes  as  if  to 

throw  himself  upon  him. 
Overton  [stepping  between  them.]  Fie!  fie! 

Bosebery  [to  the  Puritans. 
My  friends,  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  law 
Of  the  twelve  tables  — 

[The  Puritans  pause  and  listen. 
Carr.  What  is  coming  now? 

Bosebery.    Doth  not  ordain  that  we  should  die  of 

thirst 
Or  hunger.    For  my  part,  I  cast  my  vote 
For  a  good  meal ;  our  stomachs  empty  are. 
[The  Puritans  turn  away  indignantly.     The  servants 

of  the  inn  furnish  the  Cavaliers'  table. 
Carr  [gazing  at  the  Cavaliers  as  they  fall  to  eating. 
How  greedily  these  demons  gorge  themselves 
With  flesh  and  wine ! 
Barebones.  The  heathen ! 

Carr  [to  the  Puritans.]  List  to  me 

Ere  you  go  further :  are  you  well  assured 
That  Cromwell  thinks  to  make  himself  the  king? 
Overton.     Too  well  assured!     A  servile  Parliament 
To-morrow  will  his  base-born  head  bedeck 
With  that  forbidden  title. 

All  [except  Carr.]  Death  to  him ! 

Harrison.    But  I  cannot  conceive  what  whim  impels 
Cromwell  to  venture  on  this  monstrous  step. 
He  must  be  mad  indeed  to  crave  the  throne. 
Of  all  the  Crown  estates  nought  now  remains. 
Windsor's  dismantled,  Woodstock  is  destroyed, 
And  Hampton  Court  is  sold  for  the  behoof 
Of  Cromwell's  treasury. 

Lambert  [to  Overton.]  The  doting  thief ! 

Who  sees  in  the  supreme  authority 
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Nought  save  the  rubies  in  the  diadem; 

And  in  the  throne,  the  goal  of  Cromwell's  labours, 

So  many  ells  of  velvet  to  be  sold 

To  the  old-clothes  man !    By  a  thirst  for  gold 

Consumed,  which  nought  assuages,  Harrison 

Values  the  sceptre  as  a  goldsmith  might; 

And  if  a  crown  should  tempt  his  itching  palm, 

He'd  not  usurp  it,  but  would  pilfer  it. 

Barebones  [in  an  ecstatic  reverie. 

Ah !  wherefore,  in  these  days  of  misery, 

Doth  God  on  high  of  Jacob's  lion  make 

A  wretched  scapegoat?     Oliver  bedight 

In  robes  of  honour  at  the  Lord's  right  hand 

Seemed  aye  to  walk ;  e'en  as  the  ripened  grain 

He  was,  and  wore  th'  invulnerable  mail 

Of  Judah ;  when  to  their  bedazzled  eyes 

He  but  appeared,  the  Philistines  took  flight, 

Crying :  "  'Tis  he !  "    He  was,  0  Israel, 

The  pillow  of  thy  bed !  but  in  thy  mouth 

That  honey  to  foul  poison  is  transformed; 

He  has  turned  Tyrian,  and  Edom's  sons 

At  thee  abandoned  laugh  tumultuously ! 

The  Amorites  were  all  athrob  with  joy, 

To  see  a  demon  drive  him  them  toward ; 

Inflamed  by  Abishag,  he  fain  would  be 

A  king  as  David  was, —  but  may  his  fate 

Be  that  of  Agag! 

Syndercomb.  Let  th'  usurper  die ! 

Lambert.    He  hath   o'erfilled  the  measure  of  his 

crimes. 
Drogheda.     Still  smokes  Drogheda  with  his  victims' 

blood. 
Jeroboam  d'Emer.    His  heart  doth  to  Gomorrha'B 

children  turn, 
'And  Tyre's. 
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Ormond.  With  the  royal  martyr's  blood     ' 

His  hands  are  wet. 

Harrison.  Iiegardless  of  our  rights 

Won  by  so  many  wars,  he  doth  restore 

The  Cavaliers  their  forfeited  estates. 

Palmer.    At  the  lewd  feast  which,  in  the  City's  name, 

Was  given  him  last  night  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 

He  was  saluted.     He  received  the  sword, 

Then  gave  it  back. 

Lambert.  Ah !  these  be  kingly  airs ! 

Joyce.     England  is  lost ! 

Jenkins.  Taxes  he  doth  impose, 

He  sits  in  judgment,  and,  without  appeal, 

Absolves  or  convicts. 

Willis.  'Twas  at  his  behest 

That  Hamilton,  Lord  Capell  and  Lord  Holland 

Were  done  to  death;  they  were  this  tiger's  prey. 

Bar eb ones.    Doublets   of   silk   he   shamelessly   doth 

wear ! 
Overton.     To  all  of  us  he  hath  denied  our  due. 
Bradshaw  is  exiled. 

Rochester.  Bradshaw  is  not  hanged! 

Pimpleton.     In  scorn  of  Holy  Writ  he  tolerates 
The  rites  of  popery  and  prelacy. 
Davenant.     Of  Westminster  he  hath  profaned  the 

tombs ! 
Ludlow.     He  bade  them  bury  Ireton  by  torch-light! 
The  Cavaliers.     The  sacrilegious  knave! 
The  Roundheads.  Idolater! 

Joyce.     No,  no !  my  friends ;  no  mercy ! 
Syndercomb  [drawing  his  dagger."]         Let  him  die !       o 
All '[waving  their  daggers. 
Let  us  destroy  the  tyrant  and  his  brood ! 
[At  this  moment  there  comes  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
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door.  The  conspirators  pause.  A  silence  of 
surprise  and  alarm.    The  knocking  is  repeated. 

Ormond  [walking  toward  the  door. 

Who's  there? 

Lambert  [aside.]     The  deuce! 

A  Voice  [without.']     A  friend. 

Ormond.  What  wouldst  thou  have? 

The  Voice.  By  heaven !  A  friend,  I  tell  you  I  Let 
me  in! 

Ormond.     Thy  name? 

The  Voice.  Is  Eichard  Cromwell. 

All  the  Conspirators.  Eichard  Cromwell! 

Ormond.    The  son  of  the  Protector! 

Lambert.  The  whole  plot 

Is  known. 

Rosebery.    We  needs  must  open. 

[lie  opens  the  door. —  Enter  Eichard  Cromwell. 


Scene  10. —  The  Same;  Eichard  Cromwell,  in 

the  costume  of  a  Cavalier. 

[Upon  Eichard's  appearance  the  Puritans  wrap 
themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and  pull  down  the 
brims  of  their  hats. 

Richard  Cromwell.  By  my  soul! 

Saw  over  one  so  tightly  barred  a  lair? 

Nay,  ne'er  was  stronghold  held  beneath  such  guard! 

But  for  your  friendly  voices,  Eosebery 

And  Clifford,  which  above  the  uproar  rose 

Of  cups  and  tables,  your  poor  Eichard  would 

Have  turned  awav. 

[He  salutes  the  conspirators. 

Good  even,  gentlemen! 

Whose  was  the  health  you  drank  ?    Permit  me,  pray, 
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To  join  in  the  good  wishes  you  expressed. 

Clifford    [embarrassed.']     Dear   Kichard  —  we   were 

saying  — 
Rochester  [laughing.']  Heaven  bless  you ! 

Richard.    How  now!    You  spoke  of  me?    You  are 

too  kind! 
Barebones  [aside.]     May  hell  quench  its  hot  embers 

in  thy  flesh ! 
Richard.    I  do  not  importune  you  ? 
Rosebery  [stammering.]  You  ?  —  nay,  nay !  — 

Far  from  it !  —  We  are  overjoyed. —  Come  you 
To  talk  with  us  of  some  affair  of  state  ? 
Richard.    I  come  for  the  same  cause  that  brings  you    ^ 

hither. 
Carr  [aside.]     Can  he  be  of  the  plot? 
Willis  [aside.]  What !  Kichard,  too ! 

Richard  [raising  his  voice.]     Ah !  Messieurs  Sedley, 

Clifford,  Kosebery, 
I  do  impeach  you  here  of  felony ! 
Rosebery  [in  terror. 
What  does  he  say? 

Clifford  [in  great  perturbation.]     Dear  Kichard!  — 

[Aside.]     He  knows  all ! 
Sedley  [in  an  agony  of  fear. 
I  swear  to  you  — 

Richard.  Pray  hear  me  to  the  end, 

Then  justify  yourselves,  if  that  may  be. 
Rosebery  [to  the  others,  in  an  undertone. 
We  are  discovered! 

Downie.  Ay,  'tis  evident! 

Richard.    'Tis  nigh  ten  years  that  we  have  been 

good  friends; 
Balls,  hunting-parties,  pleasures  of  all  sorts, 
Permitted  or  forbidden,  hitherto 
We've  shared  them  all  —  our  sorrows  and  our  joys, 
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Our  purses,  ay,  and  e'en  our  mistresses ! 

Your  dogs  were  mine, —  and  you  my  falcons  flew; 

We  passed  the  night  'neath  the  same  balconies ; 

Although  the  name  I  bear  doth  me  enroll 

In  the  opposing  party,  I  have  lived 

Fraternally  with  you.    But  none  the  less, 

Despite  this  brotherly  accord,  you  have 

A  secret  from  your  Eichard !  ay,  and  such 

A  secret,  too ! 

Rosebery.  All's  lost!    What's  to  be  said? 

Richard.     Question    your    hearts.  —  Could    I    have 

foreseen  this  ? 
'Tis  infamous! 

Scdley.  Dear  Eichard,  on  my  word  — 

Richard.    Ay,  seek  excuses!     Tell  me,  have  I  not 
In  countless  ways  served  you  most  faithfully? 
WTio  was  your  refuge,  in  your  dire  distress, 
Against  the  usurers,  more  deadly  ^oes 
Than  any  Eoundhead  ?     Tell  me,  Clifford,  you, 
For  whom  did  I  but  yesterday  repay 
Four  hundred  nobles  to  the  Jew  Manasseh  ? 
Clifford  [covered  with  confusion. 
I  cannot  say  you  nay.     The  accursed  Jew  — 
Richard.    And  Downie!  even  though  thy  family, 
Already  banished,  was  by  Parliament 
Attainted,  who  became  thy  surety 
When  thou  wert  taken  into  custody? 
Downie  [with  embarrassment. 
'Twas  thou. 

Richard.  And,  Eosebery,  whose  influence 

Caused  to  be  held  in  prison  as  a  libeller, 
During  a  certain  night,  thy  charmer's  spouse? 
Rochester  [to  Davenant,  in  an  undertone. 
I'  faith,  he  seems  a  well-intentioned  fellow ! 
Barebones  [to  Carr,  in  an  undertone. 
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The  shameless  Herod !  who  doth  lend  the  cloak 

Of  power  to  shield  the  wicked  schemes  of  lust ! 

Rochester  [to  Davenant.]     His  way  of  making  wid- 
ows I  admire. 

Rosebery  [to  Kichabd.]     Yes,  of  your  friendship  I 
had  touching  proofs. 

But  — 

Richard  [folding  his  arms  across  his  breast. 

And  that  friendship  on  my  part  unmeet, 

You  all  reciprocate  —  by  treason  base! 

Lambert  [aside.]     By  treason! 

Clifford.  What !  by  treason ! 

Sedley.  •  God  in  heav'n ! 

Carr  [in  amazement. 

What  mean  they?  *^ 

Richard  [with  great  animation. 

Ay,  to  this  place  you  have  come 

To  drink  without  me !     ' 

Rosebery.  .   .  Ah !     I  breathe  again ! 

[To  the  other  Cavaliers,  in  an  undertone. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  'scapes  his  eye: 

He  saw  the  cups,  the  daggers  he  saw  not. 

[To  Eiohabd.]     Believe  me,  my  dear  Kichard  — 

Richard.  '  Yes,  I  say, 

It  is  high  treason !     As  I  live  and  breathe, 

Such  action  on  your  part  doth  grieve  me  sore. 

What !  you  get  tipsy,  and  say  nought  to  me  ? 

What  have  I  done  ?    Pray,  am  I  not,  like  you, 

A  ne'er-do-well  ?    Drink  without  me  ?    Fie !  fie !  v 

For  I  can  hold  my  pe&ce.     I  understand 

That,  to  befool  the  cunning  Puritans, 

You  hide  yourselves  beneath  these  broad-brimmed 
hats, 

And  ample  cloaks.    But  do  you  hide  from  me, 

Who,  in  this  sanctuary,  was  first  of  all 
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To  ridicule  the  sumptuary  laws, 

And  the  glum  Solons  whose  oppressive  acts 

Tax  at  three  shillings  every  English  head  ? 

Is  this,  I  pray  to  know,  good  comradeship  ? 

Did  I  e'er  shrink  from  your  mad  escapades  ? 

Have  I  been  seen  less  often  than  of  yore, 

Despite  the  recent  laws,  at  cocking-mains 

And  horse-races?    In  fine  have  I  not  matched  x 

In  every  point  your  reckless  hardihood, 

And  played  with  you  in  all  your  comedies? 

Barebones  [aside,  wrathfully. 

The  Sadducee! 

Richard.  Duels  and  merry-makings 

And  sinful  pranks  have  found  me  ever  fain;  — 

What  blame  you  in  me  ? 

Clifford.  Your  good  qualities, 

Whereof  the  merit  is  notorious, 

Are  dear  to  us. 

Richard.  But  no.    It  well  may  be 

That  I  do  think  too  highly  of  myself. 

Our  eyes  too  often  miss  our  own  shortcomings, 

And  only  our  own  better  side  we  see. 

Have  I  offended? 

Sedley.  Nay. 

Richard.  It  likes  me  much 

To  be  informed. 

Rosebery.  Kichard ! 

Richard.  I  make  no  doubt 

That  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 

That  I  detest  these  cursed  Puritans, 

As  you  do? 

Barebones.  What?    As  we  do? 

Richard.  So  I  say. 

How  tolerate  those  stupid  sectaries, 

Who  mar  the  sacred  books  with  commentaries 
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Seeking  with  blood ;  who,  aye  on  murder  bent, 

Aye  praising  God,  preach  sermons  without  end, 

Then  cheat  at  cards ! 

Carr  [between  his  teeth. 

The  saints  at  cards !     Thou  liest, 

Child  of  Herodias ! 

Richard.  ,  I  thought,  like  them, 

To  launch  a  jeremiad  at  your  heads. 

But  let  us  say  no  more  pf  that. —  My  friends, 

To  prove  to  you  how  little  fear  I  have 

Of  being  compromised  with  you,  how  far 

My  prayers  accord  with  yours,  and  how  I  love 

The  cause  whereon  all  your  desires  are  fixed, — 
[He  fills  a  glass  and  puts  it  to  his  lips. 

I  drink  the  health  of  Charles,  our  lawful  King ! 

All  the  Conspirators  [thunderstruck. 

The  King ! 

Richard  [surprised.']  We  are  alone.  Why  this  dismay? 

Carr  [aside.]  I  had  divined  that  Israel  was  de- 
ceived. v 

'Tis  with  the  Stuarts  that  this  serpent's  lair 

Doth  most  concern  itself. —  But1  we  shall  see. 

Willis  [aside.]  'Tis  CromwelPs  son!  But  if  he's 
of  the  plot, 

He's  most  imprudent. 

[At  this  moment  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  is  heard 
without.  Again  there  is  a  silence  of  amaze- 
ment and  disquiet. 

A  Loud  Voice  Without.  What,  ho !  the  tavern  open, 
in  the  name 

Of  Parliament! 

[A  movement  of  alarm  among  the  conspirators. 

Rochester  [to  Davenant. 

Egad!  we're  fairly  caught 

Here  in  our  cave,  like  Cacus ! 
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Lambert  [to  Joyce,  in  an  undertone. 

Cromwell  sends 

Men  hither  to  arrest  us ! 

Joyce  [in  an  undertone.]  He  knows  all! 

This  time  we  may  not  doubt  it. 

Overton  [in  an  undertone.]  Even  so, 

We'll  hew  ourselves  a  passage  with  our  swords. 

Lambert  [in  an  Undertone. 

And  then  what  should  we  do  ?    Doubtless  the  square 

Is  by  his  troopers  held. 

[Another  blast  of  the  trumpet 

Richard  [glass  in  hand.]  The  devil  take  you ! 

At  such  a  time  as  this  to  harass  us ! 

The  Voice  Without.  In  the  name  of  Parliament, 
open  the  door ! 

Barebones.    Let  us  obey.         [He  goes  to  the  door. 

Lambert  [aside.]  My  head  upon  my  neck 

Doth  sit  unsteadily,  about  to  fall ! 

[Barebones  opens  the  door  of  the  tavern;  the  other 
conspirators  remove  the  shutters  and  uncdver 
broad  grated  windows',  through  which  can  be 
seen  the  wine-market' thronged  with  people.  In 
the  centre  of  the  stage  is  the  Public  Crier  on 
horseback,  surrounded  by  four  poursuivants  in 
livery,  armed  with  pikes,  and  by  an  escort  of 
archers  and  halberdiers.  The  Crier  has  a  trum- 
pet in  one  hand  and  an  unfolded  parchment  in 
the  other. 


Scene  11. —  The  Same;  The  Public  Crier,  Pour- 
suivants, Halberdiers,  Archers,  Populace. 

[The  conspirators  stand  aside  at  the  right  and  left 
of  the  stage. 
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The  Crier  [after  a  blast  on  his  trumpet 
Silencp !     Let  all  give  ear  to  what's  to  come. — 
Hum !  — "  By  his"  Highness  " — 
Harrison  [to  Garland,  in  an  undertone. 

Majesty,  ere  long! 
The  Qri'er.    "  Oliter  Cromwell,  of  this  English  land 
The4  Lord  Protector^  to- all  subjects  true, 
Civil0  and  military,.  dotH  proclaim  " — 
Overton  [to  Lut>LOW,  in  an  undertone^ 
Ah!  the  word  "subject*'  has  returned,  meseems! 
The  Criet:  *  "  That/  to  the  end  that  God's  will  may 

be  known, 
Touching  the  motion  in  the  Commons  made 
By  the  honourable  member,  Alderman  Pack,   , 
That  the  said  Lord  Protector  be  named  King  "— 
Ludlou)  [to  Overton,  in  an  undertone. 
Good !  the  usurper  hath  cast  off  his  mask ! 
The  Crier.     "  And,  more  than  all,  to  save  this  most 

discreet 
And  learned  people  from  the  ills  presaged 
By  the  eclipse;  and  that  Almighty  God 
May  show  himself  a  clement  God  to  all, — 
The  Commons  of  the  English  Parliament, 
Counselled  by  learned  men  whom  all  revere, 
Have  voted  an  extraordinary  fast ; 
Enjoining  thereupon  all  citizens 
Their  errors,  sins  and  crimes  to  scrutinize." — 
>Tis  said ! 

A  Poursuivant    Amen! 

The  Crier.  God  bless  the  English  people ! 

The  Chief  of  the  Archers.    Hereon,  considering  the 

aforesaid  act, 
We  no^r  enjoin  upon  all  inn-keepers 
Aind  them  who  deal  in  food  and  drink,  to  close 
Upon  the  instant  shops  and  taverns,  too ; 
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Lewd  places,  where  th'  observance  of  the  fast 

Would  slighted  be. 

Lambert  [aside.]  Good !  once  again  Fm  quit 

For  the  mere  fright ! 

[To  the  Puritan  conspirators,  in  an  undertone. 

Until  to-morrow.    Now, 
Methinks,  'tis  time  to  part. 

Garland  [in  an  undertone.]     Where  shall  we  meet? 
Barebones  [in  an  undertone. 
o    In  the  great  hall  at  Westminster.    To-morrow. 
'      Before  the  fatal  hour  shall  sound  his  knell, 
To  his  unholy  throne,  by  me  prepared, 
I,  Noll's  upholsterer,  will  introduce  you. 
[The  conspirators,  assembled  about  Barebones,  press 

his  hand  in  token  of  their  assent. 
Overton.    'Tis  well.    Now  let  us  part,  in  silence  all, 
But  openly. 

Crier  and  Poursuivants.    God  bless  the  English  peo- 
ple. 
,  The  Puritan  Conspirators  [under  their  breath. 
And  death  to  Cromwell! 

[Exeunt  the  Puritans. 
Richard  Cromwell  [to  the  Cavaliers,  as  they  prepare 
to  go  away.]  Bah !  'tis  tiresome 

To  be  thus  hunted  in  a  joyous  feast ! 
'Tis  plain  my  father  is  no  longer  young. 
For  my  part,  I  would  have  no  throne  on  earth, 
At  cost  of  a  fast-day. 

[Exit  with  the  Cavaliers. 
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The  Banqueting  Hall  at  Whitehall. —  At  the 
back  of  the  stage  is  the  window  through  which 
Charles  I  passed  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold. — 
At  the  right  a  large  Gothic  chair  beside  a  table 
with  a  Velvet  cover  whereon  the  cipher  C.  R. 
(Carolus  Jtex)  can  still  be  distinguished.  The 
same  cipher,  in  gilt  on  a  blue  ground,  still  cov- 
ers the  walls,  although  half  effaced. —  When  the 
curtain  rises  the*  stage  is  occupied  by  numerous 
groups  of  courtiers  in  court  costume,  talking  to- 
gether in  low  tones.  The  Ambassadors  of 
France  and  Spain,  with  their  suites,  are  in  the 
foreground.  The  Spaniard  is  at  the  left,  sur- 
rounded by  pages,  esquires,  court  alcaldes  and 
alquazils,  in  the  midst  of  whom  is  a  herald  of 
the  Council  of  Castile,  bearing  the  collar  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  a  black  velvet 
cushion.  The  French  Ambassador  is  at  the 
right,  surrounded  by  his  pages  and  gentlemen; 
beside  him  is  Mancini;  behind  the  latter  two 
gentlemen  bearing  on  blue  velvet  cushions,  one 
a  superb  sword  with  a  hilt  of  carved  gold,  the 
other  a  letter  from  which  hangs  a  huge  seal  of 
red  wax.  Four  pages  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
carry  a  large  roll  wrapped  in  silk.  The  Spanish 
Ambassador  wears  the  costume  of  a  knight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece;  all  of  his  suite  are  dressed 
in  black  satin  and  velvet.  The  French  Am- 
bassador wears  the  costume  of  a  knight  of  the 
Saint-Esprit ;  his  suite  displays  a  gorgeous  med- 
ley of  costumes,  uniforms  and  liveries. —  Behind 
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these  two  main  groups  is  one  of  Swedish  envoys, 
another  of  Piedmontese,  another  of  Dutch,  ail 
noticeable  by  reason  of  their  distinctive  cos* 
tumes. —  In  the  background  a  group  of  English 
nobles,  among  whom  Hannibal  Sesthead,  a 
young  Danish  nobleman,  attracts  attention  by 
his  coat  of  gold  brocade  and  the  two  pages  in 
attendance  on  him. —  Two  Puritan  sentinels, 
armed  with  halberd  and  mu&ket,  are  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  front  of  a  large  Gothic  door  at  the 
rear  of  the  hall. 

Scene  1. —  The  Due  de  Crequi,  Ambassador  of 
France,  Mancini,  nephew  of  Cardinal  Ma* 
zarin,  and  their  suite;  Don  Luis  de  Cardenas, 
Ambassador  of  Spain,  and  his  suite;  Fiuppi, 
Envoy  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  his  suite; 
Three  Vaudois  Deputies;  Six  Envoys  op  the 
Dutch  Eepublic  ;  Hannibal  Sesthead,  cousin 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  two  Pages;  Eng- 
lish Nobles  and  Gentlemen;  Two  Sentinels. 

Don  Luis  de  Cardenas  [to  one  of  his  pages. 

Page,  what's  the  hour  ? 

The  Page  [looking  at  a  large  watch  that  hangs  from 

his  girdle.~\        'Tis  noon. 
Don  Luis.  Now,  by  St.  James  I 

Two  hours  I  've  waited!    Howsoever  great 
This  Cromwell  be,  that  it  doth  much  import 
His  glory  that  a  noble  of  Castile 
Should  at  his  door  be  seen  to  cool  his  heels, 
I  do  agree ;  nathless  he's  over-late. 
The  Page.    Most  noble  lord,  the  while  your  worship 

waits 
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The  Lord  Don  Cromwell's  pleasure,  it  is  said 

That  he  holds  Council  for  — 

Don  Luis  [harshly,  and  with  an  oblique  glance  at  the 

Due  de  Crequi.]  Who  questions  you? 

Mancini  [to  the  Due  de  Crequi,  in  an  undertone. 
*Tis  most  diverting  that  a  Spanish  don, 
Here  in  this  palace,  tremblingly,  yet  wroth, 
Should  beg  a  soft  glance  from  an  Englishman ! 
Upon  his  face  shame  doth  contend  with  pride. 
Don  Luis  [aside.]     How  will  the  Lord  Protector  take 

my  message  ? 
Due  de  Crequi  [to  Mancini. 
What  place  is  this,  Mancini? 

Mancini.  Monseigneur, 

The  banquet  hall,  as  court  of  honour  used. 
The  cipher  of  the  murdered  Charles,  overlooked, 
Eemains  upon  these  walls ;  and  yonder  see 
Th*  ill-omened  window  thorough  which  that  King 
Went  forth  to  death.    'Twas  but  a  single  step 
He  had  to  take !     And  'tis  a  regicide, 
An  impious,  psalm-singing  sectary  — 
An  Usher  [in  a  loud  voice. 
His  Grace  the  Lord  Protector  of  all  England ! 
[All  those  present  uncover  and  bow  respectfully. — 

Enter  Cromwell,  with  his  hat  on. 


Scene  2. —  The  Same;  Cromwell,  in  very  simple 
military  dress;  leather  doublet,  broad  baldric  em- 
broidered with  his  arms,  from  which  hangs  a 
long  sword;  Whitelocke,  Commissioner  of 
the  Great  Seal,  in  a  long  gown  of  black  satin 
trimmed  with  ermine,  and  a  huge  wig;  Earl 
op  Carlisle,   Captain  op  the  Protector's 
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Guards,  in  his  uniform;  Stoupe,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

[Throughout  the  scene  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  stands 
behind  Cromwell's  chair,  with  drawn  sword; 
Whitelocke  stands  at  the  right,  Stoupe  at  the 
left,  with  an  open  booh  in  his  hand. 

[When  Cromwell  enters,  the  various  groups  arrange 
themselves  in  two  lines  and  remain  with  heads 
bent  low  until  the  Protector  has  reached  his 
seat. 

Cromwell  [standing  in  front  of  his  chair. 

Greeting  and  peace  to  all  well-purposed  hearts ! 

Since  all  of  you  are  envoys  to  our  State, 

We,  in  the  English  nation's  name,  do  give 

You  audience. 

[He  sits  down,  removes  his  hat,  then  puts  it  on  again. 

Speak,  Due  de  Crdqui,  you. 

[The  Duo  de  Crequi,  followed  by  Mancini  and  his 
suite,  walks  toward  Cromwell  with  the  same 
ceremonious  reverences  as  for  a  king.  All  the 
others  retire  to  the  rear  of  the  stage,  out  of  hear" 
ing. 

Due  de  Crequi.  My  lord,  th'  alliance  which  doth  you 
assure 

Of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  support 

Is  closer  drawn  to-day  by  other  bonds. 

Monsieur  de  Mancini  will  presently 

Read  to  your  grace  the  letter  which  his  uncle, 

His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  sends  to  you. 

[Mancini  approaches,  bends  his  knee,  and  presents 
the  Cardinal's  letter  on  a  cushion.  Cromwell 
breaks  the  seal  and  hands  the  letter  back  to 
Mancini. 

Cromwell  [to  Mancini.]  From  Cardinal  Mazarin? 
Pray,  read. 
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Mancini  [unfolds  the  letter  and  reads. 

"  To  his  Highness  Monseigneur  the  Protector  of  the 
Eepublic  of  England. 

"  Monseigneur : — 

"  The  glorious  part  borne  by  your  Highnesses 
troops  in  the  present  war  of  France  against  Spain, 
the  valuable  assistance  which  they  gave  the  King  my 
master,  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  increase  ten- 
fold His  Majesty's  gratitude  to  so  powerful  an  ally, 
who  assists  so  effectively  in  humbling  the  haughty 
insolence  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Therefore  has 
the  King  thought  it  well  to  send,  as  his  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  your  court,  Monsieur  le  Due  de 
Crequi,  who  has  it  in  charge  from  His  Majesty  to 
give  your  Highness  to  know  that  the  stronghold  of 
Mardyke,  of  late  taken  by  our  troops,  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  generals  of  the  English 
Eepublic,  pending  the  time  when  Dunkirk,  which, 
still  holds  out,  shall  be  delivered  to  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaties.  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Crequi 
has  the  further  commission  to  offer  to  your  Highness 
a  golden  sword  which  the  King  of  France  sends  you 
in  token  of  his  esteem  and  affection.  Monsieur  de 
Mancini,  my  nephew,  will  make  known  to  you  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  and  will  lay  at  your  High- 
ness's  feet  a  trivial  gift  the  which  I  presume  to  add, 
in  my  own  name,  to  that  of  the  King;  it  is  a 
tapestry  from  the  new  royal  factory,  called  the 
Gobelins.  I  trust  that  this  mark  of  my  devotion 
may  be  acceptable  to  your  Highness.  Were  it  not 
that  I  am  ill  at  Calais,  I  should  myself  have  jour- 
neyed to  England,  to  the  end  that  I  might  offer  my 
respects  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever 
lived,  whom  I  should  have  been  most  proud  to  serve 
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after  my  King.  Compelled  to  forego  that  honour, 
I  send  the  person  most  closely  bound  to  me  by  ties 
of  blood,  to  express  to  your  Highness  all  my  venera- 
tion for  your  person,  and  my  firm  determination  to 
maintain  an  everlasting  friendship  between  yourself 
and  the  King  my  master. 

"  I  presume  to  declare  myself  most  earnestly 
"  Your  Highness's  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  "Giulio  Mazarini, 

"  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Church." 

[Mancint,  after  a  profound  reverence,  once  more 
hands  the  letter  to  Cromwell,  who  passes  it  to 
Stoupe. —  At  a  sign  from  the  Duo  de  Ck&qui, 
the  pages  in  the  royal  livery  place  on  Crom- 
well's table  the  cushion  bearing  the  gold-hilted 
sword;  and,  at  Mancini's  bidding,  the  pages  in 
Mazarin's  livery  unroll  beneath  the  Protec- 
tor's feet  a  rich  Gobelins  carpet. 

Cromwell  [to  the  Duke  and  Mancint. 

For  these  rich  presents  upon  us  bestowed, 

Be  pleased,  fair  sirs,  to  thank  his  Eminence. 

To  France  a  sister  aye  will  England  be. 
[To  Whitelocke,  in  an  undertone. 

This  priest,  who  fawns  on  me  and  bends  his  knee, 

Calls  me,  "  Great  man  "  aloud,  and  'neath  his  breath, 

"  The  Lucky  fool "  ! 

[He  turns  abruptly  to  the  Vaudois  envoys. 

And  you  —  what  is  your  will? 

One  of  the  Envoys.  Our  hearts  with  sorrow  overfull, 
we  come 

To  ask  your  Highness*  succour. 

Cromwell.  Who  are  you  ? 

The  Envoy.  Envoys  commissioned  by  the  Canton 
Vaud. 
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Cromwell  [in  a  kindly  tone.]     Aha ! 

The  Envoy.  Tyrannic  laws  upon  our  lives 

Impose  harsh  fetters.    We  are  Calvinists, 

Our  Prince  a  Catholic ;  and  fire  and  steel 

Have  set  our  towns  ablaze,  all  to  the  end 

That  we  ma-*  be  compelled  to  pray  as  he  does. 

Our  mourning  country  sends  us  to  your  feet. 

Cromwell.    Who  dares  oppress  you  ?  who  ?    ' 

The  Envoy.  The  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Cromwell.     My  lord   Ambassador   of   France,   dost 

hear? 
Go  bid  the  Cardinal  for  love  of  us 
To  stay  the  ills  whereby  this  people  groan. 
France  holds  this  noble  duke  within  her  grasp ; 
See  that  he  yields !     To  persecute  for  faith 
Is  contrary  to  the  divine  precept. 
Moreover,  I  love  Calvin. 

[The  Duke  bows. 
Mancini  [to  the  Duke,  in  an  undertone,]     To  indite 
These  words  more  plainly :     "  Public  Toleration," 
His  hands  he's  dipped  in  blood  of  Catholics. 
Cromwell  [to  the  Swedish  envoy. 
Your  name? 
[Turning  to  the  Vaudois  as  they  retire  to  the  rear 

of  the  hall.]  Vaudois,  on  us  rely  always. 

The  Swedish  Envoy  [bowing. 
Filippi ;  Terracina  is  my  home ; 
And  'tis  my  mission  at  a  hero's  feet 
To  lay  this  gift  the  which  to  him  doth  send 
My  Queen  Christina's  august  majesty. 
[He  places  before  Cromwell  a  small  casket  bound 

with  polished  steel,  and  hands  him  a  letter,  which 

Cromwell  passes  to  Stoupe. 

[To  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone. 
By  whose  command  and  in  whose  interest 
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Monaldeschi  was  slain  at  Fontainebleau, 

Her  letter  tells. 

Cromwell.  So  she's  avenged  herself 

Upon  this  former  lover? 

Filippi  [still  in  an  undertone."]     Mazarin 

Vouchsafed  permission  to  my  outraged  Queen 

To  blot  him  out  e'en  in  the  heart  of  Prance. 

Cromwell  [to  Whitelocke,  in  an  undertone. 

Eare  hospitality  —  for  murder  given ! 

Filippi.  My  Queen,  self -exiled  from  her  throne,  be- 
speaks 

Asylum  'neath  the  great  Protector's  pow*r. 

Cromwell  [surprised  and  displeased. 

She  doth  seek  refuge  here?  —  Without  delay 

I  cannot  answer.    We've  no  palace  here 

To  give  a  queen. 

Don  Luis  [aside.]  They'll  have  one  for  a  king 

Ere  long. 

Cromwell  [to  Filippi,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

'Twere  better  she  remain  in  France. 

For  kings  dethroned,  noisome  is  London  air. 
[To  Whitelocke,  in  an  undertone. 

His  harlot  Queen !  a  vile,  immoral  jade ! 

Who'd  show  herself  unclad  to  public  gaze! 

[On  turning  about  he  sees  the  Envoy  still  standing 
near  him  in  an  expectant  attitude.  He  addresses 
him  as  if  amazed. 

How  now? 

Filippi  [bowing  and  pointing  to  the  casket. 

My  mission  still  is  unperformed. 

Will  not  your  Highness  graciously  be  pleased 

To  ope  this  casket? 

Cromwell.  What  does  it  contain? 

Filippi  [bowing  again.]     Open,  my  lord. 
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Cromwell.  You  much  astonish  me. 

What  mystery  — 

Filippi  [handing  him  a  gold  key. 

My  lord,  the  key. 
Cromwell.  x         Give,  give ! 

[He  takes  the  key;  Filippi  places  the  casket  on  the 

table  and  Cromwell  makes  ready  to  open  it, 

Whitelocke  stops  him. 
Whitelocke  [to  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone. 
Beware,  my  lord !  full  oft  there  hath  been  known 
A  traitor,  by  his  master  given  charge 
To  strike  a  great  man  down,  who  bore  to  him, 
As  now  to  you,  within  an  iron  box, 
Alchemic  drugs  or  thunderbolts  of  hell. 
The  devilish  contrivance  would  explode, 
The  victim  be  destroyed. —  You  are  misliked. 
This  man  hath  crime  writ  in  his  very  glance. 
Distrust  him,  for  it  may  be  that  this  box 
You  were  about  to  open  holds  a  snare 
Will  cause  your  death. 
Cromwell    [to   Whitelocke.]     You   think   so.    It 

may  be. 
Therefore,  good  Whitelocke,  open  it  yourself. 
Whitelocke  [terrified  and  faltering. 
My  unexcelled  devotion  — 

[Aside.]     God! 
Cromwell  [with  a  smile.]  I  know 

And  profit  by  it. 

[Aside.]     Let  us  judge  of  it. 

[He  hands  him  the  key. 
Whitelocke  [aside.]     What  courage  one  must  have  to 

be  a  courtier ! 
'Tis  most  embarrassing !  death  —  or  disgrace ! 
Ah !  that's  another  death ! 
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[He  approaches  the  casket  and  tremblingly  inserts 

the  hey  in  the  lock. 

At  least  111  die 
"With  a  good  grace. 
[lie  opens  the  casket  with  the  caution  of  one  who 

anticipates   a  sudden   explosion;   then   glances 

timidly  within  and  exclaims:  — 

A  crown ! 
[The  Swedish  Envoy  assumes  a  radiant  expression. 
Cromwell  [amazed.]  What  say  you,  sirs? 

Whitelocke  [taking  from  the  casket  and  placing  on 

the  table  a  kingly  crown;  aside. 
'Tis  still  a  snare,  but  of  another  sort. 
Cromwell  [frowning. 
What  means  this? 

Filippi  [bowing  with  a  satisfied  air.]     Sire! 
Cromwell  [pointing  to  the  crown.]   Is  it  honest  gold? 
Filippi.     Ah !  Sire,  can  you  doubt  it  ? 
Cromwell  [to  Whitelocke,  aloud.]  If  'tis  so, 

Let  it  be  forthwith  melted !    I  bestow 
The  metal  on  the  London  hospitals. 

[To  the  stupefied  Filippi. 
I  can  to  no  more  fitting  purpose  turn 
These  gawds,  these  women's  gewgaws,  royal  toys. 
I  should  not  know  what  use  to  make  of  them. 
Don  Luis  [aside.]     Is  he  resolved,  in  good  sooth,  to 

remain 
Protector. 
Mancini  [to  the  Due  de  Crequi,  in  an  undertone. 

He  might  well  send  to  Christina 
A  king's  head  in  exchange. 
Due  de  Crequi  [to  Mancixi,  in  an  undertone. 

'Tis  even  so; 
That  gift  would  the  more  fittingly  unite 
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The  vassal  regicide  and  murd'rous  queen. 

Cromwell  [dismissing  Filippi  with  a  displeased  ges- 
ture. 

Farewell,  Sir  Swede,  of  Terracina  born! 
[To  Whitelocke,  in  an  undertone. 

Filippi  and  Mancini !     Everywhere 

Close  bonds  unite  intrigue  with  the  Italian. 

Those  bastard  Komans,  without  character 

Or  laws,  degenerate  inheritors 

Of  the  world's  masters  who  upraised  so  high 

The  sword  of  battle,  still  do  rule  the  world, 

But  from  below !     And  Eome,  whose  ordinance 

Europe  obeys,  now  casts  a  lynx's  glance 

Where  gleamed  of  old  the  eagle's  piercing  eye. 

The  chain  imposed  on  twenty  distant  nations 

Is  by  a  hidden  thread  replaced,  which  moves 

Base  jumping-jacks.     0  dwarfs,  from  giants  sprung ! 

O  foxes  in  the  she-wolf's,  womb  conceived ! 

We  find  you  with  your  soft  words  everywhere. 

Filippi,  Mazarini  and  Mancini! 

Satan,  to  scheme,  should  take  a  name  in  i. 
[To  the  Dutch  Envoys,  after  a  pause. 

What  would  you,  sirs  ?    The  truce  is  at  an  end. 

The  Leader  of  the  Dutch  Envoys.    The  States  of  the 
United  Provinces, 

Free  like  yourselves,  and,  like  you,  Protestants, 

Do  sue  to  you  for  peace. 

Cromwell  [roughly.]  Nay,  His  too  late. 

And  more,  the  Parliament  of  this  republic 

Deems  you  too  worldly  in  your  politics, 

And  chooses  not  to  make  fraternal  pacts 

With  allies  who  so  vain  and  fleshly  are. 

[He   waves   his   hand   and   the   Envoys   withdraw. 
Thereupon  he  seems  to  remark  for  the  first  time 
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Dox  Luis  de  Cakdexas,  who  has  hitherto  ex- 
hausted himself  in  fruitless  efforts  to  attract  his 

attention. 
Aha !  my  lord  Ambassador  of  Spain, 
Good  even !    We  had  not  seen  you  before. 
Don  Luis  [concealing  his  anger  beneath  a  profound 

reverence. 
May  God  go  with  your  Highness !    We  have  come 
For  matters  of  high  moment,  to  demand 
The  favour  of  a  secret  audience. 
We  have  been  sundered  by  the  Flemish  war, 
But  none  the  less  the  Catholic  King  perchance 
May  come  to  terms  with  you ;  and  to  show  forth 
The  high  esteem  in  which  he  holds  you  still, 
My  master  doth  unto  your  Highness  send 
The  Golden  Fleece. 

[The  pages  bearing  the  Golden  Fleece  come  forward. 
Cromwell    [rising   indignantly.]     What   think   you 

that  I  am? 
What !     I,  the  rigid  and  unbending  chief 
Of  ancient  England's  old  Kepublicans, 
Give  my  support  to  odious  vanities, 
And  soil  this  contrite  heart  with  pagan  symbol ! 
Greek  idols  hanging  from  the  rosary 
Upon  the  breast  of  Sodom's  conqueror ! 
Away  with  these  temptations,  these  vain  pomps, 
This  collar!     Cromwell  doth  refuse  to  make 
Alliance  with  Belshazzar! 
Don  Luis  [aside.]  Heretic! 

[-■l/oi/rf.]     The  Catholic  King  did  first  acknowledge 

vou 
As  the  republic's  head. 
Cromwell   [breaking  in  vpon  him.]     Thinks  he  to 

change. 
By  treating  Cromwell  as  enfranchised  slave, 
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Zion's  fair  tow'r  to  whited  sepulchre  ? 

The  Golden  Fleece  to  me !     Their  actor-priests 

And  temple-theatres  I  gladly  leave 

To  the  idolaters.     They  seek  in  hell 

Their  gods  and  treasure,  and  they  have  the  fleece 

E'en  as  of  old  men  had  the  Golden  Calf. — 

[He  pauses  a  moment  and  glances  haughtily  at  the 

members  of  the  Spanish  embassy  in  turn;  then 

he  resumes  with  animation. 
Shall  I  be  outraged  with  impunity? 
From  my  just  wrath  did  Portugal's  envoy 
Preserve  his  brother?     Can  it  be,  Don  Luis, 
Your  master  has  the  signal  hardihood 
To  flout  me  by  his  envoy  to  my  face? 
'Twould  be  an  insult  too  notorious ! 
But  go ! 
Don  Luis  [in  a  rage. 

Farewell,  then!    War,  unceasing  war! 

[Exit  with  his  suite. 
Mancini  [to  the  Due  de  Crequi,  in  an  undertone. 
The  proud  Castilian  raised  his  Highness'  gorge. 
Due  de  Crequi  [looking  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  the 

pages  take  it  away;  aside. 
And  yet,  that  insult  I  solicited ! 
Cromwell  [to  Stoupe,  in  an  undertone. 
'Twas  most  important,  in  this  conference, 
To  break  with  Spain  before  th'  envoys  of  France. 
But  follow  him  and  try  to  placate  him, 
And  learn,  if  may  be,  what  he  doth  propose. 

[Exit  Stoupe. 
[At  this  moment  the  great  folding-door  is  thrown 

open. 
An  Usher.    My  lady  the  Protectress. 
Cromwell.  Ah,  great  heaven ! 

It  is  my  wife  I 
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[He  dismisses  all  those  present  with  a  wave  o 
hand. 

Farewell,  duke  —  gentle 

[Exeunt  all  through  a  door  at  the  side,  wit 
newed  reverences. —  The  Earl  op  Carlisli 
Whitelocke  ceremoniously  escort  the  F\ 
Ambassador. —  During  their  exit,  enter  E 
beth  Bourchier  (CromwelVs  wife),  Misi 
Fleetwood,  Lady  Falconbridge,  Lady  C 
pole  and  Lady  Frances,  her  daughters, 
curtsey  to  their  father. 


Scene  3. —  Cromwell;  Elizabeth  Bouroi 
Mistress  Fleetwood,  loth  in  Hack,  the  1 
especially  affecting  Puritan  simplicity;  ] 
Falconbridge,  dressed  with  much  richness 
elegance;  Lady  Claypole,  wrapped  up  li 
sick  person,  with  a  languishing  air;  ] 
Frances,  a  young  girl,  in  white,  with  a  ve\ 

Cromwell  [to  the  Protectress.]     Good-morrow,  i 

You  seem  in  evil  case. 
Slept  you  not  well  ? 

Elizabeth  Bourchier.  Nay,  not  till  break  oj 

Closed  I  my  eyes.     Ah,  Sir,  in  very  truth, 
I  like  not  all  this  pomp  and  ceremony. 
The  chamber  of  the  Queen,  wherein  I  lie, 
Is  too  enormous.     That  emblazoned  bed 
Whereon  the  Stuarts  and  the  Tudors  lay, 
That  gorgeous  cloth  of  silver  canopy, 
•  i  Those  posts  of  gilded  wood,  the  kingly  plumes, 

The  balustrade  that  holds  me  captive  on 
Mv  roval  dais,  and  the  ornaments 
And  velvet  furniture  — 'tis  like  a  dream 
Which  takes  away  my  sleep !  —  And  one  must  i 
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Explore  this  palace  with  most  heedful  care. 

I  am  not  wonted  to  its  labyrinths. 

Ay,  in  this  Whitehall  vast  I  lose  myself, 

And  in  a  royal  chair  I'm  ill  at  ease ! 

Cromwell.    Your  rise  in  fortune  you  cannot  endure ! 

Your  daily  lamentations  — 

Elizabeth.  Well  I  know 

That  they  annoy  you,  but  I  would  prefer 

Our  Cockpit  to  this  palace  of  a  king; 

[To  Mistress  Fleetwood.]     And  more  than  all,  is 

it  not  so,  my  child, — 
Our  family  estate  in  Huntingdon ! 
[To   Cromwell.]     Oh!   those  were  happy   times! 

What  joy  it  was 
To  rise  at  daybreak,  visit  poultry-yard 
And  park  and  orchard,  watch  the  children  play 
And  gambol  gaily  in  the  fields;  and  then 
To  go  together  to  the  brewery ! 
Cromwell.    My  lady ! 

Elizabeth.  Happy  days!  when  Cromwell  was 

Of  no  account,  when  I  was  all  at  ease 
And  slept  so  well ! 

Cromwell.  Put  off  these  vulgar  tastes. 

Elizabeth.    Why  put  them  off?  for  I  was  born  to 

them. 
Was  I  in  childhood  to  such  grandeur  doomed  ? 
My  life  does  not  to  th'  atmosphere  of  courts 
Adapt  itself,  and  in  these  trailing  gowns 
My  feet  become  entangled.     Yesterday, 
At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  I  was  hipped. 
A  wondrous  pleasure,  in  good  sooth,  to  dine 
With  London,  t8te-&-tete !     Why  you  yourself 
Seemed  monstrous  bored. —  Ah  me !  in  the  old  days, 
We  supped  so  gaily  by  our  own  fireside ! 
Cromwell.    My  new  rank  — 
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Elizabeth.  Ah !  but  think  of  your  poor  mother. 

Your  grandeur,  unsure  and  ephemeral, 

Marred  her  old  age ;  a  thousand  carking  cares 

Impelled  her  to  the  tomb  before  her  time. 

Numbering  the  risks  to  which  you  are  exposed, 

Her  eye,  e'en  as  you  rose,  measured  your  fall. 

And  when,  as  you  your  rivals  overcame, 

London  acclaimed  each  new-won  victory, 

If  the  far  tumult  of  the  joyful  town 

Might  chance  to  reach  her  sluggish,  palsied  ear, — 

The  guns  and  clanging  bells  and  myriad  steps, 

And  acclamations  of  the  populace, — 

Awakened  with  a  start,  she'd  raise  her  head, 

Seek  in  her  fears  a  reason  for  the  fete, 

And  tremblingly  exclaim,  "  My  son  is  dead !  " 

Cromwell.    Now  in  the  sepulchre  of  kings  she  sleeps. 

Elizabeth.    A  blissful  privilege !  Pray  does  one  sleep 

More  comfortably  there?    And  does  she  know 

If  you  will  there  rejoin  her  mortal  dust  ? 

God  grant  that  it  be  many  years  hence ! 

Lady  Claypole  [in  a  languishing  tone. 

Ah !  I  shall  go  to  that  abode  of  death 

Before  vou,  father. 

Cromwell.  How  now !  what  is  this  I 

Still  these  lugubrious  fancies?     Morbid  still? 

Lady  Claypole.    Ah  yes !  my  strength  is  fading  fast 

away; 
I  need  the  country  air,  the  sun.     To  me 
This  gloomy  palace  is  most  like  the  tomb. 
In  these  long  corridors  and  these  vast  halls 
A  shuddering,  icy  darkness  ever  reigns. 
I  shall  be  dead  ere  long ! 
Cromwell  [kissing  her  on  the  forehead. 

Nonsense,  my  child  I 
Some  day  we  will  revisit  our  loved  vales. 
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A  few  more  days  in  London  I  must  have. 

Mistress  Fleetwood  [sourly.]     To  make  yourself  a 
throne,  is  it  not  so  ? 

In  candour,  father,  would  you  not  be  king? 

But  Fleetwood,  yes,  my  husband,  will  prevent! 

Cromwell.    How  now !  my  son-in-law  — 

Mistress  Fleetwood.  He  does  not  choose 

To  fake  a  crooked  line.     There  is  no  place 

In  a  republic  for  a  king.     Therein 

I  am  with  him  opposed  to  your  designs. 

Cromwell.    And  my  own  daughter,  too ! 

Lady  Falcoribridge  [to  Mistress  Fleetwood.]     Up- 
on my  word, 

I  do  not  understand  you,  sister  mine ! 

Our  father's  a  free  man,  his  throne  is  ours. 

Why  should  not  he  be  king,  like  any  other  ? 

And  why  deny  ourselves  th*  ecstatic  joy 

Of  being  princesses  of  royal  blood  ? 

Mistress  Fleetwood.    Sister,  I  am  by  worldly  vanities 

But  little  moved.    My  thoughts  are  all  intent 

Upon  salvation. 

Lady  Falcoribridge.  I  do  love  the  court, 

And  know  not  why,  my  husband  being  a  lord, 

My  father  is  not  king. 

Mistress  Fleetwood.  The  pride  of  Eve, 

My  sister,  the  first  man  destroyed ! 

Lady  Falcoribridge  [turning  away,  disdainfully. 

'Tis  plain 

That  of  a  nobleman  she's  not  the  wife ! 

Cromwell  [in  an  irritated  tone. 

Be  silent,  both !     Of  your  young  sister,  pray, 

The  mild  and  placid  bearing  imitate. 

[To  Frances,  who  is  lost  in  reverie,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  window  of  Charles  the  First. 

Frances,  of  what  think  you? 
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Lady  Frances.  Alas !  dear  father, 

The  sight  of  this  thrice  venerated  spot 

Distresses  me.    Your  sister,  by  whose  side 

I've  passed  my  life,  taught  me  to  reverence 

Those  who  are  banished ;  and  the  few  brief  days 

Since  I  have  been  within  these  frowning  walls, 

Unceasingly  I  fancy  that  I  see 

Despondent  phantoms  wandering  about. 

Cromwell.    Phantoms  of  whom? 

Lady  Frances.  The  Stuarts, 

Cromwell  [aside.]  How  that  name 

Doth  ring  for  ever  in  my  ears ! 

Lady  Frances.  'Twas  here 

The  martyr  died ! 

Cromwell.  My  child! 

Lady  Frances  [pointing  to  the  window  at  the  back 

of  the  stage.]  Was  not  yon  window 

The  one  through  which  King  Charles  the  First  went 

forth 
For  the  last  time  from  Whitehall  —  Charles  the  First, 
Whom  they  dared  persecute  ? 

Cromwell  [aside.]  My  guileless  child, 

How  thou  dost  torture  me ! 

[Enter  Thueloe. 

Ah !  Thurloe  comes ! 

Scene  4. —  The  Same;  Thurloe,  in  Puritan  cm- 
tume,  carrying  a  portfolio  with  the  Protectors 
arms. 

Thurloe  [bowing.]     Urgent  affairs,  my  lord. 
Cromwell  [to  his  wife.]  Pardon,  my  lady  — 

Your  Highness  — 

Elizabeth.  Prithee,  whom  do  you  address? 

Cromwell.    Your  Highness. 
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Elizabeth.  Cromwell,  me !     Pray  pardon  me. 

In  all  my  grandeur  I  forget  myself, 
I  lose  myself !  my  mind  doth  not  dccord 
My  borrowed  titles  and  my  real  name, 
My  Lady  Protectress  and  Mistress  Cromwell. 
[Exit  with  her  daughters. —  Cromwell  motions  to 
the  two  sentinels  to  withdraw. 


Scene  5. —  Cromwell,  Thurloe. 

[While  Thurloe  spreads  his  papers  over  the  table, 
Cromwell  seems  deeply  engrossed  in  distressful 
reverie.  At  last  he  breaks  the  silence  with  an 
effort. 

Cromwell.    I  am  not  happy,  Thurloe. 

Thurloe.  But  those  ladies 

Adore  your  Highness  — 

Cromwell.  Bah !  five  women !     I 

Would  rather  far,  by  absolute  decrees, 

Govern  five  towns,  five  earldoms,  or  five  kingdoms ! 

Thurloe.  What!  you  who  England  and  all  Europe 
rule! 

Cromwell.  A  bourgeoise  wed  the  master  of  the  earth ! 

I  am  a  slave,  my  friend ! 

Thurloe.  My  lord,  you  might  — 

Cromwell.    Not  so.     The  balance  of  my  destiny 

Is  overthrown.    Europe  is  in  one  scale, 

My  wife  is  in  the  other. 

Thurloe.  If,  perchance, 

I  could  exchange  my  place  for  yours,  a  woman  — 

Cromwell  {sternly.']  You're  overbold  to  harbor  such 
a  thought ! 

Thurloe  [abashed.]     My  lord,  I  say  — 

Cromwell.  'Tis  well !  let's  say  no  more ! 

What  news  have  you  ? 
2 
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Thurloe    [taking    up    a    paper.']     Scotland. —  The 

Grand  Provost 
Would  fain  surrender.    All  the  North  submits 
To  the  Protector. 
Cromwell.  Well,  what  next  ? 

Thurloe.  Next,  Flanders. — 

The  Spaniards  are  prepared  to  yield.    Dunkirk 
To  the  Protector  soon  will  be  restored.     ► 
Cromwell.    What  next? 

Thurloe.  London. —  At  anchor  in  the  Thames 

Are  three  great  vessels  laden  with  the  gold 
That  Blake  hath  taken  from  the  Portuguese. 
Cromwell.    What  next  ? 

Thurloe.  The  Duke  of  Holstein  sends  to  you 

Eight  Friesland  horses. 
Cromwell.  Next  ? 

Thurloe.  That  you  may  see 

How  bitterly  he  doth  regret  that  he 
Gave  Eupert  shelter,  Tuscany's  Grand  Duke, 
To  whom  Sir  Eobert  Blake  hath  said  a  word, 
Sends  in  gold  sequins  all  that  twenty  mules 
Can  bear. 

Cromwell.  WTiat  next  ? 

Thurloe  [taking  up  another  parchment  to  which  a 

seal  is  attached  by  a  cord  of  green  silk. 

The  Oxford  clerics,  who 
Your  rivals  were,  do  choose  you  Chancellor 
Of  th*  University. 

[Handing  the  parchment  to  Croicwbll. 

The  letters  patent  these. 
Cromwell.    What  next? 
Thurloe  [seeking  among  his  papers. 

His  Majesty  the  Bussian  Czar 
Doth  by  petition  humbly  supplicate 
Of  your  good-will  a  public  evidence. 
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Cromwell.    What  next  ? 

Thurloe  [holding  a  letter,  and  in  a  tone  of  anxiety. 

My  lord,  in  secret  I  am  warned 
Your  Highness  will  be  foully  done  to  death 
To-morrow. 

Cromwell.  Next  ? 

Thurloe.  The  plot  is  all  contrived 

By  concert  of  the  military  chiefs 
With  Cavaliers  — 
Cromwell  [interrupting  him  impatiently. 

What  next? 
Thurloe.  Would  you  not  have 

Further  details  of  these  dark  schemes,  my  lord? 
Cromwell.    'Tis  some  new  fable !  —  Let  us  end  this 

task. — 
What  next  ? 

Thurloe.    The  marshal  of  the  Polish  Diet  writes  — 
Cromwell.    Pray  have  there  come  no  letters  from 

Cologne  ? 
Thurloe  [looking  among  the  papers. 
Ay,  truly;  but  a  single  one. 

Cromwell.  From  whom? 

Thurloe.    From  Manning,  sent  to  keep  an  eye  on 

Charles. 
Cromwell.    Ah !  give  it  me ! 
[He  seizes  the  letter  and  hastily  breaks  the  seal. 

.  'Tis  of  the  fifth.     How  slow 
Are  all  these  messengers !     Full  three  weeks  old ! 
[He  reads  the  letter,  and  while  reading  it,  exclaims: 
Ah  TMaster  D^venant !  a  cunning  ruse !  — 
At  night  —  the  lights  all  out. —  Could  any  man 
More  shrewdly  palter  with  an  oath  ?    For  that, 
One  must  be  papist!  —  Ah !  the  royal  note 
Hid  in  his  hat. —  A  very  shrewd  device ! 
But  I  am  curious.—  Thurloe,  send  word 
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To  Master  Davenant  that  I  would  see  him. 
He's  at  The  Siren,  near  to  London  Bridge. 

[Exit  Thurloe  to  execute  the  order. 
We'll  see  which  of  us  two  will  be  the  dupe. 
Ill-wishing  knaves !  but  in  the  darkness  where 
Your  steps  are  hid,  I  always  have  a  torch, 
Which  you  cannot  put  out. 

[Enter  Thuklob. 

Let  us  pursue. 
Have  you  Spain's  envoy  seen  ? 

Thurloe.  He  offers  you 

Calais,  if  you  send  succour  to  Dunkirk 
Without  delay. 

Cromwell  [reflecting.']     France  offers  us  Dunkirk, 
Spain,  Calais.     But  their  generosity 
Is  somewhat  lessened  by  this  circumstance : 
Dunkirk  belongs  to  Spain,  Calais  to  Prance. 
Each  of  these  monarchs  doth  designedly 
Give  me  my  choice  among  his  neighbour's  towns; 
And  that  my  favour  may  prefer  his  claim, 
Gives  me  as  pledge  a  conquest  to  be  won. 
With  Prance's  King  I  must  remain  at  peace. 
Wherefore  betray  him  ?    T'other  offers  less. 
Thurloe  [continuing  his  report. 
The  Protestants  of  Nimes,  like  the  Vaudois 
Oppressed,  entreat  your  generous  support. 
Cromwell.    I'll  write  the  Cardinal  in  their  behalf. 
But  when  will  he  be  tolerant  ? 

Thurloe.  Dev'reux 

Hath  carried  Catholic  Armagh  by  assault, 

And  thus  doth  Chaplain  Peters  write  thereon : 

"  To  Israel's  arms  hath  God  shewed  clemency. 

Armagh  is  ta'en  at  last !    By  fire  and  sword 

Old  men  and  women  we  have  put  to  death, 

And  children;  at  the  least,  two  thousand  slain. 
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Blood  flows  on  all  sides ;  I  have  come  from  church, 
Whither  I  went  to  render  thanks  to  God !  " 
Cromwell    [enthusiastically, ,]     A    blessed    saint    is 

Peters ! 
Thurloe.  Shall  we  spare 

The  remnant  of  that  race  ? 

CromtOell.  And  wherefore?    Nay, 

No  mercy  to  the  papists !  Let  ns  be 
Amid  this  nation  as  a  burning  torch 
Amid  a  field  of  grain! 

Thurloe  [bowing.]  'Tis  said,  my  lord. 

Cromwell.    A  pulpit's  vacant  in  this  same  Armagh. 
Peters  we  nominate  thereto ;  his  note 
Is  most  succinct. 

Thurloe  [bowing  again.]     The  Emperor  would  know 
Wherefore  you  do  maintain  in  readiness 
New  armaments,  equipped  at  great  expense. 
Cromwell  [hotly.]     Let  him  leave  war  to  us  and  his 

whole  mind 
Give  to  his  festivals !    What  would  he  have 
With  me, —  with  his  two-headed  eagle,  ay, 
And  Aulic  Council  ?  —  Would  he  frighten  me  ? 
The  simple  German !     For  that,  on  great  days, 
He  carries  in  his  hand  a  painted  globe 
He  calls  the  world !     Bah !  thunder  that  ne'er  strikes, 
But  rumbles  ever ! 

[He  motions  to  Thurloe  to  continue. 
Thurloe.  Colonel  Titus,  next  — 

For  libel  held  in  prison  — 

Cromwell.  What  would  he  ? 

A  scurvy  knave ! 

Thurloe.  His  liberty,  my  lord. 

These  nine  months  in  his  dungeon  he  has  lain, 
Forgotten  on  his  straw. 
Cromwell.  Impossible ! 
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Nine  months? 

Thurloe.  'Twas  in  October  he  was  ta'en, 

And  now  His  June.    Beckon,  my  lord. 

Cromwell  [counting  on  his  fingers.]  "lis  true. 

Thurloe.    And  through  these  months  the  poor  man 

has  remained, 
Dying  of  grief,  cold,  naked,  and  alone. 
Cromwell.    Nine  months!     Great   God  I   how  time 

doth  speed  away! 

[A  pause. 
And  now,  touching  the  plan  proposed,  what  doth 
The  close  committee  of  the  Parliament? 
Thurloe.    Against  you  these  have  spoken :     Puref oy, 
Goffe,  Pride,  and  Nicholas,  and,  more  than  all, 
Garland. 

Cromwell  [angrily.]     The  regicide ! 
Thurloe.  But  'gainst  the  wind 

In  vain  they'll  struggle.     The  majority 
Is  on  our  side;  and  in  Lord  Pembroke's  words, 
A  one-time  peer  who  rides  on  every  wave, 
The  crown  is  yours  of  right. 

Cromwell  [scornfully.]  A  doting  fool  I 

Thurloe.     Colonel  John  Birch,  alone,  although  he, 

too, 
To  the  majority  is  more  inclined, 
By  some  vain  scruple  from  the  Bible  borrowed, 
Doth  keep  the  House  of  Commons  wavering  still. 
Cromwell.    At  the  Excise  there  must  be  somewhat 

due 
To  him.     Prompt  payment  will  be  adequate 
To  do  away  his  scruple ;  so  it  be 
That  the  cashier  err  in  his  reckoning 
To  his  advantage. —  Thurloe,  as  for  you, 
Be  pleased,  if  it  be  possible,  to  name 
The  Holy  Bible  with  more  reverence. 
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Thurloe  [bowing  with  the  utmost  humility. 

By  your  ambition  Fagg  declares  himself 

Aroused  to  opposition. 

Cromwell.  Him  I  name 

The  Sergeant  of  the  City. 

Thurloe.  Trenchard,  too, 

Seems  ill-content  and  sullen. 

* 

Cromwell.  Give  to  him 

A  tithe  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Montrose. 

Thurloe.     Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  the  judge  who  takes 

Prom  every  hand,  has  turned  recalcitrant. 

Cromwell.     A  baron  of  th'  Exchequer  let  him  be. 

Thurloe.    The  rest  is  my  affair.     If  my  lord  will 

But  let  things  take  their  course,  this  very  day, 

Most  humbly,  in  the  name  of  Parliament, 

You'll  be  entreated  to  accept  the  crown. 

Cromwell.    Aha !  at  last  I  have  it  in  my  grasp, 

That  sceptre  unattainable !     My  feet 

Have  reached  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  sand ! 

Thurloe.  But  you  have  reigned  these  many  months, 
my  lord. 

Cromwell.  Nay,  nay!  I  have  the  power,  but  not 
the  name. 

Thou  smilest,  Thurloe.     Ah !  thou  dost  not  know 

The  pit  that  covetous  ambition  digs 

In  our  heart's  depths !     How  it  enables  us 

Grief,  labour,  peril  to  defy, —  ay,  all, 

To  gain  an  end  that  seems  so  puerile ! 

How  hard  to  bear  the  fortune  that  falls  short 

Of  full  fruition !     And  I  know  not  why, 

But  there's  a  lustre  wherein  one  may  see 

The  sky  reflected,  that  environs  kings 

Prom  olden  time.  Those  words:  " King "— " Maj- 
esty " — 

Are  sorcerers.    To  be  the  arbiter 
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Of  the  whole  world,  and  not  the  King !     The  thing 
Without  the  word,  the  power  without  the  title! 
Mere  tinsel !     Empire  and  rank  are  one. 
Thou  know'st,  my  friend,  how  it  doth  mortify, 
When  one  leaves  far  behind  the  common  herd, 
And  sees  the  summit  close  at  hand,  to  feel 
That  there  is  something  still  above  one's  head ! 
Ah !  were  it  but  a  word,  that  word  is  all. 
[At  this  point  Cromwell,  who  has  forgotten  him- 
self  so  far  as  to  lay  his  hand  familiarly  an 
Thurloe's  shoulder,  suddenly  turns  with  a  start, 
and  looks  at  a  low  door,  concealed  in  the  hang- 
ings,   which    opens    slowly.    Manasseh-Bbh- 
Israel  appears,  and  pauses  on  the  threshold, 
casting  about  him  an  inquisitive  glance  followed 
by  a  profound  reverence. 

Scene  6. —  Cromwell,  Thurloe,  Manasseh  Ben- 
Israel,  an  aged  Jewish  fabbi,  in  a  grey  gown, 
all  in  rags,  bent  bach,  piercing  eyes  beneath 
dense  white  eyebrows,  a  broad,  wrinkled  fore- 

head,  tangled  beard. 

Manasseh  [bowing  to  the  ground. 

My  gentle  sir,  God  guide  you  to  the  end ! 

Cromwell.    It  is  the  Jew,  Manasseh  Ben-Israel. 

[To  Thurloe.]     Go  finish  your  despatches. 

[Thurloe  seats  himself  at  the  great  table.  Crom- 
well approaches  the  rabbi.    In  a  low  tone. 

What  wouldst  thou? 

Manasseh  [in  an  undertone.']  I  have  fresh  news. 
There  is  a  Swedish  ship, 

Laden  with  caroluses  which  she  brings 

To  th'  exiled  monarch's  friends,  moored  in  the 
Thames, 
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My  lord,  e'en  as  I  speak. 

Cromwell.  A  neutral  flag ! 

Ah !  if  by  thy  assistance,  I  the  whole 

Can  deftly  confiscate,  the  half  is  thine. 

Manasseh.    In  very  truth?    The  vessel's  yours,  my 

lord. 
But  look  to't  that  at  need  some  one's  at  hand 
To  bear  me  aid. 
Cromwell  [writing  a  few  words  on  a  paper,  which  he 

hands  him.]     Here,  my  old  sorcerer, 
Is  an  unfailing  talisman.    Now  haste, 
And  come  anon  to  tell  me  how  thou  farest. 
Manasseh.     One  word,  my  lord. 
Cromwell.  Say  on. 

Manasseh.  My  duty  is 

To  tell  you  that  your  Eichard  doth  conspire 
With  th>  Cavaliers. 
Cromwell.  Thou  sayest  ? 

Manasseh.  Clifford's  debt 

To  me  he  paid.     That  tells  all  that's  to  tell. 
Cromwell  [laughing.}     Thou  seest  everything  in  thy 

strong-box ! 
My  son  is  indiscreet ;  his  friendships  are 
Ill-sorted ;  nothing  more ! 

Manasseh.  To  pay  pistoles 

And  count  them  not ;  'tis  something  strange ! 
Cromwell  [with  a  shrug.}  Now,  go ! 

Manasseh.    In  mercy's  name,  my  lord,  since  it  doth 

chance 
That  the  good  fortune  I  do  sometimes  have 
To  serve  you,  for  my  recompense  therein, 
Our  synagogues  reopen  and  revoke 
The  law  against  astrologers. 

Cromwell  [dismissing  him  with  a  gesture.]     Thereon 
We  will  reflect. 
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Manasseh  [bowing  to  the  ground. 

We  kiss  your  feet,  my  lord  I 
[Aside.]     These  despicable  Christians! 
Cromwell.  Live  in  peace. 

[Aside.]     Vile  Jew,  fit  to  be  hanged  between  two 

dogs! 
[Exit  Manasseh  by  the  low  door,  which  closes  6e- 

hind  him. 

Scene  7. —  Cromwell,  Thurloe. 

Thurloe.     My  lord!  —  pray  will  you  deign  to  hear 

me  now?  — 
This  foreign  ship,  the  money  that  it  brings 
To  scatter  amongst  them  who  wish  you  ill, 
The  cursed  Jew's  advice  —  doth  not  all  tins 
Accord  with  what  I've  said?  —  Open  your  eyes. 
Cromwell.    Whereon? 

Thurloe.  On  these  detestable  intrigues 

Of  whose  concocting  a  devoted  friend 
Doth  me  advise.     I  shudder  even  now, 
Thinking  upon  the  little  that  we  know. 
Cromwell.    Whenever  such  reports  come  to  my  hands, 
If  I  had  given  all  my  thought  to  them, 
My  time  to  seeking  out  the  plot  denounced, 
Would  all  my  days,  my  whole  life  have  sufficed? 
Thurloe.     The  present  case  seems  perilous,  my  lord. 
Cromwell.     Fie,  Thurloe !  blush  to  be  so  timorous. 
I  know  my  rule  is  tyrannous  to  some, 
That  certain  generals  would  fain  not  see 
Yesterday's  equal  in  to-morrow's  King. 
And  yet  the  army's  on  my  side.     The  gold 
Whereof  the  dog  Jew  spoke,  the  gold's  a  gift 
Bestowed  upon  me  by  my  good  friend  Charles, 
Which  at  this  moment  is  most  opportune 
To  pay  the  outlay  for  my  coronation. 
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Pear  nought,  my  friend !     But  think  how  many  times 

Our  souls  have  been  tormented  with  false  news. 

These  terrifying  plots  are  but  a  game 

Of  rivals  ili-disposed  and  envious, 

Whose  impotence  leaves  them  with  nought  to  do 

Save  to  divert  themselves  at  our  expense. 

[Footsteps  are  heard  in  a  gallery  at  one  side. 
Here  come  the  courtiers  with  iheir  mummery.  ' 
I  go  to  take  the  air.     Look  thou  to  them. 
[Exit  through  the  low  door. 

Scene  8. —  Thurloe,  Whitelocke,  Waller,  a  poet, 
Sergeant  Maynard,  in  his  robe,  Colonel 
Jephson,  in  uniform,  Colonel  Grace,  in  uni- 
form, Sir  William  Murray,  in  old-fashioned 
court  dress,  Sir  William  Lenthall,  formerly 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  Lord  Broghill,  in 
court  dress,  Carr. 

[Carr  comes  in  last,  and  stops  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  looking  about  with  a  scandalized  expres- 
sion, while  the  others  talk  together  without  no- 
ticing him. 

Whitelocke  [to  Thurloe. 

His  Highness  is  not  here  ? 

Thurloe.  Nay. 

Lenthall  [to  Thurloe.]  I  would  fain 

Eemind  him  of  my  rights. 

Sergeant  Maynard  [to  Thurloe.]     Hither  I  came 

Upon  most  urgent  business. 

Colonel  Jephson  [to  Thurloe.]  An  affair 

Of  utmost  moment  brings  me  to  the  palace. 

Murray  [to  Thurloe.]  In  this  petition  proffered  to 
my  lord, 

I  seek  an  office  in  his  future  court. 
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Waller  [to  Thurloe.]     Not  to  harass  his  Highness 

is  my  rule. 
Nathless  — 
[They  speak  with  the  utmost  volubility  and  nearly 

all  at  once.    Thurloe  seems  to  make  fruitless 

efforts  to  make  himself  heard  and  to  escape  from 

their  importunities. 
Carr  [in  a  voice  of  thunder,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 

the  ceiling.]  So  this  is  Sodom  born  again! 

[All  turn  about  in  amazement  and  fasten  their  eyes 

on  Carr,  who  stands  like  a  statue,  with  his  arms 

folded  across  his  breast. 
Sir  William  Murray.    What  unfamiliar  ftTiinrifll  is 

this? 
Carr   [solemnly.]     A  man!     I  understand  that  in 

this  den 
Where  Baal  shows  his  face  without  a  mask, 
Where  none  are  seen  save  wolves  and  mountebanks, 
False  prophets,  sparrow-hawks,  and  drunken  curs, 
Winged  serpents,  dragons  with  a  thousand  heads, 
Vultures,  and  those  who  take  God's  name  in  vain, 
And  basilisks  with  darts  of  flame  for  tails  — 
That  here  his  face  should  unfamiliar  be ! 
Waller  [laughing.]     If  these  be  our  portraits,  sir, 

much  thanks! 
Carr    [becoming    excited.]     Ye   fellow-revellers   of 

Satan,  hear ! 
The  ashes  are  within  the  apple  —  eat ! 
Vampires  of  Israel,  the  people's  dead; 
Feed  on  its  flesh,  the  flesh  of  the  elect 
Of  heav'n,  the  flesh  of  mighty  men  of  war, 
The  flesh  of  horses ! 

Waller  [laughing.]     No  undainty  dish. 
And  so  we  have  the  honour,  one  and  all; 
The  signal  honour,  to  be  basilisks 
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Who  feed  on  horse-flesh ! 

[General  merriment  among  the  courtiers. 
Carr  [in  a  frenzy  of  rage.]     Laugh,  ye  mouths  of 

hell! 
Waller  [ironically.]     I  love  sweet  courtesy. 
All.  Let  us  put  him  out. 

Lenthall  [going  up  to  Carr  and  trying  to  induce 

him  to  leave. 
Look  you,  my  good  man,  if  by  any  chance 
His  Highness  should  come  in  — 

[They  try  to  lead  Carr  away;  he  resists. 
Carr.  Nay,  'tis  not  I 

Who  would  go  hence,  but  you. 
WhitelocJce.  He  is  a  Saint. 

Waller.    Nay,  he's  a  madman. 
Carr.  You  are  drunken,  all! 

Drunken  with  error,  pride,  and  lees  of  wine ; 
And  it  is  you  who  call  my  wisdom  madness ! 
Broghill.    But,  friend,  his  Highness  will  be  here 

anon. 
Carr.    And  I  await  him. 
Brojghill.  Wherefore  ? 

Carr.  Presently 

My  mouth  must  needs  address  this  Ichabod 
Whom  you  call  Highness. 

Broghill.  Prithee,  my  good  sir, 

Entrust  to  me  your  business.     I  will  speak 
To  him  for  you,  and  all  my  influence  — 
I  am  Lord  Broghill. 

Carr  [Utterly.']  Woe  is  me!  how  changed 

Is  Oliver !     An  old  Republican 
Is  deemed  a  blemish  in  his  suite !     Broghill  — 
A  Cavalier  —  my  sponsor  be  with  Cromwell ! 
Thurloe   [who  has  been  scrutinizing  Carr  closely, 

aside.  * 
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I  know  this  man.     His  words  are  reasonless; 
But,  mad  or  not,  methinks  that  he's  escaped 
From  London  Tower  rather  than  from  Bedlam. 
I  go  to  seek  my  lord. 

[Exit. 

Scene  9. —  The  Same,  less  Thurlob. 

Broghill  [in  a  patronizing  tone,  to  Carr. 

I  might,  in  sooth, 
Be  sponsor  for  you,  friend,  but  — 
Carr  [with  a  melancholy  smile.]     So  it  was 
That  in  Mount  Zion  to  the  Son  of  Man 
The  devil  did  his  guaranty  propose. 
Whitelocke.     Stubborn ! 
Waller.  Incurable ! 

All.  A  fig  for  that! 

Let  us  expel  him ! 
[They  advance  once  more  toward  Cabr,  who  gazes 

steadfastly  at  them. 
Carr.  Back ;  avaunt,  I  say ! 

I  must  have  speech  with  this  audacious  man, 
Who,  in  our  soldiers'  eyes,  is  self-transformed 
From  Maccabeus  to  Iscariot. 
Broghill.     Madman ! 

Waller.  A  neatly-turned  periphrasis 

To  tell  to  Cromwell ! 

Carr.  I  the  angel  am 

Sent  hither  to  give  warning  unto  Lot 
Ere  Sodom  is  consumed  by  flames  from  heaven. 
Waller  [laughing."]     How  now !     God's  angels  shaven 

as  thou  art  ? 
Colonel  Jephson.    I  see  with  pleasure  thon  dost  rise 

in  rank. 
From  man  to  angel  thou  art  now  transformed. 
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Murray  [to  Cabb,  elbowing  him. 

Comrade,  with  visions  would  you  vex  my  lord? 

[To  the  others.]     From  our  petitions  he'll  divert  his 

thoughts. 
[Roughly  to  Carb. 
Away! 

Colonel  Jephson.      Away ! 
Serg.  Maynard.  Away! 

AIL  Come,  haste! be  off! 

Carr  [gravely.]     Forbear,  I  bid  you,  to  speak  thus 

tome. 
Serg.  Maynard.    If  he  should  see  thee,  straightway 

would  my  lord 
Commit  thee  to  the  Tower. 

[Cabb  glances  at  him  and  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
Sir  William  Murray  [pointing  to  Cabb's  puritanical 

dress.]  Is  this  fit  guise 

Wherein  to  appear  at  court  ? 

Lenthall.  To  speak  to  thee 

My  lord  would  sadly  lack  of  self-respect. 
All.    Away ! 
[They  throw  themselves  upon  Cabb  and  try  to  drag 

him  from  the  hall. 
Carr  [struggling,  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

0  Thou  the  God  of  men  of  war, 
Thou  God  of  Sabaoth,  vouchsafe  to  cast 
Thine  eyes  upon  me ! 
All  [pushing  him.]     Go ! 

Carr  [continuing  his  invocation  and  looking  upward. 

In  thy  blest  cause 
I  struggle  with  Leviathan ! 
[Enter  Cbomwell,  attended  by  Thubloe.    All  cease 

their  efforts,  uncover,  and  bow  to  the  ground. 

Cabb  puts  on  his  hat,  which  has  fallen  off  during 

the  scuffle,  and  resumes  his  stern,  rapt  attitude. 
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Cromwell  [gazing  at  Carr  in  surprise.]     Tis  Can 

The  Independent! 

[To  the  others  with  a  contemptuous  wave  of  the 

hand.]  Go ! 

[Aside.]     'Tis  passing  strange! 
[Exeunt  all,  speechless  with  amazement,  and  bowing 

low.    Carr  remains  unmoved. 
Waller  [in  an  undertone,  to  LenthaiX,  pointing  to 

Carr. 
He  said  it.    Let  us  leave  Lot  with  the  angel. 

Scene  10. —  Carr,  Cromwell. 

[Cromwell,  left  alone  with  Carr,  gazes  at  him  for 
some  time  in  silence,  with  a  harsh  and  almost 
threatening  expression.  Carr,  tranquil  and  se- 
rious, with  folded  arms,  fastens  his  eyes  on  the 
Protector's,  without  lowering  them  for  an  in- 
stant. At  last  Cromwell  speaks,  with  a  lofty 
air. 

Cromwell.  Carr,  the  Long  Parliament  imprisoned 
you. 

By  what  means  came  you  forth? 

Carr  [calmly.]  By  treachery. 

Cromwell  [surprised  and  alarmed. 

What  say  you? 

[Aside.]     Can  it  he  he's  lost  his  wits? 

Carr  [musing.]  Yes,  I  the  Supreme  council  of  the 
Saints 

Did  mightily  offend.    Now,  'neath  thy  law, 

Are  all  proscribed:    I,  blameworthy,  by  them; 

They,  innocent,  by  thee. 

Cromwell.  Since  you  approve 

Your  sentence,  tell  me  who  did  break  your  chains? 

Carr  [shrugging  his  shoulders. 
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'Twas  treachery,  I  tell  thee !     I  was  led, 

Blindly  toward  a  new  offence ;  in  time 

I  saw  the  snare. 

Cromwell.  What  snare? 

Carr.  Come  sit  thee  down. 

Thy  life's  to  me  more  sacred  at  this  hour 

Than  is  the  hog's  flesh  to  the  hungry  hind, 

Or  Jonah's  bones  to  the  gigantic  fish 

That  saved  him  from  the  waves  in  his  huge  maw. 

[Cromwell  sits  down,  with  a  curious  and  suspicious 

glance  at  Carr. 
Cromwell  [aside."]     With  patience  I  must  let  him  say 

his  say, 
Carr.    Listen :  thy  life  is  menaced  by  a  plot, 
And  thou  dost  comprehend  —  I  make  no  doubt  — 
That,  if  nought  else  were  threatened,  I  would  not 
Waste  words  and  steps  to  give  thee  warning  on't. 
Eather  thou'lt  do  me  justice  to  believe 
That  it  would  be  my  glory  and  my  pride 
To  lend  the  saints  my  aid  therein.    But  now 
The  question  is  to  rescue  Israel. 
I  save  thee,  by  the  way;  so  much  the  worse ! 
Cromwell.    This  plot,  does  it  in  very  truth  exist? 
And  know  you  where  they  meet  ? 
Carr.  I  came  from  thence. 

Cromwell.    Is't  so?    Who  from  the  Tower  set  you 

free? 
Carr.    Tremble !     'Twas  Barkstead ! 
Cromwell.  Barkstead  false  to  me! 

But  he  was  one  who  signed  the  King's  death-sentence. 
Carr.  The  hope  of  pardon  'twas  that  conquered  him. 
Cromwell.  Their  purpose,  then,  is  Stuart  to  restore  ? 
Carr.  List  yet  again.  When  at  the  meeting-place 
At  daybreak  I  arrived,  it  was  my  hope 
That  first,  and  above  all,  it  was  designed 

10 
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To  set  the  people  free  by  slaying  thee. 

Cromwell.     For  that  much  thanks ! 

Carr.  Then,  that  we  should  restore 

To  the  Long  Parliament  its  lawful  power 

Shattered  by  thy  malignant  despotism. 

But  I  had  scarcely  entered  when  I  saw 

A  Philistine  in  velvet  doublet  slashed 

With  satin.    There  were  three  of  them.    The  chief 

Of  the  conspirators  assailed  my  ears 

With  briefs  and  bulls  and  quatrains  — 

Cromwell.  Quatrains? 

Carr.  Yea, 

'Tis  by  that  name  they  call  their  heathen  psalms. 

Ere  long  came  Saints  and  pious  citizens; 

But,  fascinated  by  strange  spells,  their  eyes 

Smiled  on  the  demons  mingled  with  the  angels. 

The  demons  shouted :  "  Death  to  Cromwell !  death ! n 

And  'neath  their  breath  they  ^said :  "  Now  let  us  tarn 

To  our  advantage  their  embittered  strife; 

To  Babylon  Gomorrah  shall  give  place, 

The  roofs  of  sycamore  to  cedarn  roofs, 

And  bricks  to  stones^  the  bridle  to  the  yoke, 

The  brazen  rod  to  th*  iron  sceptre. 

Cromwell.  Ah ! 

And  Cromwell  to  the  second  Charles  —  not  so? 

Carr.     Such  is  their  dream.    But  His  not  Jacob's  will 

That  they  shall  slay  an  ox  with  his  own  sword 

And  he  have  not  his  share ;  that  Cromwell  be 

Struck  down,  and  Stuart  gain  his  end  thereby. 

Between  two  evils  one  must  shun  the  worse. 

* 

And  evil  as  thou  art  I  much  prefer 

Thy  rule  to  any  royal  debauchee's, 

Stuart,  or  Herod,  worthless  parasite 

Of  the  old  uprooted  oak !    Wherefore  confound 

These  plots  that  by  my  voice  are  known  to  thee  I 
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Cromwell  [striking  him  on  the  shoulder. 

I  thank  you  for  this  news  yon  bring,  my  friend. 

[Aside.]     A  stroke  from  heav'n.     But  Thurloe  did 

not  err. 

[To  Carr,  in  a  wheedling  tone. 
And  so  the  rival  factions,  of  the  King 
And  Parliament  against  me  are  in  league  ? 
Who  are  the  leaders  of  the  royalists? 
Carr.     Think'st  thou  I  had  a  list?    I  care  no  more 
For  those  accursed  Satans  than  the  straw 
Whereon  Pve  slept  these  seven  weary  years! 
But,  if  I  err  not,  they  pronounced  the  names 
Of  Eochester  and  Ormond  — 
Cromwell  [hastily  seizing  a  pen  and  paper. 

Art  thou  sure? 
In  London,  they! 

[He  writes  their  names  on  the  paper. —  To  Carr. 

Come,  make  an  effort,  pray. 
[He  plants  himself  in  front  of  Carr,  and  questions 

him  with  look  and  gesture. 
Carr  [slowly,  searching  his  memory. 
Sedley  — 

Cromwell  [writing.]     Well! 

Carr.  Clifford  —  Drogheda  — » 

Bosebery  — 

Cromwell  [still  writing.]     Eakes! 
[He  approaches  Carr  with  renewed  gentleness  and 

affection.]  And  on  the  people's  side 

Who  were  the  leaders  ? 
Carr  [drawing  back  indignantly. 

Stay!    What!    I  betray 
Our  Saints  to  thee  —  the  eyes  wherewith  we  see ! 
Nay,  shouldst  thou  offer  me  ten  thousand  shekels, 
As  to  the  witch  of  Endor  did  King  Saul ; 
Or  shouldst  thou  bid  some  eunuch  try  his  sword 
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Upon  my  neck ;  or  shouldst  thou  me  consign, 

Like  Daniel,  to  the  savage  lions'  den, 

For  my  contumacy ;  or  shouldst  thou  light 

A  terrifying  fire  of  blazing  pitch, 

Hotter  by  sevenfold  than  e'er  was  seen, 

That  I,  like  Ananias,  should  behold 

The  flames  encompass  me  on  every  side, 

And  flooding  with  their  glare  the  domiciles 

Of  a  degraded  people,  overpass 

By  many  cubits  the  infernal  stake ! 

Cromwell.    Be  calm. 

Carr.  Nay,  never !  shouldst  thou  give  to  me 

The  fields  of  Thebes  and  all  the  country  round, 

And  Libanus  and  golden-gated  Tyre, 

And  Ecbatana,  built  of  quarried  stone, 

A  thousand  oxen  and  the  fertile  slime 

Of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  a  throne  and  all  the  skill 

Of  that  magician  who,  from  the  ocean  wave, 

Caused  flame  to  issue  forth,  singing  the  while, 

And  with  a  whistle  called  from  distant  lands, 

Thorough  the  trackless  azure  of  the  skies, 

Egyptian  flies  and  Assures  honey-bees ! 

Nay,  shouldst  thou  make  me  colonel  in  the  army ! 

Cromwell  [aside.']     'Tis  hard  to  open  a  closed  mouth 

by  force. 
Fll  not  attempt  it. 

[Offering  Carr  his  hand. 

Carr,  we  are  old  friends, 
God  in  his  field  hath  set  us,  like  two  stones  — 
Carr.     Cromwell  hath  travelled  far,  for  a  mere  stone ! 
Cromwell.    From  pressing  perils  thou  hast  rescued 

me, 
And  I  shall  not  forget.    Who  Cromwell  saves  — 
Carr  [abruptly.]     Insult  me  not!    Carr  saves  but 

Israel. 
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Cromwell  [aside.]     Overweening  sectary,  whom  I  am 

fain 
To  treat  with  gentleness,  and  to  caress 
The  hand  that  stabs  me!  at  my  age  and  station! 
[Humbly,  to  Carr. 
What  am  I?  a  poor  worm. 

Carr.  'Tis  even  so ! 

To  the  Eternal  thou  art  but  a  worm, 
Like  Attila ;  to  us  thou  art  a  serpent ! 
Wouldst  take  the  crown? 
Cromwell  [with  tears  in  his  eyes.]     How  ill  thou 

knowest  me ! 
The  purple  doth  encompass  me  about, 
But  I've  a  gnawing  ulcer  at  my  heart. 
Pity  me! 
Carr  [with  a  bitter  smile.]     God  of  Jacob,  dost  thou 

hear 
This  Nimrod  who  takes  on  a  Job-like  air  ? 
Cromwell  [in  a  pitiful  tone.]     I  have  deserved  the 

censure  of  the  saints. 
Carr.    Go  to !  the  Lord  by  thine  own  nearest  kin 
Doth  punish  thee ! 

Cromwell  [surprised.]     What  meanest  thou  by  that? 
Carr  [triumphantly.]     One  other  name  to  thy  list 

thou  mayst  add. — 
But  no  —  why  speak  ?  •  By  vice  the  crime's  chastised. 
[Cromwell,  his  suspicions  aroused  by  this  reticence, 

walks  hastily  toward  Carr. 
Cromwell.    What  name?    Tell  me  the  name!     For 

such  a  service 
Thou  mayest  ask,  exact,  whatever  thou  wilt. 
Carr  [as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 
In  very  truth  ?    Wilt  to  thy  promise  hold  ? 
Cromwell.    'Tis  equal  to  an  oath. 
Carr.  On  certain  terms 
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I  can  reveal  thy  sore. 

Cromwell  [with  disdainful  satisfaction,  aside. 

Whatever  they  be 
To  him  who  pays  or  flatters  them,  at  heart 
These  good  Kepublicans  are  all  alike. 

[Aloud. 
What  dost  thou  ask?    A  title  and  its  arms? 
Or  military  rank?  or  an  estate? 
Cart.  Thou  say'st? 

Cromwell.    What  wouldst  thou  at  our  hands  ?  speak. 
Carr.  Abdicate. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     He  is  incorrigible! 

[Aloud,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

Am  I  king, 
That  I  should  abdicate? 

Carr.  Mere  subterfuge. 

How  now !  dost  palter  with  thy  word  so  soon  ? 
Cromwell  [abashed.]     Why,  no! 
Carr.  I  see  that  thou  dost  hesitate. 

Cromwell  [sighing.]     Alas!  I  have  put  force  upon 

myself 
An  hundred  times,  not  to  resign  my  rule. 
My  power's  my  cross. 
Carr  [shaking  his  head.]     Thou  dost  not  mend  thy 

ways, 
Cromwell.     Methinks  'tis  easier  by  far 
For  camel  to  pass  through  a  needle's  eye, 
Or  eel  to  swallow  the  leviathan, 
Than  for  the  rich  and  powerful  of  earth 
To  enter  in  at  heaven's  radiant  doors ! 
Cromwell  [aside. 
Fanatic ! 
Carr  [aside.]     Hypocrite! 

[To  Cromwell.]     In  subtle  speech 
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Thou  dost  exhaust  thyself  in  vain. 

Cromwell  [with  a  contrite  air.]  My  brother, 

Vouchsafe  to  hear  me.     That  my  rule's  unjust 

And  arbitrary,  I  agree;  but,  Carr, 

In  Issachar,  in  Judas,  or  in  Gad, 

There's  none  on  whom  it  weighs  so  grievously 

As  on  myself.     I  hate  these  vanities 

That  make  one  long  to  fly  to  the  world's  end ; 

Words  that  give  forth  a  hollow  tomb-like  sound : 

Throne,  sceptre,  honours  vain,  bequeathed  to  us 

By  Charles ;'  false  gods,  who  neither  Alpha  are 

Nor  Omega!     But  I  may  not  restore 

Abruptly,  to  this  people  whom  I  love, 

The  power  supreme,  before  the  longed-for  day 

When  there  shall  come  to  rule  this  land  of  ours 

The  eighty  old  men  and  four  animals. 

Go,  therefore,  and  seek  Selden  and  St.  John, 

Judges  in  law,  and  most  profoundly  learned 

In  matters  of  religion.     Say  to  them 

To  frame  a  plan  of  government,  whereby 

I  may  forthwith  retire. —  Art  thou  content  ? 

Carr  [shaking  his  head. 

Not  overmuch.     These  doctors  thou  invok'st 

Too  frequently  do  utter  oracles 

Of  doubtful  import.     But  'tis  not  my  wish 

To  leave  thee  half  content. 

Cromwell.  Tell  me  his  name, 

My  other  enemy. 

Carr.  'Tis  Eichard  Cromwell! 

Cromwell  [in  a  grief-stricken  tone. 

My  son! 

Carr  [unmoved."]     Ay !  Cromwell,  art  thou  satisfied  ? 

Cromwell  [in  utter  stupefaction. 

Thus  vice  and  blasphemy  by  slow  degrees 
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Have  led  him  on  to  parricide !    The  Jew 

Was  right!  —  Vengeance  divine!    I  slew  my  King; 

My  son  will  kill  his  father ! 

Carr.  What  wouldst  thou? 

Vipers  engender  vipers.     Grievous  ''tis, 

Past  doubt,  to  know  one's  son  a  felon,  and, 

No  David  thou,  to  have  an  Absalom, 

As  for  the  death  of  Charles,  wherein  thou  think'st 

To  recognize  thy  crime,  I  tell  thee  now, 

'Tis  the  sole  virtuous,  holy,  lawful- act 

That  doth  redeem  the  burden  of  thy  sins, 

And  'tis  the  fairest  side  of  thy  whole  life. 

Cromwell  [paying  no  heed  to  him. 

That  Eichard,  whom  I  reckoned  frivolous. 

And  heedless  and  as  care-free  as  the  bird 

That  sings  and  flies  away,  should  seek  my  death ! 

[Earnestly,  to  Carr,  grasping  his  hand. 
But  tell  me,  brother,  art  thou  sure  ?    My  son  — 
Carr.    Was  at  the  rendezvous  this  morning. 
Cromwell.  Where? 

Carr.    At  the  Three  Cranes. 
Cromwell.  What  said  he? 

Carr.  Many  things 

Now    vanished    from    my    mind.    He    sang,    then 

laughed, 
Swearing  that  he  had  paid  Lord  Clifford's  debts. 
Cromwell  [aside.}     So  said  the  Jew! 
Carr.  But  wilt  thou  credit  this? 

At  last  I  saw  him  drink  to  Herpd's  health ! 
Cromwell.     Herod's?  what  Herod? 
Carr.  Yea;  Belshazzar's,  then! 

Cromwell.    Whose  ? 
Carr.  Pharaoh's ! 

Cromwell.  But  wouldst  thou  haply  say  — 
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Carr.    The  Antichrist's,  who  King  of  Scotland's 

called, 
Or  Charles  the  Second ! 

Cromwell.  Ah !  my  son !  my  son ! 

Atrocious  ribaldry !     To  drink  that  health 
Was  drinking  to  my  death !     And  laughter,  song, 
And  merrymaking  —  no  touch  of  remorse ! 
Mad  parricide!  on  thy  pale  brow,  one  day, 
Will  "  Cain  "  be  writ,  or  "  Sardanapalus  "  ? 
Carr.    Both. 
[Enter  Thueloe.    He  goes  to  Cromwell  with  an 

air  of  mystery. 
Thurloe  [in  an  undertone. 

Eichard  Willis  is  below,  my  lord. 
[At  the  moment  that  Thurloe  appears,  Cromwell 

resumes  his  apparent  serenity. 
Cromwell.     Sir  Eichard  Willis! 

[Aside.]     He'll  explain  all  this. 
[To  Thurloe.]     I  go. 
Thurloe  [pointing  to  the  great  door  through  which 

the  courtiers  left  the  hall. 

These  gentlemen  about  your  door, 
May  they  come  in? 

Cromwell.  Yes,  since  I  needs  must  go. 

[Aside.]     I  must  be  calm;  'tis  meet  that  in  this 

place 
I  seem  untroubled.     If  my  heart's  of  flesh, 
Then  brazen  be  my  brow. 
[Enter  the  courtiers,  escorted  by  Thurloe.     They 

salute  Cromwell,  who  waves  his  hand  to  them, 

and  addresses  Carr. 

My  brother,  thanks ! 
Be  one  of  us.     Cromwell  will  always  place 
Carr  before  all  the  rest.    For  your  desires 
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My  power  will  know  no  bounds. 

[Exit  with  Thukloe.    All  bow,  except  Carr. 
Carr  [alone  at  the  front  of  the  stage. 

And  thus  it  is 
That  he  doth  abdicate,  the  damned  usurper ! 

Scene  11. —  Carr,  Whitelocke,  Waller,  Ser- 
geant Maynard,  Colonel  Jephson,  Colonel 
Grace,  Sir  William  Murray,  Lenthall,  Lord 
Broghill. 

[As  Cromwell  goes  off  they  look  after  him  with  an 
air  of  disappointment,  and  stare  at  Carr  in  sur- 
prise and  envy. 

Sir  William  Murray  [to  the  other  courtiers  at  the 
back  of  the  stage. 

You  saw  how  courteously  his  Highness  spoke 

With  yonder  fellow! 

Carr  [still  alone  at  the  front  of  the  stage.]  Ah! 
what  villainy ! 

Lenthall.    He  deigned  to  smile  on  him. 

Carr.  He  dares  to  flout  met 

Col.  Jephson.     Such  honour ! 

Carr.  Such  a  gibe!    How  be  revenged! 

Waller.     He  is  some  favourite. 

Carr.  Thus  I'm  his  dupe, 

Like  all  the  rest !    Not  even  I  escape 

The  tyrant's  yoke! 

Murray.  He  has  whate'er  he  wills! 

Carr.  Cromwell  would  take  from  me  my  only 
treasure  — 

My  virtue!     I,  Nebuchadnezzar  serve! 

I,  in  his  court!  what!  I,  in  Zion's  sight, 

E'en  as  the  linen  once  as  white  as  snow 

The  which  the  Temple  traffickers  have  stained 
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With  saff ron,  indigo,  or  purple, —  I 

To  Abednego  change  my  name  of  Carr ! 

Murray  [scrutinizing  Cabr.]     In  his  demeanour  I 
remark,  methinks, 

A  certain  savour  of  nobility. 

We  judged  him  ill  at  first. 

Carr.  Am  I  a  slave  ? 

For  what  does  Cromwell  take  me? 

Lenthdll  [to  Sir  William  Murray. 

He's  a  man 

Of  influence. 

Murray.  A  man  of  quality 

Past  doubt.    His  costume  none  the  less  — 

Carr  [still  standing  by  himself.']  The  traitor! 

Lenthall  [aside.]     The  friendship  that  my  lord  dis- 
plays for  him 

Should  be  of  use,  perchance,  to  them  for  whom 

He  vouchsafes  a  petition  to  endorse. 

If  he'd  serve  me !  —  He  hath  the  master's  ear. 

[He  approaches  Carr  with  profuse  reverences. 

My  lord,  would  you,  with  rare  benevolence, 

Vouchsafe  to  say  to  all  whom  you  may  know, 

In  my  behalf,  a  worthy  citizen, 

One  of  those  words  you  say  so  pithily  ? 

I  have  a  valid  claim  to  be  made  peer, 

I'm  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and  — 

Carr  [staring  at  him  in  amazement.]     I  have  hung 

My  harp  upon  the  willow ;  I  sing  not 

My  country's  songs  to  them  of  Babylon 

Who  have  invaded  us. 

[Observing  Lenthall's  action,  all  the  courtiers  rush 
to  Carr  and  surround  him. 

Serg.  Maynard  [aside.]     To  our  prayers  — 

Lenthall  [to  Maynard,  in  a  discouraged  tone. 

He  bears  us  all  ill-will ! 
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Murray  [forcing  his  way  to  the  front. 

How  now !    His  Grace 
But  one  will  favour.    Be  my  advocate, 
My  lord !  for  since  he's  to  be  made  a  king, 
I  can,  methinks,  be  useful  to  his  Highness. 
I  am  a  noble  Scotsman.     In  my  youth 
Incomparable  favour  I  enjoyed 
With   Charles  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Whene'er  it 

chanced 
That  to  some  evil  spirit  giving  way 
His  Eoyal  Highness  lapsed,  to  me  befell 
The  privilege  unique  and  memorable 
Of  suffering  the  lash  the  Prince  had  earned. 
Carr  [with  restrained  indignation. 
Base  sycophant !  thus,  twice  detestable, 
He  was  with  Stuart  vile,  and  is  with  Cromwell! 
Like  Mephiboseth,  he  limps  with  either  leg. 
Waller  [offering  Care  a  paper. 
My  name  is  Waller.    Dithyrambs  I've  writ 
Anent  the  galleys  from  the  Spaniard  ta'en. 
Carr  [between  his  teeth.]     Gold  is  thy  inspiration 

and  reward, 
Thou  worshipper  of  Noll ! 

Col.  Jephson  [to  Carr.]  Prithee,  my  lord, 

Eecall  my  name  unto  his  Highness'  mind. — 
'Tis  Colonel  Jephson.     My  good  mother  was 
A  countess.     I  would  fain  be  made  a  peer. 
Serg.  Maynard  [to  Carr.]     Tell  the  Protector  what 

for  his  behoof 
I  cast  aside. —  George  Cony,  forced  to  pay 
Illegal  taxes,  hotly  me  besought 
To  be  his  advocate.     But  I  refused, 
Although  my  table  is  but  ill-supplied. 
Carr  [aside.]     In  all  this  rhodomontade  I  descry 
The  aspic's  venom  and  the  dragon's  gall. 
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Murray  [to  Care.]     I  prithee,  thy  endorsement  at 

the  foot 
Of  my  memorial! 

Carr  [roughly.]  To  sign  thy  scrawl 

Go  bid  Beelzebub ! 

Murray.  My  lord  is  wroth ! 

[To  the  others.]     You  all  do  deafen  him ! 
Waller  [to  Carr.]  I  seek  a  place  — 

Carr.    In  Bedlam! 

Col.  Grace  [laughing.]     For  a  poet  'tis  most  meet. 
[To  Carr.]     Support  my  plea ! 
Carr.  '  Nay,  Noah  in  the  Ark 

Had  no  more  animals  than  these ! 
Col.  Jephson.  My  lord, 

'Twas  I  who  first  proposed  in  Parliament 
That  Oliver  be  king. 

Murray.  Two  words,  my  lord  — 

Carr  [in  a  frenzy.]     "  My  lord !  my  lord !  "  confusion 

of  strange  tongues ! 
The  clash  of  fetters  is  a  pleasing  sound 
Beside  this  clamour !     To  these  priests  of  Baal 
I  much  prefer  a  gaoler,  by  my  faith  — 
And  London  Tower  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
To  prison  I  return.     May  Israel 
Confound  them  all ! 

[He  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  exit. 


Scene   12. —  The    Same,    excepting    Carr;    later, 

Thurloe. 

Murray.    What  says  he  of  the  Towers  of  London 

and 
Of  Babel  ? 
Serg.  Maynard.        My  lord's  friend  declares  aloud 
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That  he'll  return  to  prison ! 

Waller.  It  is  clear 

That  he  is  mad! 

Lenthall.  What  reason  doth  impel 

His  Highness  to  entreat  so  affably 

This  old  demoniac? 
[Enter  Thurloe. 

Thurloe  [saluting.]  I  come,  my  friends, 

By  the  Protector's  well-advised  commands. 

His  Highness  is  unable  to  receive. 

Col.  Jephson  [angrily. 

Cromwell  receives  that  knave,  and  him  alone ! 

[Exeunt,  with  a  discontented  air. —  When  this  last 
of  them  has  left  the  hall,  the  mashed  door  opens, 
and  gives  passage  to  Cromwell,  who  looks  cau- 
tiously about. 


Scene  13. —  Cromwell,  Sir  Richard  Wilms. 

Cromwell  [turning  to  the  open  door. 

They're  gone. —  Come  you,  and  as  it  much  imports 

You  be  not  seen,  go  out  by  this  same  door. 

[Enter  Sir  Eichard  Willis.  He  is  muffled  in  a 
cloak,  and  wears  a  broad-brimmed  hat  which 
conceals  his  features;  there  is  no  longer  any  in* 
dication  of  illness  or  exhaustion  in  his  gait  or  in 
his  voice.  Cromwell  and  he  walk  together 
across  the  stage  a  few  steps.  Cromwell  «td- 
denly  halts,  and  clasps  his  hands. 

I  may  not  doubt !     My  Eichard !  my  first-born ! 

Willis.  He  drank  the  King  Charles  Stuart's  health ; 
and  all 

The  arch-conspirators,  your  deadly  foes, 

Esteemed  him  over-bold. 
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Cromwell.  Ungrateful  son ! 

When  even  to  the  throne  I  do  upraise 

His  destiny !  —  Eepeat  to  me  once  more 

The  Puritans,  their  names. 

Willis.  There's  Lambert,  first. 

Cromwell  [with  a  disdainful  laugh. 

Lambert !  'tis  that  that  most  doth  anger  me, 

That  such  a  daring  plot  should  give  itself 

So  cowardly  a  leader !    Even  less 

To  genius  than  to  chance  is  empire  due. 

What  a  Vitellius  for  emperor ! 

The  common  herd,  with  its  irrev'rent  hands 

Doth  ever  cast  a  blot  on  great  ideas. 

Eome  for  its  standard  had  a  truss  of  hay. 

[To  Willis.]     Continue. 

Willis.  Ludlow, 

Cromwell.  There's  a  worthy  man, 

Who'll  not  go  far.     Brute,  and  not  Brutus,  he. 

Willis.    Then  Syndercomb  —  Barebones  — 

[As  Willis  speaks  Cromwell  follows  him  on  a  list 

that  he  holds  in  his  hand* 
Cromwell.  If  memory 

Serves  me  aright,  my  own  upholsterer. — 
The  fool! 

Willis.    And  Joyce  — 
Cromwell.  A  clown! 

Willis.  And  Overton. 

Cromwell.    A  bel  esprit/ 
Willis.  And  Harrison. 

Cromwell.  A  thief! 

Willis.    Wildman. 

Cromwell.  .  A  crack-brained  idiot,  once  caught 

Dictating  to  his  valet  sounding  words 
'Gainst  me. —  But  this  is  arrant  comedy ! 
Willis.    One  Carr. 
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Cromwell.  I  know. 

Willis.  Garland  and  Plinlimmon. 

Cromwell.    What!  he? 

Willis.  And  Barkstead,  one  of  those  who  slew 

The  King ! 

Cromwell  [as  if  suddenly  awakened. 

To  whom  speak  you? 
Willis  [bowing  low,  in  much  perturbation. 

0,  pardon,  Sire  1 
In  heaven's  name !    A  habit  of  long  use, 
Acquired  in  service  of  the  other  race. 
That  phrase  cannot  impair  your  majesty. 
Cromwell  [aside.']     His  flattery  doth  aggravate  the 

blow. 
The  bungling  fool ! 
[Aloud  J]     Enough. 

[Pointing  to  the  list.]     And  are  these  all 
The  Puritans? 

Willis.  Yes,  Sire. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  An  inquiry 

HI  hold. 

[to  Willis.]     The  leaders  of  the  Cavaliers? 
Willis.    Your  kindness  will  permit  me  to  withhold 
Their  names.     They  all  are  one-time  friends  of  mine 
Whom  it  would  pain  me  sorely  to  betray; 
And  I  am  watching  them ;  in  any  case 
They'll  not  escape. 

Cromwell.  'Tis  well !  'tis  very  well ! 

[Aside. 
All  cowards  have  their  scruples. 

[Aloud.]  By  all  means 

Eespect  your  comrades'  secret. 

[Aside.]  In  good  sooth 

I  know  their  names.    What  different  types  of  men 
Supplied  these  lists :  Willis,  the  Puritans, 
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And  Carr,  the  Eoyalists ! 

Willis.  Moreover,  Sire, 

For  them  you  will  remit  the  penalty 

Of  death ;  for  otherwise,  upon  my  honour,  I 

Should  bear  too  great  a  burden  of  remorse. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Upon  his  honour ! 

Willis.  I  do  render  them 

A  priceless  service,  of  a  surety; 

For  clemency  I  thus  invoke  for  them 

Before  the  fact;  their  plot  I  do  unmask; 

It  moves  my  pity;  and  'tis  —  friendship  true 

That  leads  me  to  betray  them  to  you,  Sire. 

Cromwell.    Your  wage  henceforth  will  be  two  hun- 
dred pounds. 
[Between  his  teeth. 

The  price  of  thy  friends'  blood  thou  dost  betray ! 

Thou  tiger-cat !  who,  after  fawning,  rends, 

Most  skilled  in  selling  lives  with  kindliness ! 

Willis  [who  hears  only  the  last  word. 

Ah,  yes,  with  kindliness ! 

Cromwell  [opening  his  portfolio  and  taking  from  it 
a  paper  which  he  hands  him. 

Here  is  the  draft. 

WUli&  [bowing  as  he  takes  it. 

Drawn  as  before  upon  the  secret  fund? 

Cromwell  [with  an  affirmative  gesture. 

Stay !     Saw  you  not  the  Stuart's  laureate, 

One  Davenant  ?    He  hath  of  late  arrived 

From  Germany.       ■ 

Willis.  Who?  Davenant?    No,  Sire 

Cromwell.  A  letter  to  Lord  Ormond  he  doth  bring  — 

From  someone. 

Willis.  I  saw  nought  to  Ormond  given, 

Although  I  was  alert  and  vigilant. 

I  think  that  he  was  not  among  the  plotters. 
11 
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Cromwell  [aside.]  A  useless  tool!  But  I  myself 
will  see 

This  Davenant. 

[Rochester,  in  the  costume  of  a  Puritan  divine,  ap- 
pears at  the  back  of  the  stage. 


Scene  14. —  Cromwell,  Sir  Richard  Willis,  Lord 

Rochester. 

Rochester.    Well,  here  am  I !  —  Let  me  rehearse  my 

role. 
In  sooth  one  must  be  doubly  Puritan, 
When  one  to  Cromwell  speaks,  by  Milton  sent. 
'Tis  Davenant  to  whom  I  owe  the  chance. 
Thanks  to  his  cozenage  of  Milton,  I 
Shall  be  Noll's  chaplain  ere  an  hour's  past. . 
If  Satan  flies  away  with  me  to-day, 
He'll  fly  away  with  Cromwell's  almoner  — 
No  less,  by  heav'n !  —  Come,  Wilmot,  now  begin 
The  tragi-comedy !     In  the  wolfs  maw 
Place  thy  presumptuous  head,  and  for  thy  King, 
Without  repining,  wear  that  headgear  strange; 
Frances  thou'lt  see  once  more ! 
[He  espies  Cromwell  and  Willis,  who  have  been 

busily  engaged  in  conversing  while  he  speaks. 

But  who  are  these? 
Willis  [to  Cromwell.]    'Tis  by  a  Swedish  brig  the 

gold  is  sent ; 
And  in  his  letter  Hyde,  the  Chancellor, 
Advises  me  that  for  the  enterprise, 
A  Jew  doth  likewise  proffer  credit. 
Rochester.  What! 

They  talk  of  correspondence  with  Lord  Hyde ! 
Can  it  be  true? 
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Cromwell  [to  Willis.]     Keturn  you  to  the  Tower 

Forthwith,  that  no  suspicion  be  aroused. 

Rochester  [still  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

All  this  bewilders  me ! 

Willis  [to  Cromwell.]  •     His  Majesty 

Knows  my  profound  devotion. 

Rochester  [still  unnoticed.]  Majesty! 

Devotion !    Why,  these  men  are  Cavaliers ! 

Cromwell  [to  Willis,  walking  toward  the  door. 

Above  all  things,  look  to  the  sentinels ! 

If  any  one  should  see  us,  our  success 

Would  be  endangered. 

[Exeunt  Cromwell  and  Willis. 
Rochester  [alone;  he  comes  forward  to  the  front  of 

the  stage.]  I  should  say  as  much ! 

F  faith,  King  Charles  has  most  imprudent  friends. 
In  this  place  to  converse  of  our  affairs ! 
The  deuce!     Conspire  'neath  Cromwell's  very  roof! 
'Tis  most  incredible  audacity ! 
Suppose  that  other  ears  than  mine  had  heard ! 

[Looking  into  the  gallery. 
But  one  of  them  returns.     To  frighten  him 
Is  most  important ;  let  him  realize 
How  recklessly  he  doth  expose  himself. 
[He  conceals  himself  behind  one  of  the  pillars. — 

Enter  Cromwell. 

Scene  15. —  Lord  Rochester,  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  [he  does  not  see  Eochester. 

Alas !  man  doth  propose  and  God  dispose. 

I  thought  that  I  was  safe  in  port,  at  peace, 

Well  sheltered  from  the  waves,  and  here  am  I, 

Cast  suddenly  into  a  sea  of  plots ! 

Once  more  I  throw  the  dice  —  my  head  the  stake ! 
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But,  courage !  this  last  tempest  I'll  defy, 

And  strike  a  blow  to  freeze  their  very  blood 

With  terror !  shatter  all  who  still  resist ! 

The  people  need  a  king. 

Rochester.  Now  by  my  faith, 

This  is,  indeed,  an  ardent  royalist. 

Cromwell.    HI  take  them  in  a  net;  HI  track  them 

down; 
Their  feet  entangle  in  an  unseen  mesh. 
HI  blind  them,  and  HI  watch;  they'll  not  escape. 
Rochester.    At  one  stroke  Cromwell  and  his  family 
He  doth  proscribe. 

Cromwell.  Let  them  all  die ! 

Rochester.  What!  all? 

Oh !  mercy  for  his  daughter ! 

Cromwell  [in  a  melancholy  reverie.]     Cromwell,  say, 
What  wouldst  thou?    Is't  a  throne?    Wherefore  a 

throne  ? 

r 

Is  thy  name  Stuart,  or  Plantagenet, 
Or  Bourbon  ?    Art  thou  of  that  race  of  men, 
Who,  from  their  birth,  thanks  to  their  ancestors, 
Have  viewed  the  whole  world  with  a  master's  eye? 
What  sceptre  does  not  break  beneath  thy  weight, 
0  fortune-favoured  soldier  ?     And  what  crown 
Is  made  to  fit  thy  amplitude  of  brow? 
Thou,  King,  the  child  of  chance !     Posterity 
Would    count    thy    reign    'mongst    fortune's    acci- 
dents !  — 
Thy  family  —  a  dynasty ! 

Rochester.  Tib  plain 

He's  for  the  Stuarts ! 

Cromwell.  King  of  Parliament ! 

For  stepping-stones  the  bodies  of  thy  victims ! 
Is't  thus  that  one  ascends  a  lawful  throne  ? 
What!  Cromwell,  having  marched  so  long  and  far, 
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Art  thou  not  weary?    Has  the  sceptre,  pray, 

Some  hidden  charm  ?  —  Eeflect. —  The  universe 

Eeposes  'neath  thy  sway ;  'tis  in  thy  hand, 

And  His  of  small  account.     Thy  fortune's  car, 

Whereon  thy  claims  are  based,  rolls  on  apace, 

And  splashes  earthly  kings  with  royal  blood ! 

Mighty  in  peace,  victorious  in  war. 

And  all  is  emptiness  without  the  throne ! 

Paltry  ambition! 

Rochester.  How  he  doth  berate 

Poor  Cromwell! 

Cromwell.  Well,  and  if  thou  hadst  this  thing, 

This  throne  of  England  and  ten  others,  too  ? 

What  then  ?  What  wouldst  thou  do  with  it.  Whereon 

Would  thy  desires  fall  ?    Must  not  man  have 

An  end  in  life  ?     Thou  guilty  fool ! 

Rochester.  Ah!  Cromwell! 

If  thou  shouldst  hear  him ! 

Cromwell.  What's  a  throne,  in  truth? 

A  few  poor  boards,  a  stool  beneath  a  dais, 

Whereon  the  gaping  multitude  doth  gaze, 

Changing  their  name  according  to  the  stuff 

That  covers  them.     If  velvet,  'tis  a  throne; 

If  a  black  cloth,  a  scaffold ! 

Rochester.  Learned  man ! 

Cromwell.    And  are  these  things,  0  Cromwell,  what 

thou'ldst  have? 
The  scaffold !  —  Ah !  with  horror  the  mere  word 
My  soul  doth  fill.     My  head  is  burning  hot. 
I'll  open  yonder  window. 

[He  walks  toward  King  Charles's  window. 

The  cool  air 
And  sunshine  will  dispel  my  painful  thoughts. 
Rochester.    He  stands  not  upon  ceremony!    Faith, 
'Twould  seem  he  is  at  home. 
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[Cromwell  tries  to  open  the  window;  it  resists;  he 

renews  his  efforts. 
Cromwell.  'Tis  rarely  opened. 

The  lock  is  rusty.    With  the  Stuart  blood 
The  window's  marred.    Ay,  thence  he  took  his  flight 
Toward  heaven !     It  would  ope  more  readily, 
Perchance,  if  I  were  king! 

Rochester.  A  cool  conceit! 

Cromwell.    If  every  crime  must  expiated  be, 
Then,  Cromwell,  tremble!    'Twas  an  impious  deed. 
A  nobler  brow  ne'er  graced  the  royal  seat. 
A  good  man  and  a  just  was  Charles  the  First 
Rochester.     A  loyal  subject ! 

Cromwell.  How  could  I  forestall 

That  murd'rous  frenzy?     Spared  I  aught  of  prayers, 
Of  vigils  and  of  fasts  to  save  the  victim  ? 
But  his  decree  of  death  was  signed  in  heav'n. 
Rochester.    By    Cromwell,    too,    who    falsified    the 

scales 
And  acted  silently,  while  thou  didst  pray, 
0  pure  and  spotless  man ! 

Cromwell  [in  profound  distress.]     Full  many  a  time 
These  palace  walls  have  seen  me  moan  the  fate 
Of  England's  best ! 
Rochester  [wiping  away  a  tear. 

Dear  man !  he  moveth  me 
To  tears. 

Cromwell.    What  dire  remorse  that  august  head 
Hath  caused  me ! 

Rochester.  Be  not  to  thyself  unjust! 

Eegret,  I  understand;  but  why  remorse? 
Cromwell  [with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 
What  think  they  of  us,  they  who've  gone  before? 
Rochester.     Poor  fellow!  grief  doth  discompose  his 

brain. 
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Cromwell.    How  many  unknown  ills  a  crime  reveals ! 
How  many  times,  to  give  thee  back  thy  life, 
I  would  have  given  all  my  blood,  0  Charles ! 
Rochester.    He  speaks  too  loud.    F  faith,  he'll  be 

surprised, 
And  that  were  pity !     I  full  homage  do 
To  his  fair  sentiments  beneath  my  breath, 
But  to  express  them  openly  the  place 
Is  but  ill-chosen.     I  will  frighten  him. 
[He  leaves  his  hiding-place  and  suddenly  walks  to- 

ward  Cromwell. 
My  friend,  what  do  you  here  ? 

Cromwell  [surprised,  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot. 

What  says  the  knave  ? 
Rochester.    I  speak  to  you. 

[Aside.]     What  said  he?    Was  it  knave? 
I  must,  then,  bear  the  aspect  of  a  saint. 
So  much  the  better !    Let  me  play  my  part. 

[Aloud,  and  with  a  knowing  air. 
My  good  man,  know  you  where  you  are  ? 
Cromwell.  And  thou, 

Know'st  thou  to  whom  thou  speakest? 
Rochester.  By  my  faith !  — 

[Aside.]     God's  death !  I  must  not  swear ! 

[Aloud.]  I  know  to  whom 

I  speak. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Can  he  a  paid  assassin  be, 
In  Charles's  service  ? 
[He  draws  a  pistol  from  his  breast  and  points  it  at 

Rochester. 

[Aloud.]     Varlet,  come  not  near ! 
Rochester    [aside.]     The    devil!    prudence.     These 

conspirators 
Are  armed,  all,  to  the  teeth !     In  Cromwell's  cause 
I  must  not  with  a  comrade  measure  swords. 
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[Aloud.]     Fair  sir,  I  have  no  wish  to  ruin  you. 

Cromwell  [in  amazement,  disdainfully. 

Thou  sayest? 

Rochester.  On  the  contrary,  I  come 

To  give  you  counsel :  in  this  place,  your  speech 

Is  far  too  contumacious. 

Cromwell.  Mine? 

Rochester.  /  Ay,  yours. 

Go  hence,  or  I  shall  summon  aid. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  He's  mad. 

[Aloud.]     What  moves  thee  to  address  me  in  this 
wise? 

Rochester.    Reflect  that  you're  'neath  the  Protector's 
roof. 

Cromwell.    Who  art  thou,  pray  ? 

Rochester.  His  lowliest  servitor, 

His  chaplain. 

Cromwell  [hotly.]     Thou  dost  lie  with  strange  as- 
surance. 

My  chaplain,  thou? 

Rochester  [in  dire  alarm,  aside.]     'Tis  Cromwell! 
0  my  God ! 

What  do  I  hear  ?    'Tis  Cromwell !     There  must  be 

A  traitor  'mongst  us ! 

Cromwell.     Thou  should'st  drag  thyself 

Before  me  on  thy  knees,  thou  rank  impostor ! 

Rochester.     Pardon,  my  lord  —  your  Highness  — 

[Aside.]    Does  one  say 

Your  Highness  or  your  Grace  ? 

[Aloud.]     Pray  pardon  me. 

My  error  comes  from  all  too  hot  a  zeal 

Against  your  foes.     Words  indistinctly  heard  — 

Cromwell.    But  why  this  falsehood? 

Rochester.  'Twas  a  dream,  whereof 

My  deep  devotion  did  anticipate 
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The  sure  fulfilment.     I  presume  to  seek 

The  post  of  chaplain  in  your  household,  Sire. 

Cromwell.    Art  thou  a  learned  doctor  in  the  faith  ? 

Thy  name? 

Rochester  [aside.]     God's  death !  my  cursed  memory ! 

What  saint's  name  is't  I  bear? 

[Aloud.]     Unknown  to  fame  — 

Cromwell.  Thy  name  ?  —  The  spring  may  flow  from 
the  deep  pit. 

[Eochestee,  greatly  embarrassed,  seems  suddenly  to 
remember  something  of  importance.  He  feels 
hurriedly  in  his  pocket,  takes  out  a  letter,  and 
hands  it  to  Cromwell  with  a  profound  rever- 
ence. 

Rochester.    My  lord,  this  letter  tells  you  who  I  am. 

Cromwell.    From  whom  ? 

Rochester.  John  Milton. 

Cromwell  [opening  the  letter.]     A  most  worthy  man ! 

'Tis  pity  he  is  blind ! 

[He  reads  a  few  lines. 

And  so  thy  name 

Is  Obededom  ? 

Rochester  [bowing,  aside.]     Gadzooks !  what  a  name ! 

[Aloud.]     My  lord  hath  said  it. — 

[Astde.]  Obed  —  Obededom ! 

Ah !  Davenant,  thou  knave,  to  give  to  me 

A  name  to  make  the  devil  fly !  a  name 

One  can't  pronounce  without  a  sad  grimace ! 

Cromwell  [refolding  the  letter. 

A  noble  name !     For  Obededom,  he 

Of  Geth,  received  the  Ark  into  his  house. 

Be  worthy  of  that  memorable  name. 

Rochester  [aside.]     Here  goes  for  Obededom ! 

Cromwell.  He  who  sponsors  you, 

Is  of  our  Saints,  the  Council's  clerk,  John  Milton. 
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[Aside.]     He  seems  devoted  to  me,  and,  in  tnith, 

His  very  zeal  was  surest  proof  thereof. 

[Aloud.]     But  put  you  to  the  proof  I  must  and  will, 

And  question  you  at  length  touching  the  faith, 

Ere  making  you  my  chaplain. 

Rochester  [bowing.]  So  be  it. 

[Aside.]     This  is  the  parlous  moment! 

Cromwell.  List  to  me. 

In  what  month  did  King  Solomon  begin  his  temple? 

Rochester.    In  Zio,  second  of  the  sacred  year. 

Cromwell.    And  when  complete  it? 

Rochester.  In  the  month  of  Bui. 

Cromwell.    Terah  three  children  had.    And  where? 

Rochester.  In  "Or, 

Of  the  Chaldeans. 

Cromwell.  Who  are  they  who  will 

Kegenerate  the  vitiated  earth  ? 

Rochester.     The  saints,  who'll  reign  here  a  full  thou- 
sand years. 

Cromwell.    By  whom  are  holy  duties  best  performed? 

Rochester.     Every  believer  hath  within  himself 

Grace  all  sufficient.    Would  he  preach  the  word, 

Why  let  him  in  the  pulpit  but  appear, 

And  learn,  his  thirst  assuaged  at  Carmel's  spring,     » 

To  say,  instead  of  A,  B,  C,  Aleph, 

Beth,  Ghimel. 

Cromwell.  'Tis  well  said.     Proceed  unhindered. 

Rochester    [enthusiastically.]     The   Lord   in    spirit 
doth  reveal  himself 

To  all.     One  may,  although  not  minister, 

Or  priest,  or  doctor,  from  on  high  receive 

The  vivifying  ray  — 

[Aside.]  A  sun-stroke,  it  may  be. 

[Aloud.]     Without  faith  man  but  crawls  upon  the 
earth. 
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But  watch,  your  mind  enlighten  with  the  lamp. 
The  mind's  a  temple,  every  man  a  priest. 
Your  talents  to  the  common  hearthstone  bring; 
The  prophets  preached  in  all  the  public  squares, 
The  holy  temple's  windows  were  askew. 
[Aside.]     0  Obededom  Wilmot,  may  thou  hang, 
If  I  do  understand  a  word  I've  said ! 
Cromwell    [aside.]     An   Anabaptist  he. —  In   logic 

strong ; 
But  in  reality  his  doctrine  is 
Most  demagogical. 
Rochester  [continuing  with  animation. 

The  gift  of  tongues 
Doth  come  to  him  who  often  speaks,  and  much. 
[Aside.]     I  am  a  living  proof ! 

[Aloud.]     By  vigils,  prayers 
And  meditation,  one  becomes  a  Levite. 
Then  one  may  overtake,  though  fast  he  walks, 
Satan,  who,  notwithstanding  his  club-foot, 
In  but  one  day,  to  Beth-Marcaboth  goes 
From  Beth-Lebaoth. 

[Aside.]     This  goes  well,  i'  faith! 
I  will  arouse  him  e'en  to  ecstasy. 
Cromwell    [checking   him.]     Enough. —  Upon   false 

bases  you  erect 
Your  edifice.     But  we'll  recur  thereto. 
What  are  the  impure  beasts? 

Rochester.  The  herons  all, 

The  ostrich,  larus,  ibis,  from  the  Ark 
Excluded,  and  the  bittern, 

[Aside.]     And  the  Cromwell  — 
[Aloud.]     And  everything  that  doth  both  fly  and 

walk. 
Cromwell.    And  those  whereof  we  are  allowed  to  eat  ? 
Rochester.    Altacus,  buchus,  ophiomachus. 
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Cromwell.    But  you  forget  the  locust. 
Rochester  [aside.]  Ah!  the  deuce! 

But  who  would  put  such  vermin  in  his  paunch? 
Cromwell.    Nor  do  you  say  what  'tis  most  meet  to 

know: 
"  Who  touches  a  dead  body  doth  remain 
Impure  till  evening." 

[Aside.]  But  it  matters  not 

He  is  most  learned !  and  one  may  well  not  have 
Ideas  so  strict  as  mine  on  such  concerns. 
[Aloud.]     One   last   word.    To   conform   to   Holy 

Writ, 
Must  one  his  hair  wear  long  or  short? 
Rochester  [with  assurance.]  Oh!  short, 

Quite  short! 

[Aside.]     Thou  Roundhead,  make  the  most  of  that! 
Cromwell.    Which  leads  you  to  conclude? 
Rochester  [hastily.]  This  hair  of  ours 

Is  vanity!     For  Absalom  was  hanged 
By  his  long  hair. 

Cromwell.  But  Samson  ceased  to  live 

When  he  was  shorn. 
Rochester  [aside,  biting  his  lips.]     The  devil !  fairly 

caught ! 
Cromwell.     So  far  as  may  be,  to  elucidate 
So  grave  a  point,  I  go  to  fetch  my  Bible.  [Exit 

Scene  16. —  Lord  Rochester,  alone. 

Rochester.     Go  to !  that  skirmish  I  sustained  not  ill. 

Though  Puritan  he  be,  the  knave's  no  fool. 

I  fear,  in  truth  —  St.  Paul !  who  can  he  be, 

This  traitor  who  is  in  the  confidence 

Of  Cromwell  and  of  Hyde  the  Chancellor?  — 

The  villain !  —  But  the  old  devil  I  deceived ! 
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How  he  does  question  one  in  pulpit-phrase ! 
And  scan  one  with  his  hypocritic  eye ! 

[Looking  himself  over. 
'Tis  well  for  me  I  have  an  evil  look. 
I  have  thev  aspect  of  a  very  villain, 
A  true  king-killer !     In  good  sooth,  at  first 
He  took  me  for  a  thief,  I  do  believe ! 
[He  laughs.]     This  preaching  man-of-war,  this  pa- 
triarch- 
Brigand,  lest  he  be  taken  unawares, 
Goes  armed  from  head  to  foot,  in  his  own  palace, 
With  pious  riddles  and  good  pistols,  too. 
Thus  can  he  comfort  you  in  either-wise. 
[Enter  Richard  Cromwell. 

Scene  17. —  Lord  Rochester,  Richard  Cromwell. 

Rochester  [as  he  sees  Richard  coming  toward  him. 
What!  Richard  Cromwell!     I  must  disappear! 
If  he  should  know  me,  'ware  the  rope  or  stake ! 
Good  Obededom  soon  would  lose  his  Greek ! 
Richard  [scrutinizing  Rochester.]     Methinks  that 

somewhere  I  have  seen  that  face. 
Rochester  [aside,  counterfeiting  Puritan  gravity. 
The  bear  hath  winded  the  pretended  corpse. 
Richard.    'Tis  past  all  doubt ! 
Rochester  [aside.]  An  evil  omen  that ! 

Richard  [still  examining  him.]     He's  nothing  less 

than  Puritan  divine. 
He  drank  this  morning  with  our  Cavaliers. 
I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  who  he  is, 
The  scoundrel ! 

Rochester  [aside.]     Now,  a  murrain  on  thy  head ! 
No  more  disastrous  meeting  have  I  known 
Since,  with  my  Lady  Seymour  tete-i-tete, 
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I  to  her  fifty  summers  talked  of  love ! 

Richard    [aside.]     But   how   distrust  a  man  with 

whom  one  drinks 
From  the  same  glass? 

Rochester  [aside.]  Ah !  what  a  savage  glance ! 

Richard  [aside.]     'Tis  some  informer  in  my  father's 

pay. 

Who'll  make  against  me  a  malign  report. 

In  the  same  tavern  he  will  say  I  drank 

With  hot  opponents  of  the  ruling  power. 

'Tis  in  my  father's  eyes  a  heinous  crime ; 

It  is  high  treason;  'tis  l&se-majest6 ! 

I'll  try  to  win  him,  and  the  storm  avert. 
[He  fumbles  in  his  pocket. 

I  have  a  few  gold  nobles  in  my  purse. 

Rochester  [observing  his  act,  aside. 

He's  making  ready  to  attack  me. —  Ah ! 

And  has  he  pistols,  too? 

[He  steps  bach  in  some  anxiety. 

Richard  [aside.]  An  they  be  paid, 

What  do  these  varlets  care? 

[He  approaches  Eochestee  with  a  smiling  and  in- 
different air.]  Good-morrow,  sir. 

Rochester  [perturbed.]     My  lord,  may  heaven  have 
you  in  its  keeping ! 

[Aside.]     With  what  a  hellish  smile  he  eyes  his  prey ! 

[Aloud.]     Of  the  church  militant  an  humble  limb 

Am  I.     I  will  pray  God  in  your  behalf. 

Richard.    I  saw  you  otherwhere  not  praying,  no, 

But  swearing  lustily. 

Rochester  [hastily.]  You  err,  my  lord ! 

I,  swear? 

Richard.  Ay !  by  St.  George,  and  by  St.  Paul  I 

Rochester.    What!  I? 

Richard.  Swear  that  you  did  not  swear. 
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Rochester.  What !  I  ? 

Richard.     Come,  reverend  sir,  be  frank  upon  this 

point. 
Rochester  [aside.]     The  devil ! 
Richard.  No,  you  are  not  what  you  seem. 

'Neath  a  saint's  mask,  you  hide  a  traitor's  eye. 
Rochester  [in  consternation,  aside. 
I'm  lost. 

[Aloud.]     My  lord  — 
Richard.  Is't  true? 

Rochester  [aside.]  A  parlous  plight! 

Richard.    I  know  all. —  But  betray  me  not. 
Rochester  [surprised,  aside.]  How  now! 

I  was  about  to  make  the  same  request. 
What  says  he? 

Richard.  I  by  nature  wayward  am. 

I  have  friends  everywhere;  and  though,  like  you, 
fA  Puritan,  I  drank  with  Cavaliers. 
How  will  it  profit  you  to  tell  my  father 
That  in  that  den  his  son  caroused  with  them, 
And  for  a  little  wine,  the  which,  in  truth, 
I  drank  but  ill,  cause  me  to  be  expelled 
E'en  as  a  scapegoat  from  the  sect  ? 
Rochester  [aside.]  -  I'm  saved ! 

Richard.    I  know  my  father  is,  in  everything, 
Alert  to  know  whatever's  said  and  done. 
But  had  our  meeting  aught  to  do  with  plots  ? 
For  you,  my  friend,  are  numbered  'mongst  his  spies. 
I  divine  all ! 

Rochester  [aside.]  He  doth  in  truth  divine ! 

My  skill  in  this  saint's  role  is  past  compare ! 
Its  spirit  I  so  thoroughly  have  grasped, 
One  takes  me  for  a  spy,  one  for  a  thief ! 
[Aloud,  lowing.]     My  lord,  your  Grace  doth  too 

much  honour  me ! 
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Richard.     Spare  me  the  wrath  of  my  irascible 

And  captious  father.     Promise  me,  my  friend, — 

I  am  with  golden  nobles  well  supplied, — 

That  you  to  the  Protector  will  say  nought 

Of  what  you  saw  this  morning. 

Rochester.  Willingly. 

Richard  [offering  him  a  purse  embroidered  with  his 

arms. 
See,  here's  my  purse;  for  not  ingrate  am  I. 
Rochester  [tahing  it,  after  a  moment's  hesitation; 

aside. 
Bah !  'tis  a  resource !  and,  when  one  conspires, 
One  needs  a  well-lined  purse,  in  very  truth. 
Moreover,  greed  comports  with  my  disguise. 
[Aloud.]     My  lord  is  generous  — 
Richard.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ! 

Pray  take  it  and  go  drink. 

Rochester  [aside.]  Upon  my  word! 

This  ending  is  far  better  than  I  feared. 
Richard.    My  friend,  how  much  canst  earn  at  this 

thy  trade, 
Besides  the  gallows  ? 

Rochester.  A  most  learned  divine  — 

Richard.     Nay,  as  a  spy? 

Rochester.  My  lord  doth  flatter  me ! 

Richard.    In  thy  employ  a  philosophic  mind 
Is  most  essential.    "Wherefore  blush? 
Rochester.  My  lord! 


Scene  18. —  The  Same;  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  [a  Bible,  with  emblazoned  covers,  in  his 

hand. 
List,  Master  Obededom,  to  this  verse 
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On  Dabir,  King  of  Edom  — 
[He  spies  his  son.~\     Ah! 

[To  Rochester.]  Begone ! 

Rochester  [aside. 

What  hath  disturbed  him !     How  morose  he  is ! 
The  tyrant  doth  succeed  the  pedagogue !  [Exit. 

Scene  19. —  Richard  Cromwell,  Cromwell. 

[Cromwell  approaches  his  son,  folds  his  arms,  and 

gazes  fixedly  at  him. 
Richard  [bowing  low. 

Father. —  But  whence  this  unforeseen  chagrin  ? 
What  is  this  cloud  that  overspreads  your  brow, 
On  whom  is  like  to  fall  the  thunderbolt 
That  it  doth  harbour,  and  whose  threatening  gleam 
Lurks  in  your  eyes?    What  irks  you?    What's  been 

done? 

Tell  me,  what  fear  you  ?    'Midst  the  joy  of  all, 

What  can  thus  sadden ^you,  my  lord  and  father? 

To-morrow  the  republic  dies, —  goes  hence 

To  join  the  phantoms  of  the  former  kings, 

And  doth  to  you  bequeath  their  kingdoms  three; 

To-morrow  on  the  throne  you  grow  more  great ; 

To-morrow,  in  Westminster  heralding 

Your  undisputed  title  to  the  throne, 

And  casting  at  your  rivals'  feet  the  glove 

Of  England,  England's  doughty  champion, 

Amid  the  cannon's  roar  and  pealing  bells, 

Will  in  the  name  of  Oliver  the  King 

Defy  the  world.    What  lack  you  ?    London,  England, 

Europe,  your  kindred,  all  mankind  bows  down, 

Responsive  to  your  will.     And  if  I  dared 

To  name  myself,  my  lord  and  father,  I 

Have  thought  for  nothing  save  your  present  health, 
12 
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Your  life  and  welfare  — 

Cromwell  [who  has  not  taken  his  eyes  from  his  face. 

What's  the  news,  my  son, 
Of  King  Charles  Stuart? 
Richard  [thunderstruck.']       Sir! 
Cromwell.  Another  time, 

More  wisely  choose  your  boon-companions. 
Richard.    May  I  be  cut  in  pieces  and  be  deemed 
More  worthless  than  the  pavements,  good  my  lord, 
If  — 
Cromwell  [interrupting  him. 

Do  they  serve  good  wine  at  the  Three  Cranes? 
Richard  [aside.]     Ah !  the  damned  spy  had  told  him 

all  before! 
[Aloud.]     I  swear  to  you,  my  lord  — 
Cromwell.  You  seem  confused. 

Is  it  a  sin,  being  in  merry  mood, 
To  meet  some  friends  about  a  jug  of  wine? 
I  doubt  not  that  you  drank  my  health,  my  son? 
Richard   [aside.]     Ay,  there's  the  rub!  the  thrice 

accursed  toast 
To  Charles. 

[Aloud.]     My  lord,  that  meeting,  on  my  soul, 
And  on  the  name  I  bear,  most  harmless  was. 
Cromwell  [in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
You  are  a  most  abandoned  knave !     My  son 
With  Cavaliers  drank  his  share  of  my  blood, 
This  morning  at  a  hellish  festival ! 
Richard.     Father ! 

Cromwell.        What !  drink  with  pagans  I  abhor, 
To  Charles's  health !  —  And  on  a  fast-day,  too ! 
Richard.     I  swear,  my  lord,  that  I  knew  nought  of 

that. 
Cromwell.    Keep  for  thy   Tyrian  King  thy  oaths 

profane ! 
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Blazon  not,  traitor,  'neath  my  very  eyes, 

Thy  parricide,  made  worse  by  blasphemy ! 

Ah !  'twas  a  fatal  wine  that  snarled  thy  wits ! 

'Twas  poison  thou  didst  drink  to  the  King's  health. 

My  vengeance  hovered,  silent,  o'er  thy  crime; 

Although  my  son,  my  victim  thou  shalt  be. 

The  tree  will  set  the  torch  unto  itself, 

To  burn  its  fruit.  [Exit 

Scene  20. — Eichard  Cromwell,  alone. 

Richard.  For  one  poor  glass  of  wine, 

A  mighty  pother,  truly.     But  to  drink 
On  a  fast-day !  —  why,  that  is  sacrilege. 
Traitor,  blasphemer,  parricide  —  what  else? 
'Twere  better  far,  though  exquisite  the  feast, 
To  fast  with  saints,  i'  faith,  than  drink  with  mad- 
men! 
That  is  a  truth  that  never  till  this  day 
Did  my  shrewd  wit  suspect.     My  father  is 
Beside  himself. 

[Enter  Lord  Eochester. 

Scene  21. —  Eichard  Cromwell,  Lord  Eochester. 

Rochester  [aside.']     Eichard  seems  ill  at  ease. 
Richard  [spying  Eochester  as  he  passes  across  the 

bach  of  the  stage. 
Ah !  'tis  my  spy !     The  villain  had  told  all. 
I'll  track  him  as  he  were  a  Scottish  fox. 
[He  walks  toward  Eochester  with  a  threatening  air. 
Traitor,  I  meet  thee  once  again ! 
Rochester  [aside.]  The  deuce ! 

A  fresh  attack !     But  we  had  made  our  peace. 

[Aloud. 
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What  have  I  done,  my  lord,  to  give  offence  ? 

Richard.     I  verily  believe  that  he  doth  flout  me ! 

Think'st  thou  again  to  cloak  thy  perfidy  ? 

I've  seen  my  father,  villain !     He  knows  all ! 

[Seeing  that  Eochester  is  dumbfounded  and  speech- 
less. 

Consider  what  reply  thou'lt  make  to  me. 

Rochester  [aside. 

Damnation !  it  is  true  that  one  of  ua 

Serves  as  a  spy  to  Cromwell !     Can  it  be 

That  he  knows  who  I  am? 

Richard.  Methinks  he  laughs 

In  secret. 

Rochester.    Ah!  my  lord  — 

Richard.  Pray  dost  thou  think 

That  thou'lt  escape  me  twice  ?    Thy  treachery 

Is  all  laid  bare.    My  father's  in  a  rage. 

Rochester.    Yes,  I  am  recognized,  beyond  a  doubt 

Go  to !  we'll  face  the  tempest  gallantly. 

Richard.     Coward! 

Rochester  [aside.]     'Tis  time  to  say  good-bye  to  ruse 

And  summon  courage. 

[Aloud.]  Master  Eichard  Cromwell, 

Since  you  know  who  I  am,  you  can  unshamed 

Honour  me  with  a  duel.     Each  of  us 

Owes  to  the  other  satisfaction. 

Choose  you  the  hour,  place  and  weapons;  I 

Leave  all  to  you.     A  worthy  champion 

Am  I,  methinks. 

Richard.  What!  Eichard  Cromwell  fight 

A  duel  with  a  spy! 

Rochester  [aside.]     Still  in  the  dark ! 

The  insult  comforts  me. 

Richard.  'Neath  thy  snake's  skin, 

Thy  churchly  gown,  of  duels  dost  thou  prate? 
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In  heaven's  name,  dost  deem  thyself  less  vile 
Than  a  dog  Jew  ?    Do  thyself  justice,  knave ! 
Rochester  [aside.']     He's  monstrous  civil! 
Richard.  When  I'd  paid  thee  well, 

Betray  me  secretly!    Take  with  both  hands, 
And  shamelessly  sell  him  who'd  purchased  thee ! 
Rochester  [aside.]     "What  does  he  mean? 
Richard.  At  least,  give  back  my  gold ! 

Rochester  [aside.]     Satan !     I  have  already  sent  the 

purse 
To  my  Lord  Ormond. 

Richard.  Wilt  restore  my  gold, 

Thou  villain? 
Rochester  [aside.]     What  am  I  to  do? 

[Aloud.]     The  sum 
Was  trifling  — 

Richard.  Was  it  so?    It  was  too  small! 

Upon  thy  flesh  and  bones  thou'lt  pay  me  f  or't ! 

[He  draws  his  sword. 
If  I  have  not  my  gold,  with  my  good  sword, 
I'll  have  what  Satan  gave  thee  for  a  soul ! 

[He  rushes  at  Bochester  with  uplifted  sword. 
My  purse,  I  say ! 

Rochester  [recoiling.]     By  heav'n,  he'll  murder  me ! 
That  cursed  purse ! 

Scene  22. —  The  Same  ;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  at- 
tended by  four  halberdiers. 

[Eichard  checks  himself.    The  Earl  of  Carlisle 

bows  low  to  him. 
Earl  of  Carlisle.    In  the  Protector's  name,  give  me 

your  sword, 
Good  Master  Eichard  Cromwell. 
Richard  [handing  the  Earl  his  sword.]     You  have 

come 
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Too  soon ;  in  punishing  a  traitorous  knave 

'Twas  occupied. 

Rochester  [in  a  loud  voice  and  with  the  air  of  one 

inspired.]  0  threefold  happy  chancel 

God  rescues  Eleazar  from  the  hands 
Of  King  Antiochus ! 

Carlisle  [to  Eichard.]     To  your  apartments 
I  beg  your  Honour  to  betake  yourself; 
I  'm  bid  to  place  two  archers  at  the  door. 
Richard  [to  Eochester. 
'Tis  thou  who  by  thy  treachery  hast  brought 
Me  to  this  pass! 

Rochester  [aside.]     My  wits  have  gone  astray  I 
'Tis  I  who  cause  the  Lord  Protector's  son 
To  be  imprisoned !     And  from  the  fierce  wrath 
Of  Cromwell's  son,  'tis  Cromwell  rescues  me ! 
Nathless,  against  the  father  I  conspire, 
And  I  have  done  no  wrong  unto  the  son. 
Richard.    Wilt  thou  affront  me  with  thy  challenges 
Again,  thou  coward  ? 

[To  Lord  Carlisle.]     Do  not  trust  this  man; 
He  has  two  faces.     I  would  not  repine 
Could  I  have  paid  him  for  his  dastard  words 
As  I  was  fain  to  do.     The  double  face 
Should  have  four  buffets. 

[Exit  Eichard,  surrounded  by  the  halberdiers. 
Rochester  [aside.]  This  is  what  it  means 

To  wear  a  Soundhead  mask ! 


Scene  23. —  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Eochester, 

Thurloe. 

Thurloe  [to  Eochester. 

My  lord,  esteeming  much  your  weighty  speech, 

Doth  name  you  chaplain  to  his  household,  sir. 
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At  morn  and  even  you  will  offer  prayer; 

You'll  preach  a  sermon  to  his  bodyguard; 

You'll  bless  the  food  wherewith  his  table's  served, 

And  the  hippocras  his  Highness  drinks  at  night. 

Rochester  [bowing,  aside. 

Good !  'tis  the  end  we  seek. 

Thurloe.  Such  are  your  duties. 

Rochester  [aside.']     Ah !  Wilmot  pray  for  Cromwell ! 
'tis  past  price ! 

A  hoary  devil  blest  by  a  young  imp ! 

Thurloe  [to  Lord  Carlisle,  handing  him  a  docu- 
ment. 

To-morrow  a  conspiracy  breaks  out 

At  Westminster,  my  lord. 

Rochester  [aside.]  They  know  not  all! 

Thurloe  [still  addressing  Carlisle. 

Arrest  Lord  Rochester. 

Rochester  [aside.]  But  find  him  first! 

Thurloe.     And  Ormond-t- 

Rochester  [aside.]  Seasonably  warned  by  me, 

Ormond  ere  this  has  changed  abode  and  name. 

Thurloe.    As   for  the   rest,    they  must   be  closely 
watched, 

Unsought,  they'll  throw  themselves  into  our  nets. 

[Exeunt  Thurloe  and  Lord  Carlisle. 

Scene  23. —  Lord  Rochester,  alone. 

Rochester.     Their  schemes  will  be  defeated  by  our 

ruse. 
Cromwell  will  be  surprised  by  us  to-night. 
Tho*  half  betrayed,  I'll  follow  out  our  plan, 
And  for  the  Stuarts  and  my  native  land, 
Defy,  in  this  absurd  yet  parlous  role, 
Pistols  and  swords  and  wordy  arguments 
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Upon  the  Bible.     Clad  in  fox's  skin 
Among  the  wolves,  I'll  play  the  casual  saint, 
Th'  impromptu  chaplain,  equally  prepared 
For  questioning  or  fighting,  as  they  will, 
Sometimes  Ezekiel,  sometimes  Scaramouche ! 


[Exit. 
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The  Painted  Chamber  at  Whitehall. —  At  the 
right  a  large  gilded  chair  of  state,  standing 
at  the  top  of  four  stairs  covered  with  the  Gobe- 
lins tapestry  sent  by  Mazarin.  A  semi-circle  of 
stools  in  front  of  the  chair.  Near  by  a  large 
table  with  velvet  cover,  and  a  folding-chair. 

Scene  1. —  Cromwell's  Four  Jesters. —  Trick, 
First  Jester,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  yellow  and 
Hack  motley,  pointed  cap  of  the  same,  with  gold 
bells;  he  has  the  Protector's  arms  embroidered  in 
gold  on  his  breast.  Girafp,  Second  Jester,  in 
yellow  and  red  motley,  with  cap  of  the  same, 
bordered  with  silver  bells;  the  Protector's  arms 
in  silver  on  his  breast.  Gramadoch,  Third  Jes- 
ter, and  train-bearer  to  his  Highness,  in  black 
and  red  motley,  with  a  square  cap  of  the  same, 
with  gold  bells;  the  Protector's  arms  in  gold  on 
his  breast  Elespuru,  Fourth  Jester,  costume 
entirely  black,  with  black  three-cornered  hat,  a 
silver  bell  hanging  from  each  horn,  and  the  Pro- 
tector's arms  in  silver  on  his  breast.  Each  of 
the  four  has  at  his  side  a  short  sword,  with  a 
huge  belt  and  a  wooden  blade;  Trick  has  i 
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addition  a  fool's   bauble  in   his   hand.     They 
come  prancing  upon  the  stage. 

Elespuru  [singing.'] 

Hark  ye,  gentle  lords  and  dames, 
I  have  travelled  far  thro'  hell: 
Moloch,  Lucifer  and  Baal 
"Would  have  tossed  me  in  the  flames 
With  their  forks  of  iron  fell. 
The  fire  it  caught  my  linen  cape, 
My  doublet  blazed  right  merrily, 
When,  God  be  thanked,  most  happily 
Old  Satan  took  me  for  an  ape, 
And  let  me  go  —  and  here  am  I ! 

Giraff   [gravely.']     Think'st  thou  he  let  thee  go? 

What's  Cromwell,  pray, 
Our  spiritual  head  and  temp'ral  king? 
Gramadoch  [to  Gikaff.]     Is  one  a  devil  just  by 

wearing  horns? 
If  it  be  so,  then  hell  can  have  no  bounds. 
Elespuru.    What !  darest  thou  to  utter  such  a  doubt 
Of  Mistress  Cromwell's  virtuous  deportment? 
Gramadoch.    Hark  ye.    They  have  a  song  like  this 

in  Prance : — 

Dreams  come  thro'  two  doors,  my  word  therefor, 
In  Paris,  'twixt  night  and  morn ; 
For  lovers  they  come  thro'  the  ivory  door, 
For  husbands  thro'  that  of  horn. 

Cromwell  doth  make  me  bear  his  train  * ;  ah,  well ! 
His  wife  doth  likewise  make  him  wear  her  horns.1 

i  There   is   a   play   upon   words   here :    the   word    queue 

(train)   meaning  also  "tail";  and  the  same  word,  porter, 

being  used  for  "  to  bear  "  and  "  to  wear  " ;  that  is  to  say, 
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Trick.    'Tis  a  foul  shame;  your  words  deserre  the 

gibbet. 
Mistress  Elizabeth's  true  knight  am  I. 
For  CromwelPs  honour  and  for  hers  I  plead. 
I'll  be  her  guarantor  without  a  qualm, 
She  is  so  ugly! 

Gramadoch.  True.     HI  not  deny, 

When  one  has  nought  to  say  one  talks  to  talk. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  a  deadly  fear 
Of  ennui,  which  would  make  me  ill,  and  so 
I'll  sing  a  song  to  Echo.     [He  sings. 

0  monk,  why  with  such  an  uproar 

Roar? 
Oh,  say,  doth  thy  Rose  thee  betray? 

-Ay. 

And  why  art  thou  on  the  rampage, 

Page? 
Art  thou  Rose's  lover  also  ? 

—  So. 

What  gives  thee  that  air  morose, 

Rose? 
—  The  husband,  whom  no  one  recalls, 

Calls. 

From  the  bed  where  thou'rt  held  by  love, 

Love, 
Thou  seest  him  returning,  alas! 

Lass. 

porter  sa  queue  may  mean  "  wear  his  tail "  as  well  aa 
"  bear  his  train." 
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Thine  ear,  which  his  coming  fears, 

Hears. 
The  trot  of  his  mule  too  soon. 

Soon 

He'll. punish  thy  shameless  life, 

'Slif  e ! 
Ah !  tremble !  'tis  he !  he  is  there ! 

There! 

In  vain  do  the  monk  and  the  lover 

Over 
The  manor  walls  seek  to  fly, 

To  fly. 

He  seizes  them  'neath  the  wall, 

All, 
And  gives  to  his  varlet  old 

To  hold. 

His  voice  like  the  autumn  storms, 

Storms : 
"  Throw  them  both  to  the  birds  of  prey, 

Pray! 

Save  the  crows  none  shall  find  them  sweet 

To  eat ! 
The  tomb  shall  their  bones  receive 

This  eve! 

0  yawn  'neath  the  churl  of  low  birth, 

Earth ! 
Thou  fiend,  who  husbands  dost  flout, 

Out ! » 
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When  he,  faithful  and  true,  from  her  side 

Hied. 
And  to  God  his  love  did  entrust, 

In  trust, 

No  tender  Adonis,  soft-eyed, 

Tried, 
With  glances  that,  managed  with  skill, 

Kill, 

To  lure  the  amatory  belle 

To  rebel. 
And  when  he  returned,  she'd  a  score 

Or  more ! 

Trick  [to  Gramadoch. 

Now  listen  to  my  legend,  in  thy  turn.     [He  sings. 

Epoch  curious ! 

Job  and  Lazarus 

Have  gold  in  store 

The  while  King  Croesus 

In  Peloponnesus 

Doth  alms  implore. 

Epoch  strange,  I  trow! 

Of  black  and  white  as  snow. 

Of  imp  and  angel,  too, 

A  mixture  rare ! 

And  damsels  fair  to  see, 

Who  spotless  virgins  be, 

Or  say  they  are ! 

Beauties  not  unkind, 

Husbands  quick  to  mind, 

Brainless  wittols, 

Whose  Lucreces  gay 
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(No  she-dragons  they) 
Make  them  cuckolds 
See  Democritus 
Turned  lugubrious; 
Kings  without  crowns; 
Heraclituses 
Full  of  fantasies, 
And  thinking  clowns. 
Halberd  and  sword 
For  cogent  arguments; 
Fond  lovers'  sentiments 
By  philters  cured; 
Wolves  and  asses  grey, 
And  gleaming  snakes; 
Whores  and  harlots  gay 
And  courtly  rakes. 
Wives  adored, 
And  headsmen  affable; 
Nuns  not  intractable 
And  ill-secured 
Leaders  armyless, 
And  priests  defiant; 
Titans  who  pygmies  are, 
Dwarfs  who  are  giants! 

Such  is  the  age 
In  which  we  live, 
And  save  the  plagues 
Nought  doth  survive. 
From  bad  to  worse 
The  realm  doth  course. 
Our  great  Caesars 
Are  but  lizards; 
Our  dear  Cyclops 
AH  are  myopes; 
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Our  Brutuses 

Are  Plutuses; 

Every  Orpheus 

Is  a  Morpheus; 

Our  Jupiter 

A  Scapin,  sir. 

Sad  times  be  these; 

The  nations  grin 

When  Hercules 

Doth  sit  and  spin. 

Some  climb,  some  crawl, 

Urged  by  the  devil, 

And  make  it  all 

A  witches'  revel. 

Gramadoch.    Thy  ballad's  execrable,  and  the  rhyme 

Impedes  the  sense. 
Elespuru.  *Tis  my  turn  now. 

[He  sings. 

You  at  whom  in  night's  dark  spaces 
All  hell's  demons  make  grimaces, 
Priests  of  Angus  and  Errol ; 
You  who  know  the  witches'  jargon, 
You  who  have,  the  Styx'  dark  marge  on, 
No  nightingale  except  the  owl; 
Undines  who,  in  your  cascades, 
Do  without  a  parasol; 
Sylphs,  whose  merry  cavalcades 
Braving  hills  and  barricades 
Hasten  in  two  leaps,  you  jades, 
E'en  to  the  steeple  of  St.  Paul ; 
Huntsmen  damned  of  the  Tyrol, 
Whose  wild  hounds,  and  undismayed, 
Ceaseless  roam  through  forest  glade; 
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Priests  of  Argand;  guards  of  Roll; 

And  ye  grisly  hanged  men  all, 

Who  renew  your  vital  flame 

'Neath  the  kiss  of  a  beldame ; 

Caliban,  Macduff,  Pistol; 

Ye  Zingari,  horde  of  evil, 

In  whose  train  dark  crimes  befall; 

Say,  which  is  the  greater  devil, 

Is't  old  Nick,  or  is't  old  Noll  ? 

Of  all  the  serpents  Satan  rears 

Which  is  the  serpent  he  prefers? 

The  aspic  to  the  deaf  adders, 

Good  old  Nick  to  the  aspic, 

And  good  old  Noll  to  good  old  Nick. 

Old  Nick  is  Satan's  left  eye, 

And  old  Noll,  he's  his  right ; 

Old  Nick  is  shrewd  and  deft,  he, 

And  old  Noll's  no  clumsy  wight ; 

And  Beelzebub  in  his  flight  doth  prick 

From  old  Noll  to  good  old  Nick. 

When  the  twain  go  forth  to  ride, 

Death  with  his  scythe  is  close  beside. 

Hell  doth  furnish  the  relay ; 

And  both  of  the  two,  without  delay, 

Spring  to  their  trusty  chargers'  backs; 

Nick  on  a  broom-stick  rides  away, 

And  Noll  on  the  handle  of  an  axe. 

To  conclude  this  roundelay: — 

Ere  he  seeks  a  hermit's  cell, 

May  I  —  for  he  deserves  it  well  — 

Live  to  see  old  Noll  in  public 

Carried  off  by  the  old  Nick. 

Or,  to  wring  his  neck  and  end  it  all, 

Old  Nick  call  upon  old  Noll ! 
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[The  Jesters  applaud  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and 

repeat  in  chorus: 

Or,  to  wring  his  neck  and  end  it  all, 
Old  Nick  call  upon  old  Noll. 

Trick.  Now,  for  our  glosses  to  supply  a  text, 
D'ye  know  mysterious  things  are  here  toward? 
Giraff.     Cromwell  turns  king;  old  Satan  would  be 

God. 
Gramadoch.    'Tis  said  his  game  by  two  conspiracies 
Is  brought  to  nought. 

Elespuru.  The  army's  malcontent, 

The  people  murmur. 

Trick.  If  he  put  aside 

His  armour  for  the  royal  robe,  woe,  woe 
To  the  apostate !  his  unshielded  heart 
Offers  a  fairer  mark  to  vengeful  blades. 
Giraff.    For  me,  I  revel  in  confusion  dire. 
I'll  spur  the  dogs  and  wolves  to  rend  and  tear. 
'Twould  give  me  keenest  pleasure  to  behold 
Satan,  upon  a  monstrous  gridiron, 
Place  in  Noll  Cromwell's  hands  a  red-hot  sword, 
Ride  madly  upon  Cavaliers,  and  play 
At  bowls  with  Eoundheads ! 

Trick.  Brothers,  what  say  you 

To  the  new  chaplain,  who  his  blessing  gave 
With  such  a  crafty  grimace? 
Elespuru.  Humph  1 

Giraff.  The  deuce ! 

Gramadoch.     A  plague  on  him? 
Trick.  E'en  so !  —  That  all  of  us 

Do  think  alike  in  his  regard,  is  plain. 
Gramadoch.    Friends,  listen  to  a  tale  I  have  to  telL 
[They  gather  about  Gramadoch, 
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While  shooting  in  the  park,  the  holy  man, 

Dear  Obededom,  saw  I  near  the  gate, 

And  talking  with  the  soldiers  of  the  guard 

On  the  pretext  of  edifying  them 

By  preaching  to  them.     Then  he  gave  them  drink, 

Then  money,  and  at  last  he  said  to  them : 

"  Until  to-night  I     The  countersign  will  be 

" '  Cologne  and  Whitehall/  " 

Giraff  [clapping  his  hands  joyfully. 

'Tis  some  emissary 
Of  Charles ! 

Elespuru.    Of  Cromwell,  rather,  my  good  friend, 
If  by  the  imprecations  I  may  judge 
Which  in  his  savage  wrath  our  master's  son, 
Eichard,  imprisoned  on  the  traitor's  word, 
Did  vomit  forth  against  him. 

Giraff  [laughing.']  True  it  is ! 

Eichard,  who'll  be  condemned  to  death  ere  long, 
Would  fain  have  killed  his  father !  On  my  soul, 
*Tis  most  diverting. 

Trick.  I  have  something  here 

That  is  more  laughable  than  that. 
Gramadoch.  In  truth  ? 

Giraff.     Nay,  Master  Trick,  that  may  not  be ! 
Trick  [exhibiting  a  roll  of  parchment  tied  with  a 

pink  ribbon.]  See  this. 

Elespuru.    What  is  it,  pray? 

Trick.  Into  my  hand  it  fell 

From  out  the  pocket  of  our  sapient  priest. 
Gramadoch.    Bah!   His   some   sermon,   dismal    and 

horrific, 

With  hell  beginning,  ending  with  the  devil. 

Let  us  forthwith  instruct  ourselves.    'Tis  meet 

That  every  fool  should  study  carefully 

The  jargon  of  the  Puritans. 
13 
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[Untying  the  roll,  which  Trick  has  handed  him. 

Is  he 

More  fool  than  we,  this  chaplain  splenetic? 

With  ribbons  pink  he  ties  his  thunderbolts ! 

[He  glances  at  the  parchment  and  roars  with  laugh' 
ter;  Giraff  takes  it  and  laughs  even  mare  loud- 
ly; Elespuru,  to  whom  he  passes  it,  follows  their 
example;  and  Trice  watches  them  laugh,  laugh- 
ing more  uproariously  than  they. 

Elespuru  [laughing.']  This  sermon  by  a  merry  imp 
was  preached! 

Trick  [laughing.]     What  say  yon  to't? 

Elespuru  [reading.]  "Quatrain  to  my  divinity: 

"  0  fair  Egeria,  yon  set  my  heart  aflame  — " 

Giraff  [snatching  the  parchment,  and  reading. 

"  Your  eyes  wherein  Dan  Cupid  lights  a  conquering 
fire  " 

Gramadoch  [taking  possession  of  it  in  his  turn. 

"  Are  glowing  mirrors  which  do  concentrate  the  flame 

"  Whose  rays  consume  my  very  soul." 

[They  all  laugh  more  heartily  than  ever. 

Elespuru.  You  say  these  lines  from  Puritan  pocket 
fell? 

Giraff.     The  rake ! 

Gramadoch  [as  if  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea. 

I  have  it !    Yes,  'tis  past  a  doubt !  — 

Brothers,  you  all  do  know  Dame  Gnggligoy, 

The  Lady  Frances's  duenna? 

Trick.  Ay; 

What  then? 

Gramadoch.    I  saw  the  chaplain  speak  to  her 

In  secret,  and  a  purse  bestow  on  her. 

Trick.    And  what  said  the  old  dame? 

Gramadoch.  She  said:  "  To-night, 

My  pretty  stripling,  you  shall  be  with  her, 
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Alone." —  Whereon  I  sang  this  song : 

Said  the  sorceress  to  the  buccaneer, 

"  Good  captain,  in  good  sooth/'  said  she, 

"  In  the  wink  of  an  eye  yon  shall  have  your  dear, 

For  I  will  not  ungrateful  be. 

But  first  select  amongst  your  crew 

Some  comely  page,  all  fresh  and  new, 

Who,  spite  niy  years  not  a  few, 

Will  say  a  kindly  word  or  two. 

And,  for  the  bliss  that  I  provide, 

I'll  take  four  sheep,  each  with  its  hide, 

The  jaw-bone  of  a  whale,  beside, 

Chameleons  of  changing  hue, 

Some  charm  or  cantrap  magical, 

Six  asps,  three  skins  of  a  jackal, 

And  the  thinnest  man  in  all  your  crew 

To  make  a  skeleton  withal." 

Surely  the  Guggligoy  doth  sell  herself 

More  cheaply.     Sooth  to  say,  in  her  own  skin 

A  living  skeleton.     But  I  conclude 

From  such  procedure  that  this  shaven-crowned 

Corrupter  of  duennas  and  of  soldiers 

Is  here  for  neither  Charles  nor  Oliver, 

But  Frances. 

Elespuru.  By  my  faith,  I'm  more  at  sea 

Than  ever.    What's  the  meaning  of  it  all? 

Giraff.    I  know  not;  but  'tis  most  original. 

Gramadoch.     Our    Cromwell    who    conceives    that 

everyone 
Must  to  his  sway  submit,  if  well-advised, 
Would  borrow  the  sharp  eyes  of  his  four  fools. 
Suppose  we  warn  him? 
Giraff.  What's  that?  warn  him?  we? 
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Art  thou  mad,  Gramadoch?    Is't  our  affair? 

Pray,  what  are  we  to  Noll  ?    Let  us  remain 

In  our  own  sphere.    He  hires  us  and  'faith 

He  might  most  fitly  pay  us  better  wage  — 

Not  to  safeguard  his  life,  but  gladden  it. 

Let  them  abduct  his  daughter,  force  his  door, 

Shave  him  or  strangle  him,  what  is't  to  us  ? 

Gramadoch.    He's  right. 

Elespuru.  Beyond  a  doubt. 

Trick.  Each  to  his  trade. 

He  reigns,  we  laugh. —  Let  him  be  cut  in  quarters, 

Or  burned  or  flayed,  he's  nought  to  say  to  us, 

So  long  as  we  lack  not  the  merry  quip. 

Elespuru.    How  our  avenging  laughter  will  chastise 

His  haughty  scorn,  and  how  the  fools  will  laugh 

At  him  who  would  be  king  but  missed  his  aim! 

Gramadoch.    And  that  false  chaplain  doth  resemble 

us. 
Lovers  and  fools  aye  well  assorted  are. 
His  name  of  Obededom  seems  to  be 
Contrived  to  mate  with  Trick,  Elespuru, 
Giraff  and  Gramadoch. 

Trick.  But  look  you,  friends, 

If  he  conspires,  we  must  defend  ourselves. 
If  Stuart  should  return,  he'd  hang  us  all. 
Elespuru.    What!  hang  poor,  harmle'ss  fools  for  a 

mere  jest? 
Trick.    Were't  but  to  see  the  grimaces  they'd  make 
Upon  the  gibbet.     Vainly  should  we  cry 
For  mercy:  everyone  delights  to  see 
A  jumping-jack  a-dangling  on  a  string. 
Giraff.    Hang  us,  who've  done  no  wrong?  —  Be  not 

alarmed. 
Let  Charles  return  —  he  needs  must  have  his  fools, 
And  we're  at  hand. —  Can  he,  in  all  the  world, 
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Find  f ools  who've  conned  their  art  more  thoroughly  ? 

Some  are  by  instinct  fools,  of  purpose  we ! 

Go  to!     A  jester  always  doth  escape 

From  all  mishap.     Who  would  grow  old  on  earth, 

Where  all  is  fleeting,  he  must  e'en  turn  fool ; 

Such  is  the  wisest  course. 

Trick.  In  very  truth, 

Cromwell  doth  weary  me !     'Tis  said  that  Charles 

Is  merrier. 

Elespuru.  The  tyrant's  eagle  eye, 

Is  it  fatigued !     What !  it  is  we  who  know 

WTiat  even  he  knows  not ;  we  hold  the  thread 

That  he  as  yet  sees  not !    We,  Cromwell's  fools ! 

Gramadoch.    Ill  said,  Elespuru.    We  are  his  jesters, 

But  he's  our  fool.     He  thinks  that  we're  his  toys ; 

Poor  man !  he's  ours.     Doth  he  deceive  us  e'er 

With  all  his  prayers?     Or  doth  he  frighten  us 

With  that  loud  voice  and  pious  upward  glance 

The  which  cause  kings  to  tremble  ?    When  he  prays 

Or  preaches  or  proscribes,  the  hypocrite, 

Can  he  e'en  glance  at  us  without  a  smile  ? 

His  secret  policies  and  deeplaid  plans 

Cozen  the  whole  world  save  us  jesters  four. 

His  reign,  so  fatal  to  this  hapless  folk 

Whom  he  doth  tease  and  worry,  in  our  sight 

A  foolish  drama  is,  which  he  doth  play. 

Let  us  observe.     Before  our  eyes  ere  long 

A  score  of  mimes  will  pass,  now  calm,  now  sad, 

Now  merry ;  we  the  while,  in  shadow  here, 

Silent  and  philosophic  lookers-on, 

Applaud  the  happy  strokes  and  mock  and  jeer 

At  the  mishaps.     Leave  we  Cromwell  and  Charles 

To  struggle  blindly  and  each  other  rend 

For  our  diversion !    We  alone  possess 

The  key  to  this  strange  riddle.    Let  us  not 
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Say  to  the  master  aught  thereof. 

Elespuru.  V  faith, 

Let  him  protect  himself  I 

Girajf.  Let  us  say  nought 

And  laugh ! 

Trick.  On  all  sides  we  triumphant  are. 

Satan  makes  tyrants  for  the  jesters'  pleasure. 

While  the  whole  world  before  the  despot  quakes, 

We  make  of  Cromwell's  sceptre  our  fool's  bauble! 

Scene  2. —  The  Same  ;  Cromwell  ;  John  Milton, 
dressed  in  Hack,  with  a  black  cap;  long  white 
hair;  about  his  neck  the  chain  of  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council;  attended  by  a  young  page 
in  the  Protector's  livery;  Whitelocke,  Peer- 
point,  Thurloe,  Lord  Rochester,  Hannibal 
Sesthead. 

Cromwell.    Ah !  my  four  fools. —  Faith>  'tis  a  fitting 

time 
To  recreate  ourselves.     {Enter  Thurloe. 
Thurloe  [to  Cromwell.]  The  Parliament 

In  the  throne-room  awaits  — 

Cromwell  [testily.']  Oh !  let  them  wait! 

Thurloe  [to  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone. 
The  Address,  wherein  the  people  humbly  pray 
His  Highness,  the  Protector,  to  vouchsafe 
To  be  made  king,  they  bring. 

Cromwell  [beaming  with  joy.]         So  then  'tis  done! 
[Aside.]     WTiat  fools  they  be! 

[To  Thurloe.]     I'll  hear  them  in  good  time, 
After  my  Council ;  then  I  must  inspect 
The  Frisian  greys  that  Holstein's  Duke  hath  sent. 
Do  you  the  honours,  keep  alive  their  zeal, 
Bid  them  discuss  some  text  until  I  come. 
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Gramadoch  [to  Trick,  in  an  undertone. 

In  the  Book  of  Kings,  for  instance !    [Exit  Thurloe. 

Rochester  [aside.]  What  do  I  hear? 

0  martyred  Charles !  how  he  avengeth  thee ! 
What  a  vile  scourge  succeeds  thy  glorious  sceptre ! 
Cromwell  [calling  Rochester's  attention  to  his  fools. 
As  we're  alone,  I  fain  would  merry  be. 

These  be  my  jesters,  0  most  reverend  sir, — 

1  make  them  known  to  you. 

Lord  Eochester  and  the  jesters  bow. 

When  we're  inclined 
To  merriment,  they  most  diverting  are. 
We  all  make  verses  here,  ay,  everyone, 
Even  my  old  Milton  takes  a  hand  therein. 
Milton   [in  dudgeon.]     Old  Milton,  say  you?    By 

your  leave,  my  lord, 
I  am  full  nine  years  younger  than  yourself. 
Cromwell.    Easily  said ! 

Milton.  But  you,  my  lord,  were  born 

In  ninety-nine,  and  I  in  sixteen  eight. 
Cromwell.     A  courteous  reminder ! 
Milton  [earnestly.]  It  were  meet 

That  you  do  deal  with  me  more  civilly ! 
An  alderman  and  notary's  son  am  I. 
Cromwell.     0  be  not  angry,  Milton;  well  I  know 
That  you're  a  mighty  theologian,  too ; 
Nay,  more, —  but  heaven's  sparing  of  its  gifts, — 
A  poet  of  a  sort,  but  far  below 
Wither  and  Donne! 
Milton  [as  if  speaking  to  himself.]     Below !  a  cruel 

word ! 
But  let  us  bide  our  time,  and  we  shall  see 
If  heaven  hath  to  me  denied  its  gifts ! 
The  future  is  my  judge.    'Twill  understand 
My  Eve  descending  like  a  blissful  dream 
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To  hell's  dark  night;  and  Adam,  good  though  guilty; 

And  the  indomitable  archangel, 

Proud  to  hold  sway  o'er  an  eternity, 

Wise  in  his  madness,  grand  in  his  despair, 

Forthcoming  from  the  blazing  lake  of  fire 

O'er  which  he  slowly  flaps  his  monstrous  wings. — 

For  in  my  breast  an  ardent  genius  toils. 

I  muse  in  silence  on  a  strange  design. 

In  his  thoughts  Milton  lives  and  solace  finds.—, 

I  purpose,  I,  aweless  competitor 

Of  the  supreme  Creator,  to  create 

A  world  'twixt  hell  and  earth  and  highest  heaven. 

Rochester  [aside.]     What  in  the  devil  is  he  saying 

there? 
Hannibal  Sesthead  [to  the  jesters. 
Absurd  fanatic! 
Cromwell  [glancing  at  Milton,  with  a  shrug. 

Your  (t  Iconoclast n 
Is  very  well ;  but  as  for  your  great  devil, 

[He  laughs. 
A  new  Leviathan,  he's  execrable. 
Milton  [indignantly,  between  his  teeth. 
And  Cromwell  at  my  Satan  dares  to  laugh ! 
Rochester  [going  up  to  Milton. 
Good  Master  Milton  — 
Milton  [with  his  face  turned  toward  Cromwell,  does 

not  hear  Eochester.]  'Tis  pure  jealousy 

Bids  him  speak  thus ! 
Rochester  [to  Milton,  who  listens  with  a  distraught 

air.~\  You  do  not  understand 

True  poesy,  'pon  honour.     Wit  you  have, 
But  you  lack  taste.     The  French  our  masters  are 
In  all  things.     Study  Kacan.     Eead  his  Bergeries. 
Amongst  your  fields  let  fair  Aminta  stray 
.With  Thyrsis ;  even  let  her  lead  a  lamb 
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By  a  blue  ribbon.     But  your  Adam,  Eve, 

And  hell  and  lake  of  fire !     Shocking,  all ! 

Satan  unclad  beneath  his  scorched  wings !  — 

'Twere  bearable  if  he  but  cloaked  his  form 

Beneath  a  dainty  costume ;  if  he  wore 

On  flowing  wig  a  jewel-studded  casque, 

A  dawn-hued  doublet  and  a  Florence  cloak; 

As  I  recall,  in  the  French  Opera, 

Wherewith  the  court  at  Paris  did  erstwhile 

Eegale  us,  to  have  seen  the  Sun  arrayed ! 

Milton    [amazed.']     What!  all  this  worldly  jargon 

from  a  saint ! 
Rochester  [biting  his  lips,  aside. 
Another  foolish  outbreak !     Luckily 
He  heard  me  ill ;  but  nathless  Eochester 
Doth  constantly  mismanage  the  affairs 
Of  solemn  Obededom. 

[Aloud,  to  Milton.]     'T  was  in  jest. 
Milton.    Jesting  's  a  foolish  thing ! 

[Aside,  still  facing  Cromwell. 

How  slightingly 
Doth  Oliver  entreat  me !  —  When  all  's  said, 
What  is  't  to  govern  Europe,  tell  me,  pray  ? 
'Tis  mere  child's  play !     I  fain  would  see  him  write, 
As  I  do,  Latin  verses. 
[During  this  colloquy  Cromwell  has  teen  talking 

with  Whitelocke  and  Pierpoint;  Hannibal 

Sesthead  with  the  Jesters. 
Cromwell  [abruptly.']  Come,  my  masters, 

'Twere  well  to  laugh  a  while.     Bethink  you,  fools, 
Some  pleasant  quip.     Sir  Hannibal  Sesthead  — 
Hannibal  Sesthead  [with  a  piqued  expression. 
My  lord,  your  pardon. —  I  no  jester  am, 
But  cousin  to  a  king  of  ancient  race 
Who,  be  it  said  without  offence  to  you, 
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Eules  Denmark  by  an  immemorial  right. 

Cromwell  [biting  his  lips,  aside. 

I  comprehend :  he  would  insult  me !     Ah ! 

Why  may  not  my  just  wrath  him  overwhelm? 

[Roughly,  to  the  jesters. 

Come,  laugh,  I  say ! 

The  Jesters.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Cromwell  [aside.']  Meseems 

Their  laughter  is  sardonic. 

Aloud  and  angrily.]  Hold  your  peace! 

The  Jesters  are  silent.    Cromwell  continues  bit- 
terly.]    'Tis  Milton,  the  Satanic  versifier, 

Who  with  his  visions,  doth  confuse  our  wits. 
[Milton  turns  proudly  toward  Cromwell. 

[4stde.]     I  must  restrain  myself. 

[Aloud.]    What  were  we  saying? 

Trick,  bid  them  bring  us  beer  and  pipes. 

Trick.  Aha ! 

My  lord  would  smoke. 

[He  goes  out  and  returns  in  a* moment,  followed  by 
two  footmen  bearing  a  table  laden  with  pipes 
and  jugs. 

Cromwell.  I  wish  to  be  amused, 

I  would  be  gay !  — 

[4side.]     Betrayed  by  my  own  son! 

[A  pause. —  Cromwell  seems  given  over  to  painful 
thoughts.  The  others  stand  silently,  with  down- 
cast eyes.  Only  Eochester  and  the  Jesters 
watch  the  Protector's  frowning  face.  Suddenly, 
as  if  he  remarked  the  embarrassed  demeanour  of 
his  followers,  Cromwell  comes  out  of  his 
reverie  and  addresses  the  Jesters. 

Have  you  made  any  verses  since  I  writ 

Those  in  response  to  Colonel  Lilburne's  sonnet? 

Trick.    Nay,  Hippocrene  doth  give  us  of  her  fount 
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But  sparingly.    But  here  — 

[He  offers  Cromwell  the  parchment. 

Cromwell.  Eead  on. 

Trick  [unrolling  it.']  Ahem! 

"  Quatrain." — 'Tis  wretched  stuff !  — "  To  my  divin- 
ity." 

"  0  fair  Egeria  "— 

Rochester  [aside.]     God !  my  quatrain  'tis ! 

[He  rushes  at  Trick  and  snatches  the  parchment 
from  him. 

Demons !  damnation !     Heaven  pardon  me, 

[He  hows  to  Cromwell. 

And  you,  my  lord,  if  I  do  swear,  but  how 

Listen  unmoved  the  while  before  my  face 

A  torrent  of  obscenities  bursts  forth? 

[To  Trick,  who  is  roaring  with  laughter. 

Away,  thou  Edomite,  thou  Midianite. 

[Aside,]     I  can  recall  no  other  rhyme  in  ite! 

Those  devils  filched  my  quatrain  from  my  pocket ! 

Cromwell  [to  Eochester.]  I  well  believe  these 
verses  do  arouse 

Your  scorn  — 

"Rochester  [aside.]     Nay,  nay ! 

Cromwell.  But  we  are  not  in  church; 

And  I  would  read  what  doth  incur  your  blame. 

So  give  it  me. 

Rochester.    What !  songs  of  hell,  my  lord ! 

Cromwell  [impatiently.]     Give,  or  I  — 

Rochester.  But,  my  lord  — 

Cromwell  [imperatively.]  Sirrah,  obey. 

[Lord  Eochester  bows  and  hands  the  parchment 
to  Cromwell,  who  glances  over  it  and  returns 
it. 

These  verses  are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be ! 
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Rochester  [aside.]     My  verses  bad !  thou  liest !    Save 

the  mark! 
Cromwell,  this  regicide,  a  judge  of  verse ! 
Cromwell.    This  quatrain's  savourless. 
Rochester.  Forever  damned 

The  authors  of  such  writings  are,  my  lord. 
But  in  themselves  the  verses  seem  well  turned. 
Trick  [to  the  other  Jesters,  in  an  undertone. 
'Tis  sure,  he  is  the  author! 

[Aloud.]  I,  who  built 

Those  rhymes,  agree  that  in  Apollo's  eyes 
They'd  loom  as  crimes,  so  pitiful  they  are ! 
Rochester  [looking  askance  at  the  Jesters,  aside. 
Ay,  jeer  and  mock,  ye  vulture's  parroquets, 
Ye  leopard's  monkeys ! 

Cromwell.  Learned  Obededom, 

'Tis  not  within  your  province  to  appraise 
These  amorously  soporific  lines. 
Rochester  [putting  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  aside. 
Frances  will  surely  find  them  to  her  taste. 
Trick  [saluting  Eochester  ironically. 
My  lord  is  far  too  kind  to  me ! 
Rochester.  To  thee ! 

How  so  ?    'Twould  give  me  pleasure  thee  to  drive 
Through  London,  riding  backward  on  an  ass, 
And  scourge  thee  lustily  while  God  doth. damn  thee! 
Trick.     The  quatrain's  author  you  would  punish  so? 
Rochester  [confused.]     Nay,  I  — 
Trick.  Am  I  the  man  to  hide  his  name? 

Rochester  [with  increasing  perturbation. 
'Tis  well ! 

Trick.  'Tis  not  my  purpose  to  entreat 

His  pardon.     He  deserves  the  lash ! 
Rochester  [aside.]  The  knave!. 
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Trick  [laughing,  in  an  undertone  to  the  other  Jes- 
ters.]    I  worry  him. 

[Enter  the  Earl  op  Carlisle. 

The  devil  take  Lord  Carlisle ! 

He  spoils  our  sport. 

Rochester  [drawing  a  long  breath.]     Ah !  ah ! 

[Cromwell  hastily  leads  Lorit  Carlisle  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  stage.  All  the  others  walk  apart, 
but  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  two. 

Cromwell  [in  an  undertone  to  Lord  Carlisle,  who 
bows.']  What  of  Lord  Ormond? 

Carlisle.    He's  changed  his  residence. 

Cromwell.  And  Kochester? 

Carlisle.    We  cannot  find  him.     He  in  hiding  is. 

Cromwell.    And  Kichard? 

Carlisle.  He  doth  shamelessly  insist 

Upon  denying  all.     The  question  might  extort 

Avowals  — 

Cromwell  [sternly.]     Carlisle,  for  his  every  hair 

Your  head  is  answerable.    Well  you  know 

How  I  abhor  the  torture.     And  for  my  son ! 

'Tis  well  enough  for  his  confederates. — 

And  Lambert? 

Carlisle.  In  his  country-house  entrenched, 

Well  guarded,  he  is  busy  with  his  flowers. 

Cromwell  [bitterly.]  Most  touching,  verily!  They 
all  escape. — 

At  least  I  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the  crown ! 

Carlisle.     About  Westminster,  by  the  crowd  engirt, 

The  people  and  the  soldiers  loudly  curse 

The  royal  title  which  the  Parliament 

Of  late  hath  voted  to  bestow  on  you. 

Cromwell.    Weigh  well  your  words! 

Carlisle.  I  crave  your  Highness'  pardon. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Ah !  all  goes  ill. 
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[Aloud,  wrathfully.]     Did  I  not  bid  you,  knaves, 

To  entertain  me?    Pray,  what  think  yon  on? 

[Aside.]     They're  listening!  the  flatterers! 

To  Carlisle,  in  an  undertone.']     My  lord, 

Double  the  guard  about  this  palace. 

[Exit  Carlisle. 

[Aloud.']     Well! 

What  of  this  quatrain  ? 

[Aside.]     I  am  choked  with  wrath! 
[Enter  Thurloe. 

Thurloe  [to  Cromwell.]  The  Banters,  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  moves, 

Touching  a  point  of  faith  would  fain  consult 

My  lord.     They  are  without. 

Cromwell.  Admit  them. 

[Aside.]     Ah! 

Were  I  but  king  by  birth,  Fd  drive  them  forth  I 

But  one  who  by  the  people's  choice  doth  lead, 

To  guide  the  mob  must  study  them  to  please. 

[Enter  Thurloe  ushering  in  the  Ranters,  who  are 
dressed  in  black,  with  Hue  stockings,  heavy 
grey  shoes  and  broad-brimmed  grey  hats,  on 
each  of  which  is  a  small  white  cross;  they  re- 
main covered. 

The  Leader  of  the  Deputation  [solemnly. 

0  Oliver,  in  Zion  chief  and  judge, 

The  saints  in  solemn  convocation  met 

In  London,  knowing  that  thy  learning  is 

An  overflowing  vessel,  through  our  mouths 

Do  ask  thee  whether  we  must  burn  or  hang 

Them  who,  not  speaking  as  St.  John  did  speak, 

Say  Siboleth  instead  of  Shiboleth. 

Cromwell  [meditating.]  'Tis  a  momentous  question 
and  should  be 

Well  thought  on.     Siboleth's  idolatry, 
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A  crime  deserving  death,  whereat  doth  smile 

Beelzebub.     But  every  punishment 

Should  have  a  twofold  aim ;  humanity 

Insists  upon  it  for  the  sufferer's  sate. 

Scourging  his  body,  we  must  save  his  soul. 

Now,  whether  is  the  better,  fire  or  rope, 

To  reconcile  a  sinner  with  his  God? 

The  fire  purifies  him  — 

Rochester  [aside.']  And  the  rope 

Doth  strangle  him. 

Cromwell.  Daniel  was  purified 

F  the  burning  triangle.     But  none  the  less 

The  gallows  has  its  own  advantages; 

The  Cross  a  gibbet  was  — 

Rochester  [aside.']  I  much  admire 

The  charming  fashion  wherein  Oliver, 

As  in  his  own  domain,  ambles  along 

Prom  punishment  to  punishment;  drops  one, 

Takes  up  another,  and  unstumbling  goes 

From  stake  to  rope,  from  rope  to  stake  again. 

He  coruscates  with  many  a  hidden  charm ! 

Cromwell  [still  reflecting.]     How  difficult  it  is  to 

know  the  truth! 
A  knotty  question  'tis ;  I  reckon  it 
Among  the  subtlest  and  most  delicate. 
[After  a  moment's  silence,  he  suddenly  addresses 

Rochester. 
Doctor,  decide  for  us. 
Rochester  [aside.]  As  Pilate  did, 

He  does. 

Cromwell  [to  the  Ranters,  pointing  to  Rochester. 

He  is  another  Cromwell,  sirs. 
Rochester  [lowing.]     Your  Highness  flatters  me ! 
The  Leader  of  the  Deputation  [to  Rochester. 

If  one  should  fall 
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Into  such  depths  of  crime,  would  he  incur 

The  fire  or  the  rope  ? 

Rochester  [authoritatively. [     The  rope.     And  may 

His  Amorrhean  father  and  Cethean  mother, 

'Neath  the  same  condemnation,  die  with  him ! 

The  Leader  [gravely.]     But  why  the  rope? 

Rochester    [embarrassed.]     The    rope?  —  Oh  I    oh! 
'Tis  thus  — 

One  mounts  the  gallows  by  a  ladder,  and  — 

God  shewed  his  faithful  shepherd  in  a  dream, 

That  by  a  ladder  one  to  Heav'n  ascends. 

[Aside.]     I  cannot  easily  forbear  to  flout 

These  fellows  to  their  faces. 

Cromwell  [observing  Eochester  with  satisfaction. 

In  good  sooth 

He  is  a  learned  man ! 

The  Leader  [thanking  Eochester  with  a  gesture. 

We'll  hang  them,  then. 
[Exeunt  the  Banters. 

Rochester  [aside.]     Gad;  there  are  some  poor  fel- 
lows fairly  tried ! 

Cromwell  [to  Eochester.]     I  am  content  with  you. 

Rochester  [with  a  reverence.]     My  lord's  too  kind. 

Giraff  [to  the  other  Jesters. 

No  one  of  us  could  better  have  adjudged. 

[Enter  Thurloe. 

Thurloe  [to  Cromwell.]     The  Privy  Council. 

Cromwell.  Well. 

Thurloe.  Their  purpose  is  — 

Cromwell  [hastily.]     I  know.    Let  them  come  in. 

Trick  [to  the  Jesters,  in  an  undertone. 

Now,  mountebanks, 

Give  place  to  the  wise  men. 

[At  a  gesture  from  Cromwell,  exeunt  the  Jbsti 
Eochester  and  Hannibal  Sesthead,  and  '     > 
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footmen  remove  the  table  laden  with  jugs,  beer 
and  pipes.  Thurloe  ushers  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, who  enter  in  double  file,  each  member  talcing 
his  stand  in  front  of  a  stool,  while  Cromwell 
ascends  to  his  chair  of  state,  and  Milton,  led 
by  his  page,  goes  to  the  chair  by  the  table. 
Whitelocke,  Stoupe  and  Lord  Carlisle  take 
their  places  near  the  Protector,  on  the  steps 
leading  to  his  platform. 

Scene  3. —  Cromwell,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood  (Cromwell's 
son-in-law),  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Brog- 
hill,  Major-General  Desborough  (Crom- 
welPs  brother-in-law),  Whitelocke,  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley,  William  Lenthall,  Pier- 
point,  Thurloe,  Stoupe,  Milton.  Each  of 
the  characters  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his 
office  or  rank.  Cromwell  takes  his  seat  and 
puts  on  his  hat.  All  the  others  seat  themselves, 
but  remain  uncovered. 

Cromwell  [aside.']  The  twitter  of  these  birds  we'll 
e'en  abide. 

[Aloud.]     Most  honourable  privy  councillors, 

Be  seated  all  and  let  us  pray  a  moment. 

[He  kneels,  and  all  the  councillors  do  the  same. 
After  a  few  moments  of  meditation  Cromwell 
rises  and  resumes  his  seat,  and  they  all  follow 
his  example.  He  continues  with  a  profound 
sigh. 

To  govern  England  I  have  scant  desert ; 

But  God,  whom  my  resistance  doth  make  wroth, 

Bids  Parliament  my  burdens  multiply 

By  overwhelming  me  with  too  great  power. 
14 
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Wherefore  I  ordered  that  you  be  convoked, 

That  we  might  speak  together  and  confer. — 

And,  first  of  all,  is't  meet  to  choose  a  king  ? 

Second,  should  I  be  chosen?  —  On  these  points 

Give  your  opinions,  free  and  uncontrolled. 

Let  each  in  turn  set  forth  his  theory. 

I  in  all  frankness  speak  —  do  you  the  same. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  is  of  highest  rank. 

Let  him  begin. —  Now,  Master  Milton,  list. 

Warwick  [rising.']     My  lord,  your  faith,  your  lofty 

character, 
Your  intellect,  are  unexcelled  on  earth ; 
And,  to  your  greater  glory,  you  are  kin 
On  the  maternal  side  to  all  the  Warwicks. 
Your  noble  arms  bear  the  same  helm  as  ours. 
Now,  as  a  kingdom  needs  must  have  a  king, 
A  Eich  may  no  less  fitly  England  rule 
Than  any  Stuart. 

[He  resumes  his  seat. 
Cromwell  [aside.]  He's  but  too  o'erjoyed 

To  exalt  his  family !     Cromwell  obscure 
Is  nought ;  but  let  him  glitter  on  the  throne, 
The  Eiches  are  his  grandfathers  and  cousins. 
Ay,  they  have  been  my  ancestors  —  four  years ! 
[Aloud.']     *Tis  your  turn,  Fleetwood. 
Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood  [rising.]     I,  my  lord, 

declare 
For  the  republic !     I  make  known  my  views 
Without  reserve,  my  honoured  father-in-law. 
For  it  we  reared  the  scaffold  of  the  Stuart, 
For  it  we  fought.     It  we  must  have  and  will.  ^ 
To  God  alone  leave  we  the  one  true  crown. 
No  Oliver  the  first  nor  Charles  the  Second ! 
No  king  forever ! 

[He  resumes  his  seat. 
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Cromwell.  Fleetwood,  you're  a  child. 

You,  Carlisle. 

Carlisle  [rising.]     Your  triumphant  head,  my  lord, 
Is  made  to  wear  the  crown. 

[He  resumes  his  seat. 
Cromwell.  Now,  Broghill,  you. 

Broghill.    I  venture,  good  my  lord,  to  supplicate 
That  what  I  say  be  for  your  private  ear. 
[Aside.']     With  Ormond's  plot  I  all  bewildered  am. 
In  this  bold  drama,  how  discreet  my  role ! 
Cromwell's  adviser,  Charles's  confidant ! 
Traitor  alike,  if  I  say  nought  or  speak ! 
Cromwell.     And  wherefore,  pray  ? 
Broghill  [bowing.]  Eeasons  of  state,  my  lord. 

[Cromwell  motions  to  him  to  draw  near.    Stoupe, 

Thurloe,    Whitelocke    and    Carlisle    walk 

away  from  the  Protector. 
Broghill  [to  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone. 
Might  it  not  be  that  we  should  treat  with  Charles? 
"What  if  you  offer  him  your  daughter's  hand  ? 
Cromwell  [surprised.]     To  —  the  young  man  ? 
Broghill.  Ay,  Lady  Prances'  hand. 

Cromwell.    What  of  his  family? 
Broghill.  You  may  be  crowned 

By  the  name  of  Oliver.    You  both  are  kings. 
Cromwell.     And  what  of  January  thirtieth? 
Broghill.    You  give  to  him  a  father. 
Cromwell.  One  may  give. 

But  how  restore? 

Broghill.  He  would  forget  — 

Cromwell  [with  a  scornful  laugh.]     My  crime  ? 
He  cannot  fathom  it.     He  would  not  see 
The  end  I  sought,  and  he  is  too  debauched 
To  pardon  me.    'Tis  a  mad  scheme,  Broghill ! 
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[Broghill  returns  to  his  seat    The  high  officials 

resume  their  positions. 
Speak,  Desborough. 
Major-General  Desborough  [rising.']     In  secret  you 

contrive 
A  foolhardy  design,  my  brother-in-law. 
What !  we  submit  anew  to  the  affront 
Of  royalty !     No  king,  whoe'er  he  be ! 
The  troops  will  Cromwell  hail  with  cries  of  love, 
But  Oliver  with  maledictions. 
Death  to  all  systems,  clerks  and  courtiers! 
Cromwell.    You  wage  war,  Desborough,  'gainst  a 

word,  a  name. 
For  if  this  guiltless  people  fain  would  have 
A  king,  why  should  they  not?     The  kingly  name, 
Proscribed  by  your  overweening  arrogance, — 
What  is  it  to  a  soldier?    In  his  casque 
A  plume  the  more ! 
[lie   motions   to  Whitelocke   to  speak.    White- 

locke  rises,  and  Desborough  resumes  his  seat. 
Whitelocke  [glaring  at  Desborough,  aside. 

That  ploughboy  speak  ere  I! 
[Aloud."]     My  lord,  I  will  be  true,  come  what  come 

may. 
Xo  nation  without  law,  no  law  without 
A  king. —  Hark  ye :  the  argument  is  sound. 
[4  side.]     Before  me !     Desborough !  homunculus! 
[Aloud.]     The  king  was  of  all  time  called  legislator 
La  tor,  the  bearer,  legis,  of  the  law; 
Whence  I  conclude,  a  king  is  to  the  law 
WTiat  Adam  is  to  Eve.     If,  then,  the  king 
Is  fountain-head  and  father  of  the  law, 
I  say  again,  no  land  without  a  king. 
My  well-assured  opinion  to  confirm, 
See  Moses,  Aaron,  Cicero,  St.  John, 
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And  Selden  on  Abuses,  book  the  third  : 
Quid  de  his  censetur  modo  codicibus. — 
My  lord,  you  needs  must  reign ! 

[He  resumes  his  seat, 
Cromwell    [congratulating  Whitelocke   with   loolc 

and  gesture.']  How  well  he  reasons ! 

How  meetly  he  doth  intersperse  his  speech 
With  tags  of  Latin !  —  Wolseley  let  us  hear. 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley  [rising.]     My  lord,  I,  too,  shall 

venture,  in  my  turn, 
To  undeceive  your  Highness  in  plain  words. 
The  chief  of  a  free  people,  saith  the  prophet, 
Tanquam  in  medio  positus,  and  not 
"Upon  the  summit.     But  however  high 
His  seat,  this  chief  is  major  singulis, 
And  minor  universis.     Hence  the  name 
Of  king  our  privileges  doth  subvert : 
Rex  legem  violat. 

[He  resumes  his  seat. 
Cromwell.  A  schoolboy's  plea! 

In  Latin  phrases  I  am  little  versed. 
'Tis  poorly  reasoned. 

[To  Pierpoint.]     Pierpoint,  you. 
Pierpoint  [rising.]  My  lord, 

Buttress  invincible  of  Israel, 
Who  rules  the  earth  through  you,  thus  do  I  say : 
This  English  people,  whose  high  Parliament 
Doth  designate  itself  imperial, 
Hath  the  time-honoured,  glorious,  sacred  right 
To  have  for  head  a  king ;  its  dignity 
Demands  it.     Let  your  Highness,  then,  accept 
A  title  which  doth  irk  you.     *Tis  your  duty. 
Yes,  good  my  lord,  methinks  you  fail  therein 
To  rule  this  people  and  not  be  their  king. 

[He  resumes  his  seat. 
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Cromwell.    Now,  Master  Lenthall. 

Lenthall  [rising.]  Sire,  the  Parliament 

The  counsels  of  the  nation  doth  direct, 

In  whom  alone  the  royalty  resides. 

Both  small  and  great  are  bound  by  its  decrees. 

If,  then,  the  Parliament  doth  make  you  king. 

You  must,  according  to  the  Roman  law 

And  to  the  Decalogue,  obey  and  reign, 

Cromwell  [aside.']     A  demagogic  courtier ! 

Lenthall  [aside.]  HeTl  yield, 

And  in  that  case  I  hope  he'll  not  forget 

To  raise  me  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

Thurloe  [to  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone.]     My  lord, 

The  Parliament  still  waits  — 

Cromwell  [in  an  undertone,  impatiently.] 

Hush! 

Thurloe  [in  an  undertone.]  But,  my  lord  — 

Cromwell  [in  the  same  tone.]  Before  accepting,  I 
must  needs  reflect. 

Fleetwood  [rising.]  Oh !  pray  refuse,  my  lord  1  For 
your  own  sake, 

And  for  your  honour's  sake,  I  make  so  bold  — 

Cromwell  [dismissing  them  all  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand. 

Go  all  and  pray, —  seek  counsel  from  the  Lord ! 

[Exeunt  all  slowly,  in  procession.  Milton*,  who 
brings  up  the  rear,  pauses  on  the  threshold,  lets 
the  others  go  out,  and  causes  his  guide  to  lead 
him  back  to  Cromwell,  who  has  come  down 
from  his  chair  of  state  and  is  standing  at  the 
front  of  the  stage. 
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Scene  4. —  Cromwell,  Milton. 

Milton   [aside.]     I  can  no  longer  hold  myself  in 

check. 
I  must  unbosom. 
[He  walks  straight  to  Cromwell's  side. 

Cromwell,  look  at  me! 
[He  folds  his  arms.     Cromwell  turns  and  fastens 

a  surprised  and  haughty  stare  upon  him. 
Already,  doubtless,  flames  dart  from  thy  eyes, 
And  thou  wilt  ask  how  thus  audaciously 
I  dare  to  speak  without  leave  first  obtained. — 
For  in  thy  Council  mine  is  a  strange  role. 
Among  those  wise  men  should  one  seek  for  me, 
They'd  say  to  him:    "Those  sweet-tongued  orators 
Are  Warwick  and  Pierpoint ;  and  yonder  mute 
Is  Milton." — You  have  Milton?    To  what  end? 
To  play  the  mute  —  no  other  part  has  he. 
Thus  I,  whose  words  the  world  some  day  will  hear, 
Alone  in  Cromwell's  Council  have  no  voice! 
But  to  be  blind  and  dumb  — 'tis  too  much  now. 
Thou  'rt  lured  to  ruin,  brother,  with  the  bait 
Of  an  ill-omened  diadem,  and  I 
Do  plead  with  thee  for  thee,  against  thyself. 
So,  Cromwell,  thou  'ldst  be  king,  and  in  thy  heart 
Thou  'st  said :     "  For  me  this  people  everywhere 
Victorious  are.     The  object  of  its  strife, 
Its  prayers,  its  pious  toils,  and  martial  fame, 
Of  all  its  bloodshed  and  its  bitter  tears, 
Of  all  its  evils,  is  myself.     I  reign, 
And  that's  enough.     They  should  esteem  themselves 
Thrice  blest  that,  after  so  much  suffering, 
They  have  changed  kings  and  have  renewed  their 

chains." — 
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At   the   bare   thought   my   brow   doth    flush   with 

shame. — 
Nay,  listen,  Cromwell,  His  of  thee  I  speak. — 
So  all  the  leaders  of  our  civil  wars, 
Vane,  Pym,  who  at  a  word  made  pities  march, 
Ireton,  thy  son-in-law,  yes,  Ireton, 
That  martyr  to  our  rights,  whom,  in  thy  pride, 
Thou  exil'st  to  the  sepulchre  of  kings; 
And  Sydney,  Hollis,  Martin,  Bradshaw,  too, 
That  stern-faced  judge,  who  read  the  death-decree 
To  Charles  the  First ;  and  Hampden,  who  so  young 
Went  down  into  the  grave  —  these  laboured  all 
For  Cromwell,  undistinguished  in  their  midst. 
'Twas  thou  who  didst  ordain  the  funeral  rites 
Of  the  two  camps,  and  didst  despoil  the  dead 
Upon  the  battle-field.     These  fifteen  years, 
The  people,  risen  in  revolt  for  thee, 
Have  liberty  enjoyed  to  thy  behoof ! 
In  its  vast  interests  nought  hast  thou  seen 
Save  speculation;  in  the  King's  death,  too, 
Nought  save  a  rich  inheritance  to  grasp!  — 
'Tis  not  that  I'd  disparage  thy  just  fame; 
Not  so ;  none  but  thyself  could  have  outdone  thee. 
Mighty  in  mind,  and  mighty  by  the  sword, 
Thou  wert  so  great  that  verily  I  thought 
That  I  had  found  in  thee  my  dream,  my  hero. 
In  all  of  Israel  thee  I  loved  the  best. 
And  no  one  placed  thee  higher  in  the  sky !  — 
And  for  a  title,  for  an  empty  name, 
A  name  as  empty  as  magniloquent, 
The  hero,  saint,  apostle,  sells  his  honour ! 
Tn  his  profound  designs  'twas  this  he  sought  — 
The  purple,  a  vile  rag:  the  crown,  a  bauble! 
Cast  by  the  tempest  on  the  highest  peak 
Of  power,  drunken  with  thy  destiny, 
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Thy  head  thou  wouldst  encircle  with  the  vain 
Forgotten  splendour  of  our  former  kings; 
Tremble !  when  one  is  dazzled,  one  is  blind. 
Of  Cromwell,  Oliver,  I  summon  thee 
To  give  account;  and  of  thy  glory,  too, 
Which  has  become  our  shame !     What  hast  thou  done, 
Old  man,  with  thy  young  virtue?     To  thyself 
Thou  said'st :     "  'Tis  sweet,  when  one  has  fought  and 

won, 
To  fall  asleep  upon  the  throne,  engirt 
With  homage ;  to  be  king  in  very  truth ; 
To  spread  one's  features  broadcast  through  the  land. 
One  has  one's  levee;  in  a  chariot 
One  goes  to  sit  in  state  at  Westminster, 
To  pray  at  Temple  Bar ;  one  traverses 
The  servile  crowd  with  a  resplendent  train; 
One  listens  to  harangues  by  aldermen ; 
One  bears  the  royal  emblems  on  his  crest/' — 
Is  that  all,  Cromwell  ?  —  Think  on  Charles  the  First. 
Dar'st  thou  take  up  the  crown  from  out  his  blood, 
And  with  his  scaffold  build  thyself  a  throne? 
What !  Cromwell,  wouldest  thou,  in  truth,  be  king  ? 
Canst  think  of  it  ?    Dost  thou  not  fear  a  day 
When,  clad  in  mourning  garb,  this  same  Whitehall, 
Wherein  thy  grandeur  doth  disport  itself, 
Shall  once  again  its  fatal  window  ope  ?  — 
Ah !  thou  dost  laugh !     But  hast  thou  in  thy  star 
Such  confidence  entire  ?    Eemember  Charles ! 
Bethink  thyself !    When  that  king  was  to  die, 
When  ready  was  the  axe,  his  head  was  severed 
By  a  masked  headsman.     King  although  he  was, 
He  died  before  the  eyes  of  all  his  people 
Friendless,  nor  knew  who  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
By  the  same  road  thou'rt  marching  to  thy  doom, 
And  with  a  mask  thy  future,  too,  is  veiled. 
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Beware  lest  it  be  like  that  mask&d  spectre 
That  mounts  a  scaffold  on  th'  appointed  day, 
A  fearful  ending  of  vainglorious  dreams ! 
The  throne  may  be  approached  from  but  one  side; 
On  that  side  one  ascends,  and  on  the  other, 
Goes  downward  to  the  tomb.     Should'st  thou  assume 
Those  tattered  purple  robes,  beware  the  day 
When  thou  shalt  see  in  this  same  hall  a  court, 
Whereof  thou  wilt  no  longer  be  a  part. 
For  it  may  be,  believe  me,  that  at  last, 
'Gainst  a  new  sceptre  armed  with  thy  old  sword, 
This  people,  whom  thy  precept  still  doth  guide, 
Will  take  alarm,  and  of  thy  royalty 
Think  less  than  of  thy  regicidal  deed !  — 
Dost  not  recoil  ?  —  Oh !  prithee  cast  away 
This  player's  sceptre  and  this  kingly  mask ! 
Be  Cromwell  still.     The  balance  of  the  world 
'Do  thou  hold  true.    Let  this  free  people  reign 
Over  the  nations.    Eeign  not  over  it. 
Safeguard  its  liberties.     Ah !  in  its  pride 
How  often  hath  this  people  blushed  to  see 
Thy  genius  supplicate  in  Parliament, 
By  dint  of  gold,  a  tyrant's  privilege ! 
Oh !  give  the  lie  to  thy  base  flatterers ; 
Be  great  and  noble.     Legislator,  judge. 
Apostle,  conqueror,  be  more  than  king. 
Ascend  once  more  to  thy  first  eminence. 
It  needed  but  a  word  to  make  the  light : 
At  Milton's  voice  be  Cromwell  once  again! 

[He  throws  himself  at  Cromwell's  feet 
Cromwell  [raising  him,  with  a  scornful  gesture. 
The  good  man  views  the  thing  in  a  strange  light  I  — ■ 
You  are  too  much  the  poet,  Master  Milton, 
The  Privy  Council's  clerk-interpreter. 
In  the  fierce  ardour  of  a  lyric  fit, 
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You  have  forgotten  that  men  call  me  now 

"Your   Highness "   and   "my  lord."     These  titles 

vain 
Do  much  importune  my  humility. 
But,  to  my  great  affliction  and  regret, 
The  people  who  hold  sway,  and  in  whose  cause 
I  sacrifice  myself,  will  have  it  so. 
I  am  resigned;  be  you  resigned,  likewise. 

"Milton  rises  proudly,  and  exit. 
In  truth,  he's  right. —  Ay,  but  he  vexes  me. 
Charles  First  ?  —  But  no,  thou  dost  but  ill  foresee 
My  fortunes,  Milton:  kings  like  Oliver 
Die  not  such  deaths.     They  may  be  poniarded, 
Not  tried. —  Nathless  I  will  reflect  thereon. — 
A  dread  alternative ! 


Scene  5. —  Cromwell,  Lady  Frances. 

Cromwell  [seeing  Lady  Frances  as  she  enters. 

Frances !  — 'Twould  seem  that,  heedful  of  my  griefs, 

Eadiant  she  comes  to  banish  my  black  humours, 

Like  a  young  star,  shining  in  darkest  night. 

Come  hither,  child.     When  I  am  ill  at  ease 

Some  instinct  always  brings  thee  to  my  side, 

Thou  lovely  angel  with  a  human  face. 

Whenfe'er  I  see  thee  I  am  overjoyed. 

Thy  bright  and  sparkling  eye,  thy  soft,  sweet  voice 

Have  charms  for  me  that  give  me  back  my  youth. 

Come,  child,  and  let  thy  father  at  thy  side 

Be  born  again.     Alone  thou  knowest  nought 

Of  the  world's  villainy. —  Kiss  me,  my  love. — • 

I  love  thee  better  far  than  all  thy  sisters. 

Lady  Frances  [kissing  him,  with  a  joyous  air. 

I  prithee  tell  me,  father,  is  it  true 

That  you  do  purpose  to  restore  the  throne? 
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Cromwell.    ?Tis  said. 

Lady  Frances.        0  happy  day !    England,  my  lord, 

Will  owe  its  new-found  happiness  to  you. 

Cromwell.    Always  that  was  my  aim. 

Lady  Frances.  My  lord  and  father, 

How  overjoyed  will  your  dear  sister  be ! 

After  eight  years  of  waiting  we  shall  see 

Our  good  Charles  Stuart  once  again ! 

Cromwell  [surprised.]  How  now ! 

Lady  Frances.  How  good  you  are,  and  great,  my 
father  dear! 

Cromwell.  s  'Tis  not  a  Stuart. 

Lady  Frances.  Who,  then,  can  it  be? 

A  Bourbon  ?    They've  no  claim  to  England's  throne. 

Cromwell.    I  think  the  same. 

Lady  Frances.  Who,  then,  dares  lay  his  hand 

On  the  hereditary  sceptre? 

Cromwell  [aside."]  Woe  is  me! 

What  answer  shall  I  make  ?    'Tis  hard  for  me 

To  speak  my  name ;  it  seems  to  me  a  crime, 

[Aloud.]     My  Frances,  other  times  another  race 

Demand.  Hast  thou  not  thought,  to  fill  that 
throne  — 

Lady  Frances.     Of  whom  ? 

Cromwell  [gently.]  Of  thy  own  father,  for  ex- 
ample — 

Of  Cromwell? 

Lady  Frances.       Now  may  Heaven  strike  me  dumb 

If  such  a  thought  had  ever  come  to  me ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Alas! 

Lady  Frances.  What!  father,  I  insult  you  so! 

Deem  you  a  perjured,  impious  usurper? 

Cromwell.     My  child,  my  virtue  you  exalt  too  far. 

Lady  Frances.  With  temporary  power  you  are 
clothed; 
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'Tis  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  time, 

Wheref rom  you,  too,  do  suffer  grievously. 

But  you,  assume  the  martyr-king  his  crown ! 

You,  join  his  murderers !  reign  through  his  death ! 

Ah! 

Cromwell.    Dost  thou  know  who  caused  his  death? 

Lady  Frances.  Not  I. 

I  was  so  young,  and,  reared  in  solitude, 

I  felt  our  woes,  but  understood  them  not. 

Cromwell.    Did  no  one  ever  read  to  thee  the  list, 

In  the  King's  trial,  of  the  judges, —  those  — 

Lady  Frances.     The  regicides ! 

Cromwell.  Yes,  of  the  regicides! 

Lady  Frances.  No  one  e'er  told  me  who  those  trai- 
tors were. 

I  cursed  their  crime,  but  I  knew  not  their  names. 

We  spoke  not  of  them  in  our  peaceful  home. 

Cromwell.     My  sister  never  talked  to  you  of  me  ? 

Lady  Frances.  Dear  father!  who  says  that?  I 
learned  to  love  you  — 

Cromwell.     I  trust  'tis  so. —  But  dost  thou  so  abhor 

Those  fearless  subjects  who  condemned  King 
Charles? 

Lady  Frances.     Oh !  may  they  all  be  curst ! 

Cromwell.  What !  all  ? 

Lady  Frances.  Yes,  all! 

Cromwell  \aside.~\  Struck  to  the  heart  in  my  own 
family ! 

Cursed  by  my  daughter,  by  my  son  betrayed ! 

I,ady  Frances.  May  each  of  them  partake  the  fate 
of  Cain ! 

Cromwell  [aside.~\  Pitiless  innocence!  And  still 
men  deem 

That  I  go  unchastised !     My  dearest  child, 

My  last-born,  an  accusing  conscience  seems. 
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A  young  girl's  guilelessness,  her  eye,  her  voice 
Cause  Cromwell,  at  whose  frown  kings  quake  with 

fear, 
To  tremble !     All  my  strength  doth  fade  away 
Before  her  purity.     And  shall  I  persevere? 
Shall  I  lay  hands  upon  the  kingly  power? 
Prostrate  before  the  throne  whereon  I  sit, 
The  world  would  cower;  but  what  would  Frances 

say? 
And  what  her  glance,  as  gentle  as  her  speech, 
Which  charms  me,  while  it  drives  me  to  despair? 
Dear  child !  with  what  dismay  her  heart  would  learn 
That  I  am  of  the  regicides,  and  that 
J  dare  be  king !     She  needs  must  be  sent  back 
To  the  seclusion  of  the  provinces. 
My  joy  must  to  my  destiny's  dictates 
Be  sacrificed,  and  my  last  years  lack 
Her  loving  care  which  I  so  dearly  loved. 
More  than  all  else,  oh,  let  me  not  afflict 
Or  undeceive  the  only  soul  on  earth 
Who  loves  me  still  without  my  rank  and  power. 
Who  only  in  my  innocence  has  faith; 
Let  not  her  fate  with  mine  become  involved ! 
I  will  be  king,  since  it  must  e'en  be  so, 
And  she  know  nought  of  it. 

[Aloud  to  Frances.]  My  dearest  heart, 

Eetain  that  pure  and  guileless  heart  of  thine; 
I  love  thee  so.  [Exit 

Lady  Frances  [looking  after  him. 

What  doth  disquiet  him? 
I  saw  a  tear  a-glistening  in  his  eye. 
Dear  father,  how  he  loves  me ! 

[Enter  Dame  Guggligoy  and  Rochester. 
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Scene  6. —  Lady  Frances,  Lord  Bochester,  Dame 
Guggligoy. 

Dame  Guggligoy  [at  the  back  of  the  stage,  to  Roch- 
ester.] She's  alone; 

Come!  come! 

Rochester  [aside. 

What  power  the  devil  hath  bestowed 

On  paltry  gold !     Thanks  to  its  influence 

I  have  contrived  the  rigour  to  abate 

Of  divers  saints  in  garb  of  musketeers 

And  of  a  damned  duenna.     She  gave  way 

Incontinently ;  but  at  first  methought 

The  troopers,  pillars  of  the  holy  mount, 

Were  less  amenable.     But  let  the  hand 

Of  one  of  those  dragoon-apostles  touch 

A  piece  of  gold,  and  the  round  head  doth  turn 

More  readily  than  others.     They  have  grown 

Weary  of  Cromwell,  who  enslaveth  them. — 

Ormond's  advised  ere  this  that  the  park  gate 

Will  be  surrendered  on  demand  to-night. 

And  now  for  Frances !    I  am  all  aflame. 

But  I  have  potent  secrets  for  success : 

Doubloons  and  quatrains  I  can  sow  in  streams ! 

I'll  try  my  fate ! 

[He  approaches  Lady  Frances,  who  does  not  see 
him,  but  seems  lost  in  profound  thought. 

Dame  Guggligoy  [looking  at  a  purse  which  she  is 
concealing  in  her  hand.]  Ah !  'tis  a  goodly  sum ! 
[Aside,  glancing  at  Bochester. 

Upon  my  word,  he  is  a  comely  youth ! 

In  this  disguisement,  to  risk  all,  for  love ! 

At  his  age  they  're  all  mad !     Each  in  his  turn. 

E'en  so  would  Amadis  of  Gaul  have  done. — 

And  yet,  should  I  allow  —  Is  this  my  duty? 
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F  faith,  this  knight  has  not  a  word  for  me; 

Money,  no  more. — 

[She  checks  Bochester,  who  seems  to  be  on  the 

point  of  accosting  Frances. 

A  moment,  by  your  leave. 
Rochester  [turning  about.]     What  now? 
Dame  Guggligoy  [leading  him  to  another  part  of  the 

stage.]  A  moment. 

Rochester.  What? 

Dame  Guggligoy  [smiling  on  him. 

Have  you  nought  else 
To  say  to  me  ? 

Rochester  [aside."]     Eh !  'twas  a  heavy  purse 
And  should  suffice. 

Dame  Guggligoy  [aside.]     Surely  it  cannot  be 
That  he'll  put  me  to  shame  with  more  doubloons ! 
Rochester  [putting  his  hand  to  his  empty  pockets, 

aside. 
The  deuce !     I've  no  more  money  —  not  a  doit  I 
I'll  try  her  on  the  vulnerable  side 
Of  elderly  duennas,  and  I'll  breathe 
Soft  nothings  in  her  ear. 

[Aloud.]  Oh !  who  could  tire 

Of  speech  with  you?    But  for  the  urgent  call 
Which  takes  me  hence  — 
Dame   Guggligoy    [drawing  back.]      Softly!     You 

flatter  me. 
Rochester.    Nay.    But,  alas,  time  flies. 
[He  steps  toward  Frances.    The  old  woman  stops 

him. 
Dame  Guggligoy.  Ah  yes!    I  see 

That  you've  no  eyes  for  any  but  my  mistress. 
Rochester.     Ah!  you  are  charming,  and  if  I  must 

choose  — 
[Aside.]     Does  she  propose  to  keep  me  loit'ring  here? 
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Dame  Ouggligoy  [aside. 

He  has  good  taste.    I  still  am  worth  a  glance, 

When  I  have  first  arranged  myself  a  bit. 

In  truth,  I'm  not  deserving  of  disdain 

When  my  pink  skirt  and  farthingale  I  wear, 

My  love-knots,  and  my  pretty  full-sleeved  gown, 

And  my  two  tonnelets  upon  my  hips. 

[Aloud.]     You  think  — 

Rochester  [turning  toward  Frances. 

Permit  me,  pray  — 

Dame  Ouggligoy  [detaining  him.]     Eemorse,  fair  sir, 

Doth  harass  me.     My  duty  is  to  keep 

Close  watch  upon  the  daughter  of  my  lord. 

Rochester.    Your  bright  eyes,  in  their  prime,  0  mis- 
tress mine, 

Would  Galaor  have  made  false  to  his  troth, 

Esplandian  inconstant,  on  my  word. 

Dame  Ouggligoy  [still  detaining  him. 

I  am  at  fault.    And  someone  may  surprise  you. 

Rochester.     Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  your  colours  would 

Have  worn  with  pride. 

Dame  Ouggligoy  [aside.]     He  talks  like  a  grandee! 

Rochester  [aside.]     What  fools  we  be ! 

Dame  Ouggligoy.  By  scruples  I'm  assailed; 

I  shiver,  and  my  very  blood  runs  cold. 

[She  takes  Kochester's  hands. 

Rochester.    Your  hands  are  soft  as  silk. 

[Aside.]  Oh !  must  I  waste 

On  this  old  beldame,  with  the  skinny  claws, 

All  the  fine  speeches  that  the  Loves  suggest  ? 

What  will  remain  for  Frances? 

Dame  Ouggligoy.  Leave  me,  pray. 

Rochester.    Mars  would  have  quitted  Venus,  had  he 
seen 

Jly  Ouggligoy. 

15 
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Dame  Guggligoy  [aside.]     'Tie  overpowering ! 

In  sooth,  would  not  one  say  he  loved  me  well? 

Rochester  [aside. 

She'd  like  a  husband !     I  do  pity  him ! 

But,  to  be  flattered,  she  will  e'en  remain, 

The  stubborn  fool,  whose  like  in  Spain  alone 

Is  found,  the  land  of  mules  and  of  duennas ! 

Dame  Guggligoy.  Good  sir,  you  seem  to  be  a  man 
of  taste ; 

Prav  tell  me  — 

Rochester  [aside.]  What,  again!  My  blood  is  boil- 
ing! 

Dame  Guggligoy  [pointing  to  Frances. 

Wherein  such  giddy-heads  have  power  to  charm  ? 

Roc  h  ester.     Why  — 

Dame  Guggligoy.  What  in  them  your  passions  doth 
arouse  ? 

How  do  the  airs  and  graces  of  such  chits 

Attract  you? 

Rochester  [aside.]     On  my  word !  and  with  her  skin, 

The  colour  of  a  Chinese  mandarin's ! 

Da  m  e  G  uggligoy.  Youth  —  that  they  have,  'tis  true ; 
but,  when  all's  said, 

'Tis  but  the  beauty  of  the  devil. 

Rochester  [aside.]  Ay 

And  thou  his  ugliness.     Deuce  take  the  hag! 

0  Heaven !  how  can  I  best  be  rid  of  her  ? 
[Aloud.]     Leave  me  to  talk  with  Frances  for  a  space. 
After  that  interview,  my  rosebud  dear, 

My  knightly  faith  doth  something  promise  you ; 
Ay,  something  —  something  you  do  not  suspect ! 

[Aside. 
Free  entrance  into  Bedlam. 
Dame  Guggligoy.  Be  it  so. 

1  will  remain  near  by. 
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Rochester  {drawing  a  long  'breath.']     At  last !  at  last ! 
Dame    Guggligoy.    Be   prudent.     Above   all,    come 

what  come  may, 
Name  not  my  name  —  they'd  burn  me  at  the  stake. 
Rochester.    Fear  not. —  Go,  walk  about  a  bit. 
[Aside,  looking  after  her  as  she  leaves  the  stage. 

Her  bones 
Are  dry  enough  to  make  a  cheerful  blaze ! 

Scene  7. —  Lady  Frances,  Lord  Eochester. 

Rochester  [aside.]     At  last  Fm  free  of  her. —  I'll 
risk  the  throw! 

[With  his  eyes  fixed  on  Frances,  who  stands  with- 
out moving,  lost  in  thought. 

What  loveliness  and  grace!  celestial  creature! 

I'll  reconnoitre  first,  ere  I  attack. 

A  maid's  a  fortress,  I  have  oft  remarked. 

The  winks  that  one  bestows,  the  deference, 

The  artful  manner,  and  the  gallant  speech, — 

These  are  the  trenches  dug  in  zigzag  course ; 

The  declaration's  the  assault ;  the  quatrain  — 

Surrender.     In  this  case  the  common  rules 

I  cannot  follow;  therefore  I'll  abridge 

These  preparations. 

[He  approaches  Frances. 

"Aloud,  bowing.]     Miss  —  My  lady !  — 

Lady  Frances  [turning,  with  an  air  of  surprise.]   Sir ! 

Rochester  [aside.]     Her  glance  doth  strike  me  dumb. 

Lady  Frances  [smiling.]  Ah !  'tis  the  chaplain. 

Rochester.     Accurst  canonicals !     In  vain  do  I 

Assume  the  most  coquettish,  killing  air, — 

In  me  she  sees  nought  but  a  canting  Eoundhead ! 

Lady  Frances.    0  holy  man,  give  me  your  blessing, 
pray. 
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Upon  what  text  do  you  design  to  preach  ? 

Rochester.    The  Passion. 

Lady  Frances.  Ah !  my  heart  is  deeply  touched 

By  the  great  zeal  that  seems  to  urge  you  on. 

A  humble  sinner  at  your  feet  behold, 

My  father. 

Rochester   [aside.']     Ah!  her  father!  then  'twould 

seem 
That  I  am  not  suspicious  to  .the  eye  ? 
[Aloud.']     Listen,  my  child. 
Lady  Frances.  I  listen  with  respect. 

Rochester  [aside.]     Am  I  unfortunate  to  that  degree 
That  I  seem  worthy  of  respect  ? 

[Aloud.]  My  child, 

Hear  what  I  say. —  To  cause  such  dire  distress 
Where'er  you  go,  is  most  uncharitable. 
Lady  Frances  [surprised. 
Distress  ?• 

Rochester.    A  single  glance  from  out  your  eyes 
Doth  drive  a  hundred  mortals  to  despair. 
Lady  Frances.    Nay,  you  mistake. 
Rochester.  Oh,  no ! 

Lady  Frances.  But  tell  me,  pray, 

Wherein  I  do  them  wrong. 

Rochester.  Before  your  eyes 

There  stands  one  of  your  victims. 
Lady  Frances.  You?    What  have 

I  done  to  you  ?    If  I  have  done  you  wrong, 
I  fly  to  beg  my  father  — 

Rochester  [detaining  her.]  Nay,  you  need 

Have  no  remorse.     Of  all  the  ills  you  cause 
You  guiltless  are. 

Lady  Frances.  I  do  not  understand. 

Rochester.     Sweet  innocence ! 
Lady  Frances.  But  if  I've  done  you  wrong; 
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I  fain  would  make  amends  to  you. 

Rochester  [placing  his  hand  on  his  heart.]     Ah  me ! 

Lady  Frances.     Indeed  it  is  a  duty. 

Rochester.  What  do  I  hear? 

Upon  my  passion  you  will  deign  to  smile? 

Princess  adorable,  my  heart  overflows ! 

[He  tries  to  take  Frances's  hand;  she  draws  back. 

Lady  Frances.    No  princess  I. —  God  only  is  adored. 

You  frighten  me ! 

[She  starts  to  leave  him. 

Rochester  [detaining  her  by  holding  her  dress. 

Frances,  I  conjure  thee, 

Do  not  bid  me  adieu ! 

Lady  Frances.  He  calls  me  "  thee  " ! 

[Approaching  Eochestee  with  a  sympathetic  ex- 
pression. 

I  wonder,  is  his  head  a  little  touched? 

Rochester.     Nay,  but  his  heart. 

Lady  Frances.  Poor  man ! 

Rochester  [aside.]  'Tis  time  to  try 

The  escalade.     She  seems  to  pity  me, 

And  love's  not  far. 

[Aloud.]     Oh!  give  me  back  my  life! 

Lady  Frances.    Yes,  you  should  have  a  doctor.     On 
my  word, 

He's  burning  up  with  fever ! 

Rochester.  Soon  'twill  be 

Four  years  that  I  have  haunted  your  abode. . 
[Aside. 

Sometimes  a  lie's  of  use. 

Lady  Frances.  What  is  your  wish? 

Rochester.    To  die!    Your  eyes  alone,  which  made 
the  wound, 

Can  cure  it. 
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Lady  Frances  [moving  away  from  him  again. 

In  good  sooth,  he  frightens  me ! 

Rochester  [aside.']     'Tis  flattering! 

[Aloud,  with  clasped  hands  and  in  a  tone  of  suppli- 
cation.] 0  my  divinity ! 

My  nymph !  my  goddess !  and  my  all  in  all ! 

Lady  Frances  [in  terror. 

What  names  are  these  ?     My  name  is  Frances,  sir. 

Rochester.     Princess,  for  you  I  burn  and  freeze  at 
once! 

In  this  disguise  Love  leads  me  to  your  side; 

I  am  no  parson,  but  a  loyal  knight. 

Would  I  the  sceptre  of  the  Hindoos  had 

To  offer  you.     Oh !  can  it  be,  in  sooth, 

That  you,  with  eyes  so  soft  and  merciful, 

Will  be  as  cruel  to  a  love  like  mine, 

So  tender  and  so  true  for  twelve  long  years, 

As  Ophis  was  to  Tiridates  ?  —  Ah ! 

You  fly,  you  do  not  answer,  heartless  one ! 

This  love  which  weighs  me  down  will  be  my  death. 

My  charming  tigress,  but  a  single  word, 

And  of  your  thrice  blest  slave's  most  constant  love, 

You'll  ever  the  celestial  object  be ! 

Lady  Frances  [staring  at  him  in  amazement. 

In  Heaven's  name,  what  says  he  ? 

Rochester  [aside.]  Excellent! 

I  verily  believe  that  she's  entranced ! 

My  speech  is  taken,  almost  word  for  word, 

From  that  addressed  to  Zulmis  by  Lysander 

In  "  Ibrahim  or  the  Illustrious  Bassa." 

It  is  pure  Scudery. —  Let  us  go  on. 

[Aloud.]     Ungrateful ! 

[Detaining  Frances,  who  again  seems  disposed  to 
retire.]  Stay  or  I  will  drown  myself 

In  the  Euphrates ! 
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Lady  Frances  [laughing.]     The  Euphrates? 
Rochester.  Ay. 

Or,  better,  carry  out  your  purpose :  take 
This  sword  and  plunge  it  in  my  breast ! 
[He  puts  his  hand  to  his  side  as  if  to  take  his  sword. 

[Aside.]     No  sword !  — 
Oh !  how,  in  such  a  garb,  to  make  believe 
To  kill  one's  self,  as  is  the  custom?    How 
Pursue  an  amorous  tete-&-tete  therein? 
But,  lacking  my  good  sword,  what  of  the  quatrain  ? 
'Tis  well !     Beshrew  me  if  I  move  her  not ! 
[Aloud.]     Divine  Mandane,  give  ear  to  your  slave! 
[Handing  her  a  roll  of  parchment  tied  with  pink 

ribbon. 
This  scroll  will  faithfully  depict  my  heart. 
By  fire  or  water  'twould  have  been  destroyed, 
Had  not  my  ardent  passion  dried  my  tears, 
And,  in  their  turn,  my  tears  put  out  my  flame ! 
Take,  read,  and  judge  ye  of  my  fervent  love ! 

[He  throws  himself  at  Frances's  feet. 
Lady  Frances  [throwing  the  parchment  on  the  floor, 

and  stepping  back  with  dignity. 
I  take  you,  sir !     You  are  most  insolent ! 
You  dare  intrude  thus  'neath  my  father's  roof! 
Rochester  [aside. 
The  little  one's  not  easily  seduced. 
Lady  Frances.     Kise,  or  I  call. 
Rochester  [still  on  his  knees. 

Here  at  your  feet  stay  I ! 
Lady  Frances.    Your  insolence  would  be  too  well 

avenged, 
If  — 
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Scene  8. —  The  Same,  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  [spying  Kochester  at  Frances's  feet. 

By  what  chance,  my  master,  do  I  find 

You  at  my  daughter's  feet  ? 

Rochester  [dumbfounded,  without  changing  his  posi- 
tion, aside.']  'Tis  Cromwell !     Godl 

I  am  a  dead  man !    'Tis  a  grievous  thing 

For  a  mere  peccadillo  to  be  hanged ! 

Taken  red-handed,  too !    No  punishment 

Will  be  too  great  for  me ! 

Cromwell.  How  now,  my  chaplain! 

Lady  Frances  [aside. 

I  must  e'en  be  indulgent.    He  is  mad ! 

Cromwell  [to  the  terror-stricken  Rochester. 

You  did  not  reckon  on  my  vengeance,  sirrah ! 

Lady  Frances  [aside. 

My  father  in  his  wrath  might  kill  the  poor 

Unfortunate ! 

Cromwell.  The  misbegotten  knave! 

He  dares  to  be  enamoured  of  my  daughter ! 

And  to  his  serpent's  tongue  my  Eve  gave  ear ! 

What,  Frances !     You  permit  — 

Lady  Frances  [with  an  embarrassed  air.~\    Your  par- 
don, father  — 

My  lord  —  not  of  myself  he  spoke  to  me. 

Cromwell.    Prithee,  of  whom  spake  he,  upon  his 
knees  ? 

Lady  Frances.    He  but  implored  my  aid  to  crown 
his  flame; 

He  seeks  the  hand  of  one  of  my  tire-women. 

Rochester  [springing  to  his  feet  in  amazement,  aside. 

WTiat  does  she  say? 

Cromwell.  Whose  hand? 

Lady  Frances  [smiling. "]  Dame  Guggligoy'g. 
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Rochester  [aside.']     Ah !  traitress ! 

Cromwell  [appeased.]     That's  another  matter. 

Rochester  [aside.]  What! 

The  gallows  or  the  hag !    In  this  dire  strait, 

God  grant  that  he  do  leave  me  free  to  choose ! 

Cromwell  [to  Eochestee. 

Why  did  you  not  speak  out  at  once,  my  friend? 

Since  still  you  feel  a  hankering  for  the  flesh  — 

Rochester  [aside.]     The  flesh,  forsooth!     Say  for  a 

skin  glued  fast 
To  a.  duenna's  bones. 

Cromwell.  We'll  grant  your  prayer. 

It  is  abhorrent  to  me  to  be  feared. 
I  am  content  with  you,  and  you  shall  have 
Your  fair. 

Rochester  [aside.]    My  fair !   A  damnable  old  ghost ! 
A  body  to  repel  the  beasts  of  prey ! 
A  face  to  make  a  sorceress  miscarry. 
Cromwell  [aside.]     Methought  at  first  that  he  had 

better  taste. 
[Aloud.]  Yes,  I  consent  to  marry  you  to  her. 

Rochester  [bowing.]     My  lord,  you  are  too  kind. 
Cromwell.  All  your  desires 

Shall  be  fulfilled. 

[Enter  Dame  Guggligoy. 


Scene  9. —  The  Same,  Dame  Guggligoy. 

Dame  Guggligoy  [terrified,  aside. 

Heav'n  help  us !     All  is  lost ! 
The  father  and  the  lovers  cheek  by  jowl ! 
Cromwell.    'Tis  you,  good  dame ! 
Dame  Guggligoy  [aside.]     I  tremble  with  affright. 
Cromwell.    There's  one  who  seeks  you  here. 
Dame  Guggligoy  [in  dismay.]      What!  me,  my  lord? 
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Cromwell.    The  chaplain's  love  was  known  to  you? 

Dame  Guggligoy  [aside.']  Great  God! 

Cromwell.    And  you  approved  it? 

Dame  Guggligoy.  Knew  of  it,  my  lord? 

Approved  it  ?  —  I  ?  —  My  lord,  I  swear  to  you  — 

[Aside.]  So  he's  betrayed  me!  Ah!  the  perjured 
knave ! 

'Tis  plain  to  see  from  his  affrighted  air 

That  some  — 

Cromwell.  I  know  all. 

Dame  Guggligoy  [aside.]        I  had  guessed  as  much. 

[A  pause. —  Dame  Guggligoy  seems  petrified  with 
terror.  Frances  smilingly  watches  Eochester 
as  he  turns  his  crestfallen  eyes  from  the  maid  to 
the  duenna. 

Rochester  [aside.]  Gad!  'tis  a  transformation  un- 
foreseen 

And  hard  to  stomach! 

Dame  Guggligoy  [throwing  herself  at  Cromwell's 
feet.]  Pardon,  good  my  lord ! 

Cromwell  [turning  away. 

She  plays  the  prude.     [He  motions  to  her  to  rise. 

Good  Master  Obededom 

Is  of  our  friends,  and  in  his  heart  has  nought 

That  lacks  our  sanction. 

Dame  Guggligoy.  May  he  then  aspire 

To  her  he  loves  ? 

Cromwell.  Whom  does  he  love,  I  pray, 

Who  is  so  far  above  him  ?    You ! 

Dame  Guggligoy.  What?     I? 

Cromwell.  Yourself.  Ask  him  the  question  if  you 
will. 

[To  Rochester. 

Is  it  not  true  ?     Speak,  sirrah. 

Rochester  [confused.]  I  agree  — 
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Dame  Guggligoy.    Is  it  for  me,  in  very  truth,  you 

burn  ? 
Rochester  [aside.']     Ay,  were  I  hell ! 

[A  loud.  ]     Madame  — 
Cromwell.  Come,  come,  my  master ! 

In  all  its  fervour  let  your  love  appear. 
You  have  my  sanction.     Tell  Dame  Guggligoy 
That  you  did  beg  my  daughter,  on  your  knees, 
For  her  fair  hand. 
Dame  Guggligoy.        My  hand  ? 

[To  the  crestfallen  Eochester. 

So  'twas  for  that? 
But  'tis  most  insolent !     Without  my  leave ! 
Rochester  [with  a  reproachful  glance  at  the  laughing 

Frances. 
Doubtless  I  am  beyond  all  hope  of  pardon. 

[To  Dame  Guggligoy. 
Madame  — 
Dame    Guggligoy.     Audacious   man!     Beware  my 

wrath ! 
Rochester  [aside.]     With  her  grey  hair,  which  once 

was  fiery  red ! 
Dame  Guggligoy  [aside.]     But  he  is  charming ! 

[Aloud.]     Little  malapert, 
You  love  me,  eh? 

Rochester.  I  cannot  say  you  nay. 

[Aside.]     0  Wilmot,  how  thy  plight  would  please 

the  King, 
'Twixt  Lady  Seymour  and  Dame  Guggligoy ! 
Dame  Guggligoy.    You  love  me  ? 
Rochester  [aside.]     Ah  !  if  Cromwell  could  not  hear ! 
But  under  pain  of  death  I  must  be  kind. 
[Aloud.]     I  love  you. 
Dame  Guggligoy  [coyly.]     'Tis  too  much ! 
Rochester.  So  I  agree. 
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Dame  Ouggligoy.    You  fain  would  marry  me  ? 
Rochester  [biting  his  lips,  aside.]     Oh !  there  we  are! 

[Aloud,  with  embarrassment. 
I  do  not  say  — 
Dame  Ouggligoy  [indignant  at  his  hesitation. 

Know  that  the  honour  done  — 
What  an  affront !    What  vile  concupiscence ! 

[She  weeps. 
Cromwell  [to  Eochester. 

Console  her,  man!    You'd  have  her  for  your  wife! 
Rochester  [aside.]     Damnation! 
[Aloud,  to  Dame  Guggligoy.]     Pray  consent  — 

[Aside.]     Thou  damned  old  hide, 
In  witches*  revels  tanned ! 
Dame  Ouggligoy  [sighing  and  looking  down. 

I  can  but  yield. 
[She  offers  a  black  hand,  which  he  takes  with  an  air 

of  disgust. 
Rochester  [aside.]     And  I  yield,  likewise ! 
Dame  Ouggligoy.  I  am  over-kind,— 

The  f roward  knave  may  take  one  little  kiss. 
Rochester  [aside.]    A  blessed  favour!    I  do  much 

prefer 
The  gallows  and  a  safe  deliverance. 
[Dame  Guggligoy  presents  a  cheek  upon  which  he 

reluctantly  bestows  a  wry  face  and  a  kiss. 
Dame  Guggligoy.    I  give  you  leave  to  kiss  the  other 

cheek. 
Rochester.    Oh !  thanks ! 
Dame  Ouggligoy.    You  turn  away  from  me  ? 
Rochester.  Nay,  nay. 

Cromwell.    No  scandal  here;  you  must  be  married 

straight. 
Your  bliss  is  not  of  those  that  are  postponed; 
111  gratify  you  both  without  delay. 
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Rochester.    But  — 

Cromwell.    Love  is  aye  in  haste,  I  know  full  well. 

'Tis  truly  touching !  —  Ho !  a  messenger ! 

[Enter  three  musketeers. 

Rochester  [aside.']     Who  would  believe  that  'tis  my 
wedding-day? 

Cromwell  [to  the  chief  of  the  musketeers. 

Go  bid  Cham  Biblechan,  a  Scottish  seer, 

Forthwith  to  marry,  on  the  Book  of  Faith, 

Dame  Guggligoy  and  Master  Obededom. 

[To  Rochester  and  Dame  Guggligoy. 

Go  you  with  them. 

[To  Rochester.]     An  Anabaptist,  Cham, 

As  you  yourself  are. 

Lord  Rochester  [bowing,  indignantly,  aside. 

Charming  courtesy ! 

Cromwell.    I  know  you  for  an  earnest  dogmatist. 

Lady  Frances  [smiling  and  looking  askance  at  Roch- 
ester, who  salutes  her. 

How  neatly  he  is  caught ! 

Rochester  [aside.]  A  crafty  trick 

Hath  this  same  Frances  played  me !  —  None  the  less 

I  love  her  so.     Of  craft  and  innocence 

The  mixture  I  adore ;  her  childlike  mischief, 

And  her  angelic  kindliness  of  heart : 

To  save  me  from  her  father,  marry  me 

To  her  duenna ;  thus  to  find  a  way, 

While  saving  ine  to  punish  me  withal ! 

Dame  Guggligoy  [to  Rochester. 

Come  hither,  love.    You  stand  there  like  a  stone. 

Rochester  [sighing,  aside.]     This  sibyl  I  must  follow 
to  the  hell 

Of  Hymen! 

[Exit  with  Dame  Guggligoy  and  the  musketeers. 
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Cromwell  [to  Frances. 

I  must  leave  you.     I  go  hence 
To  listen  to  a  sermon  upon  Eome 
And  priests  of  Ammon. 

[Exit 


Scene  10. —  Lady  Frances,  alone. 

Lady  Frances.     My  poor  knight  but  a  sorry  figure 

cut. 
In  truth,  the  punishment  was  something  harsh. 
To  marry  thus,  without  well  knowing  why, 
And  turn  his  soft  eyes  on  Dame  Guggligoy ! 
It  was  ill  done,  and  I  am  sorry  for  't. — 
But  could  I  have  done  better  ?    'Tis  past  doubt 
My  father  would  have  been  far  more  severe. 
[She  spies  the  roll  of  parchment  lying  on  the  floor. 
But  there's  his  note. —  What  could  he  write  to  me? 
I  will  not  read  it. 
[She  glances  at  the  parchment  with  a  curious  and 

longing  air.]  But  should  I  deny 

All  mercy  ?  —  And  if  I  should  read  it  ?     Well, 
What  harm  ?     I  can  replace  it,  so  that  he  — 
I  owe  it  him  to  read  it  —  he  has  been 
Punished  enough. 
[She  pounces  on  the  parchment,  unties  the  ribbon  and 

unrolls  it.']  But  shall  I  read?     Is't  wrong? 

But  no !  that  episode  is  closed.     I'll  read. 

[She  reads. 
"  My  lord." —  My  lord !  what  a  strange  man  is  this ! 
He  called  me  princess,  angel,  nymph,  and  queen ; 
And  now,  "  my  lord  "  !     A  madman ! 

[She  reads  on.]     "  All  goes  well ! " — 
He  writes  just  as  he  speaks  —  past  comprehension.— 
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"What  is  it  that  goes  well  ?  —  Let  me  read  on. 

[Reading. 
"  To-night,  at  midnight,  at  the  park  gate  be." — 
He  loves  me ;  did  he  mean  to  kidnap  me  ? 

{Reading. 
"  The  guard  is  bribed." —  That  was,  in  truth,  his 

plan. 
The  saucy  knave  feared  lest  he  be  discharged. 

[Reading. 
"  The  countersign  is  given,  success  is  sure." — 
Too  modest! 

[Reading. 

"  You  will  say  to  them, '  Cologne 9 ; 
"  And  they  will  answer  with  the  rest." —  Less  plain. 

[Reading. 
"  You  will  be  able,  thanks  to  their  assistance, 
[Here  her  voice  takes  on  an  accent  of  terror. 
"  To  capture  Cromwell,  who'll  be  fast  asleep 
Through   my   good   offices. —  The   Devil's   Chap- 
lain*"— 
Great  Heaven  what  is  this  that  I  have  read? 
The  bandage  from  my  eyes  is  torn  away ! 
'Twas  at  my  father  that  that  villain  aimed, 
And  him  alone ! 

[She  examines  the  paper  carefully. 

The  address  is  here :     "  To  Bloum, 
The  Eat  Hotel,  the  Strand." — 'Twas  by  mistake 
The  traitor  gave  me  this.     I  go  at  once 
To  warn  my  father.    Villainous  design ! 
But  someone  comes.    I  must  make  no  delay. 
It  may  be  the  assassin. 

[She  rushes  off  the  stage,  carrying  the  parchment. 
[Enter  Davenant. 
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Scene  11. —  Davenant;  then  Lord  Rochester. 

Davenant.    Cromwell  hath  sent  for  me  —  and  to 
what  end? 

Bah !  surely  nothing  to  disquiet  me, — 

Mere  curiosity ! 

[Enter  Lord  Rochester. 

Davenant  [spying  Rochester.]    But  who  is  this? 

Great  God!  a  charming  phiz!    A  saint,  perhaps? 

Some  howling  Puritan? 

Rochester  [who  has  not  seen  Davenant. 

Well,  it  is  done! 

And  I'm  a  married  man ! 

[He  walks  toward  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  recog- 
nizes Davenant. 

What !    Davenant ! 

Davenant  [aside.]     He  knows  my  name ! 

[Aloud.]     Sir. —  But  methinkB  I  see 

Lord  Rochester ! 

Rochester.  Hush ! 

[They  shake  hands. 

Davenant.  You  disguise  yourself 

With  wondrous  art.    Were  you  a  married  man, 

Your  wife  would  hardly  know  you  in  that  garb ! 

Rochester  [sighing,  aside. 

God  grant  it ! 

[Aloud.]     Davenant,  no  ribald  jests. 

Davenant.    'Tis  the  first  time  your  lordship  has  had 
need 

Of  urging  to  make  sport  of  married  men, 

Rochester  [aside.]     Can  one  make  sport  and  many 
both  at  once  ? 

I'd  like  to  see  him  in  this  quandary ! 
[Aloud. 

Enough  of  this. —  Dear  poet,  by  what  chance 
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Beneath  our  roof?    Your  coming  doth  alarm  me. 

Davenant  [laughing. 

Beneath  our  roof!  —  You  speak  with  confidence ! 

My  lord  is  speedily  acclimated 

In  hell.    But  have  no  fear.    'Tis  Cromwell's  wont 

To  summon  me  whenever  I  return 

From  travelling.    How  do  you  stand  with  him  ? 

Rochester.    Indifferent  well.     As  Milton's  protege 

Cromwell  is  well  disposed,  and  in  his  way 

Heaps  favours  manifold  upon  my  head. 

Aside.]     Indeed,  I  could  have  done  without  the  last. 

Aloud.]     However,  in  the  nick  of  time  I  came. 
A  traitor  in  our  ranks,  an  unknown  spy, 
Had  told  him  all ;  but,  thanks  to  my  address, 
Ormond's  in  hiding  in  the  Strand,  and  I 
In  Cromwell's  very  house. 

Davenant.  The  dastard  spy ! 

Willis  would  have  him  flayed  alive !     'Tis  he 
Whom  we  have  charged  to  hunt  the  villain  down. 
Rochester.    By  fortune's  aid  we  have  the  counter- 
mine 
In  readiness^ 

{Pointing  to  his  waistcoat. 

I  have  the  phial  here. 
To-night  'twill  all  be  done. 

Davenant.  Knows  Cromwell  nought 

Of  this  bold  scheme? 

Rochester.  Not  he.    We  were  but  three 

When  we  devised  it. 

Davenant.  Is  the  guard  suborned? 

Rochester.    Ay. 

Davenant.  'Twas  no  easy  task. 

Rochester.  The  Roundhead  spirit 

Is  dying  fast,  and  gold  makes  docile  saints. 

16 
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Davenant.    Noll  has  no  doubts  concerning  me,  you 

think  ? 
Rochester.     No,  you  would  be  in  prison  if  hie  had 
Your  name  upon  his  list. 

Scene  12. —  Davenant,  Lord  Rochester,  Dame 
Guggligoy. 

Dame  Guggligoy  [to  Rochester. 

Well,  well,  good  sir !  do  you  your  sweetheart  shun 

So  soon? 

Davenant  [recoiling.]     Whom  has  she  in  her  vitreous 

eye, 

In  Heaven's  name  ? 

Dame  Guggligoy  [to  Rochester. 

Alas !  I  tear  my  hair, 

I  call,  I  weep,  I  pine  away,  I  die, 

I  utter  mournful  moans  that  well  might  cleave 

A  heart  as  hard  as  flint,'  and  you  come  not ! 

Ah !  poor  abandoned  me !     Can  it  be  true 

That  your  hot  ardour  has  already  passed? 

Behold  my  tears !    My  heart  doth  melt  away 

In  water! 

Rochester  [turning  his  eyes  away,  aside. 

Heaven !  what  a  shocking  face !  — 

Is  this  buffoonery  or  melancholy? 

[In  an  undertone,  to  Davenant,  pointing  to  Guggli- 
goy. 

What  say  you  to  the  lady  ? 

Davenant  [in  an  undertone."]  Who  is  she, 

This  spectre? 

Rochester  [still  in  an  undertone. 

She's  my  wife. 

Davenant  [laughing.]  Your  wife?    Ha!  ha! 

Rochester.   Upon  my  honour,  yes.    Come,  poet  mine, 
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An  epithalamium,  without  delay! 

Davenant.     My  lord  doth  jest  ? 

Rochester.  By  Heaven  no !     Than  this 

Nought  could  be  less  a  subject  for  a  jest. 

Dame  Ouggligoy.    Ah!  traitor!    What  of  all  your 

fiery  oaths  ? 
Davenant  [to  Rochester,  in  an  undertone. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  lady,  in  her  kind, 
Is  far  from  commonplace.     I  wish  you  joy 
Of  your  fresh  conquest. 
Rochester  [in  an  undertone. 

Conquest !     She's  my  wife, 
And  nothing  more !     The  term  is  an  affront. 
Dame  Ouggligoy.    My  tears  are  thrown  away.    He 

listens  not. 
Davenant  [in  an  undertone. 
While  she  doth  drivel  on,  explain  to  me  — 
Rochester  [in  an  undertone. 
Cromwell  doth  give  her  to  me,  with  a  dowry; 
All  from  pure  kindliness. 
Dame  Guggligoy  [pulling  him  oy  the  sleeve. 

My  husband  dear! 
Davenant  [in  an  undertone  to  Rochester,  who  tries 

to  push  Dame  Guggligoy  away. 
What  says  she  ? 
Rochester  [in  an  undertone. 

I  will  tell  you  the  whole  tale. 
But  for  the  nonce  you  needs  must  understand 
That  by  good  right  the  hag  doth  call  me  so. 
*Tis  done.     A  guardhouse  for  a  chapel  served ; 
A  drum  preached  us  a  sermon,  and  it  was 
A  corporal  who  married  us.     F  faith 
I  trembled  at  the  end  lest  martial  law 
Should  of  a  camp-bed  make  the  nuptial  couch. 
But  by  good  fortune  — 


,  * 
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Davenant  [laughing, ,]  I'd  have  liked  to  see 

The  chaplain  and  duenna  joined  in  wedlock 

By  a  moss-trooper ! 

Rochester  [in  an  undertone.]     So  the  thing  is  done 

Among  us  saints. 

Davenant.  Such  marriages,  I  swear, 

Are  well  adapted  to  unite  the  knots 

Of  a  dramatic  plot.     A  corporal 

The  lady  and  her  lover  doth  unite. 

Dame  Guggligoy  [sourly. 

Of  what  are  you  two  talking  'neath  your  breath? 

He  shuns  me !     Needs  must  I  have  f alPn  so  low, 

I  who  am  not  ill-favoured,  and  possess 

Two  hundred  old  jacobuses,  all  new, 

In  honest  gold ! 

Davenant  [to  Rochester. 

Egad !  this  spouse  of  yours 

Is  better  worth  than  many  heiresses ! 

Two  hundred  old  jacobuses  and  three 

Almost  whole  teeth! 

Dame  Guggligoy  [to  Rochester.]     You  who  so  lav- 
ish were 

Of  loving  words  — 

Rochester  [to  Davenant. 

She  dreamed  it,  my  good  friend. 
[To  Guggligoy. 

Leave  us  in  peace  I  say.    Be  damned  to  you ! 
[He  pushes  her  away. 

Dame  Guggligoy.     They're  all  alike,  the  wretches  1 
Loving  to 

Their  mistresses  and  harsh  to  their  own  wives! 

Cats  before  marriage,  tigers  afterward ! 
[To  Rochester. 

What !  cruel  one !  our  myrtles  thou  wouldst  change 

To  cypresses !  abandon  thy  young  wife ! 
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Rochester.    0  thou  old  Jezebel,  were  Satan  dead, 

Thou  'ldst  be  his  widow. 

Dame  Guggligoy.  For  a  blessed  saint, 

What  language! 

Rochester  [aside.]     'Tis  too  true;  I  quite  forgot! 

[Aloud.']     0  woman,  I  a  vow  have  ta'en  — 

[Aside.]  I  must 

Assume  my  stupid  air. 

[Aloud.]  Of  chastity. 

Dame  Guggligoy.    What's  that? 
Rochester  [lowering  his  eyes. 

In  vain  you  say :     "  Come,  lie  with  me ! " 
No  cursed  carnal  joys ! 

Dame  Guggligoy.  What !  drive  me  forth 

All  pitilessly  from  the  marriage  bed ! 
Rochester.    Nay,  madam,  stay,  for  I  care  not  a  fig. 
'Tis  I  myself  alone  whom  I  drive  forth. 
Dame  Guggligoy  [in  a  rage. 
Oh !  what  an  outrage !  monster !  traitor !  snake ! 
Look  you,  beware  my  wrath ! 

Rochester  [recoiling.]  Touch  not  my  eyes ! 

The  fairy  hath  hooked  nails,  upon  my  word ! 
Dame  Guggligoy  [weeping. 

Since  to  thy  share  a  husband's  rights  did  fall  — 
Rochester.     Great  God ! 

Dame  Guggligoy.    What  icy  coldness  hath  replaced 
Thy  ardent  flame  ?    Why  dost  thou  shun  me  so  ? 
What  demon  doth  beset  thee? 
Rochester.  Ask  me  not! 

Dame  Guggligoy.    Come,  sit  beside  me.     I  am  mad 

for  thee! 
Rochester  [flying  from  her. 

0  God  in  Heav'n !  what  shall  I  do  to-night  ?     [Exit. 
Dame  Guggligoy  [running  after  him. 
Ingrate !  [Exit . 
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Davenant  [with  a  shrug. 

Wilmot  is  mad.    What  means  this  farce? 
To  mingle  masquerade  with  tragedy! 
[He  walks  to  the  bach  of  the  stage  and  looks  after 
them.    Enter  Cromwell. 


Scene  13. —  Davenant,  Cromwell. 

Cromwell   [he  has  Rochester's  parchment  in  his 
hand,  does  not  see  Davenant  and  is  unseen  by 
him. 
Another  snare  —  wherein  I  well-nigh  fell ! 
From  my  own  house  they  planned  to  kidnap  me ; 
And  by  the  very  madness  of  their  plan, 
They  would  perchance  have  triumphed, —  who  can 

say  ? 
But  for  my  daughter  —  a  mere  child  —  the  kings 
Had  lost  their  master. —  What  audacity! 
To  come  here  to  the  very  heart  of  London, 
Cromwell  to  steal  away,  lacking  the  heart 
To  fight  in  open  day !     Could  one  foresee 
So  bold  and  insensate  a  stroke  as  this, 
Unless  one  were  as  mad  as  they?  —  In  vain 
Do  I  this  writing  read  and  read  again, 
I  grasp  its  meaning  but  imperfectly. — 
'Tis  my  good  fortune  they  're  all  mad  together. 
Good  lack !  to  pay  court  to  the  child  the  while 
He  plots  her  father  to  dethrone !     To  set 
A  pitfall  for  the  lion  in  his  den, 
And  'neath  his  very  claws  play  with  his  whelps ! 
Were  they  not  mad,  they  'd  seem  the  greater  fools. 
"  The  Devil's  Chaplain !  "—  Ah !  thou  double-face ! 
So  Obededom  is  no  saint  at  all 
Save  in  his  posturings.     Who  is  he,  then? 
A  leader  of  the  accursed  Cavaliers. 
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But  who  of  them  ?    Is't  Wilmot-Rochester 

Or  Villiers-Buckingham  ?    A  lovelorn  swain 

With  Frances,  and  with  me  a  sham  apostle; 

Wilmot  or  Villiers,  one  of  that  mad  pair 

He  needs  must  be. —  My  soldiers  are  seduced ! 

No  longer  do  they  love  me  as  of  yore. 

But  we  shall  see.    My  plan  's  already  formed. 

"Tis  pity  I  Ve  but  half  the  countersign, 

Or  I  would  lead  them  on  to  take  the  bait 

More  quickly. —  But  no  matter!     I  await 

Ormond  and  all  his  churchmen! 

[Davenant  returns  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and 

spies  Cromwell. 
Davenant  [aside.']  It  is  Cromwell! 

[Aloud,  bowing.']     My  lord ! 
Cromwell  [as  if  agreeably  surprised. 

Ah !  Master  Davenant,  well  met ! 
Davenant  [bowing  again.]     As  ever,  at  your  High- 

ness's  commands. 
Cromwell  [with  a  smile. 
Do  you  still  lodge  at  the  same  hostelry, 
The  Siren? 

Davenant.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Cromwell.  A  goodly  place. 

How  fare  you,  with  God's  help  ? 
Davenant.  Indifferent  well. 

Cromwell.     You  had  a  pleasant  journey? 
Davenant.  Ay,  my  lord. 

[Aside.]     Mere  words ! 

Cromwell.  Some  object  in  your  journeyings 

Doubtless  you  had  ?  —  Business  ?  —  or  pleasure  ? 
Davenant.  Health. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     I  doubt  if  'tis  the  better  for  this 

voyage. 
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[Aloud.]     'Tis  well  at  times  to  leave  one's  home, 
and  take 

A  little  air. —  What  countries  have  you  seen? 

Davenant  [embarrassed. 

Why  —  Northern  France  — 

Cromwell.  Oho !  you  went  not  far ! 

'Tis  said  the  banks  of  Ehine  are  beautiful. 

Throughout  my  life  I've  longed  to  visit  them. 

Saw  you  them  ? 

Davenant  [in  increasing  confusion.']     Ay. 

Cromwell.  In  truth,  you  are  most  wise. 

And    Triers,    too, —  Mainz, —  Frankfort, —  and    Co- 
logne ? 

Davenant  [aside.]     He  terrifies  me  with  his  gracious 
air. 

[Aloud.]     I  did,  my  lord. 

Cromwell.  Cologne!  a  learned  town! 

The  country  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 

And  of  Saint  Bruno. 

Davenant  [uneasily,  aside.]  Let  us  hasten  on. 

[Aloud.]     Bremen  I  saw,  and  Spa  — 

Cromwell.  Let  *s  tarry  at  Cologne. 

Aside.]     He  fain  would  be  at  Bremen,  I  am  sure. 
Aloud.]     What  of  the  University  ?    *Tis  of 

What  century? 

Davenant.  The  fourteenth. 

Cromwell.  For  a  mind 

Of  lettered  tastes  an  interesting  spot. 

I  doubt  not  that  you  saw  in  passing  through  — 

Davenant  [aside.]     Great  Heaven!  can  he  know? 
[Aloud.]  I  —  nay  —  saw  what? 

Cromwell.    The  great  cathedral.    Universally 

Admired,  'tis  said  to  be.     Saw  you  it  not? 

Davenant  [aside.]     He  knows  nought  of  our  plans. 
[Aloud.]  I  did,  my  lord; 
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The  structure  as  a  whole  's  in  wretched  taste. 
Cromwell.    In  wretched  taste !     Oh !  that  is  quickly 

said. 
A  noble  edifice,  and  well  deserves 
Our  admiration.     Ancient  as  it  is, 
Nought  could  surpass  that  temple,  were  it  not 
Degraded  by  the  worship  of  false  gods ! 

[After  a  pause. 
And  in  that  city  you  saw  nothing  more  ? 
Davenant.    Nothing,  my  lord. 
Cromwell  [smiling.]  Nor  e'en  a  visit  paid 

Of  mere  civility  to  one  Charles  Stuart? 
Davenant  [in  consternation,  aside. 
An  unexpected  blow ! 

[Aloud.]     My  lord,  I  swear 
I  saw  him  not. 

Cromwell.  That  papists  to  their  oaths 

Are  true,  I  know  full  well. —  But  tell  me  this : 
Who  quenched  the  candles?    Was  it  not  Lord  Miil- 

grave  ? 
Davenant  [aside. 
Ah !  he  knows  all ! 

Cromwell.  That  you,  in  honour  bound* 

Saw  not  the  King,  I  know. —  The  hat  you  wear 
Is  of  peculiar  shape.     Prithee,  excuse 
My  lack  of  ceremony :  will  you  not 
Exchange  for  this  of  mine  ? 

Davenant  [aside.]  I  am  betrayed! 

[Aloud.]     My  lord  — 
Cromwell  [snatching  Ms  hat  from  him. 

Nay,  give  it  me!  much  thanks. 
[He  hastily  feels  inside  the  hat  and  takes  out  the 

royal  missive j  which  he  unfolds  and  reads  with 

great    eagerness. —  He    interrupts    the    reading 

with  triumphant  exclamations. 
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'Tis  well !     So  Eochester  's  the  Devil's  Chaplain ! 

'Tis  wondrous  well  devised  —  ay,  wondrous  well! 

They  deem  it  no  hard  task  to  close  my  eyes. 

They  hoodwink  me,  drug  me,  and  kidnap  me; 

Most  excellent. 

[To  Davenant.]  Your  tragi-comedies, 

Sirrah,  are  past  compare,  if  all  your  plays 

Equal  your  perfidy. 

[To  Thurloe,  who  enters  at  this  moment. 

Let  this  good  man 

Be  taken  under  escort  to  the  Tower. 

[Thurloe  goes  off,  then  returns  with  six  Puritan 
musketeers,  amongst  whom  Davenant,  crestfaU 
len,  takes  his  place  without  resistance.  Crom- 
well dismisses  him  with  a  bitter,  sarcastic  smile. 

Charles  hatted  you,  I  lodge  you  in  my  turn. 

May  Heaven  bless  you ! 

Davenant  [aside.']  Ominous  conclusion! 

[Exit  with  the  guards. 

Thurloe  [to  Cromwell.]  The  Parliament,  to  whom, 
by  your  command, 

A  holy  minister,  my  lord,  has  given 

A  solemn  exhortation,  waits  without, 

Bringing  for  your  approval  divers  bills 

And  notably  th'  address  whereby  the  crown 

Is  placed  upon  your  head. 

Cromwell.  Let  them  come  in. 

[Exit  Thurloe. 

0  tenebrous  affair !     By  their  own  ruse 

They  must  be  brought  to  nought.     'Tis  my  design 
To  ensnare  them  in  the  nets  they  spread  for  me. 
[He  looJcs  at  Kochester's  scroll  and  Davenant's 
despatch  in  turn. 

1  hold  them  in  my  hand  — 

[He  closes  his  hands  with  a  forcible  gesture. 
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Now  nought  remains 
To  do  but  crush  them  all !  — 'Tis  manifest 
That  God  is  with  me. —  Ah !  the  Parliament. 
{Enter  the  members  of  Parliament,  in  ceremonious 
garb,  escorted  by  Thurloe.     The  Speaker  walks 
at  their  head,  in  his  robes  of  office,  followed  by 
the  clerks,  preceded  by   the  sergeants-at-arms, 
the  mace-bearers  with  their  maces,  and  the  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod. —  Cromwell  goes  up  to  his 
chair  of  state,  and  the  Parliament  gravely  halts 
within  a  few  steps  of  him,  outside  the  circle  of 
stools. 


Scene  14. —  Cromwell,  the  Parliament,  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  Whitelocke,  Stoupe,  Thurloe. 

[At  a  sign  from  Cromwell,  Carlisle  and  Thurloe 
go  to  him. 

Cromwell  [in  an  undertone,  to  Carlisle. 

Lord  Carlisle,  go  you  and  arrest  forthwith 

The  men  on  guard  to-night  at  the  park  gate. 

[Carlisle  bows  and  exit. 

[In  an  undertone,  to  Thurloe,  handing  him  Roch- 
ester's scroll. 

Take  this  upon  the  instant  to  one  Bloum. 
[Pointing  to  the  superscription. 

Thou  'It  see  his  address  here.     Or  better  still, 

That  my  design  may  move  more  smoothly,  let 

Sir  Richard  Willis  be  the  messenger. 

Thurloe  [takes  the  parchment,  bowing.  * 

Enough,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Cromwell  [aside. ~\        That  name  of  Bloum  conceals 

Old  Ormond  whom  my  star  betrays  to  me. 

[He  sits  down  and  puts  on  his  hat,  Whitelocke 
and  Stoupe  take  their  places  by  his  side. 
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[Aloud.]     Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  prepared  to  lis- 
ten. 
The' Speaker  [standing,  uncovered,  like  all  the  others. 
My  lord,  we  bring  to  you  for  your  approval 
The  bills  enacted  by  the  Parliament, 
Wherein  'twill  to  your  Highness  be  made  clear 
How  dearly  we  do  love  the  good  old  cause. 
Your  sanction  deign  to  give. 

Cromwell.  We  will  consider. 

The  Speaker  [turning  to  the  Cleric. 
Clerk  of  the  Commons,  read  the  laws  proposed. 
The  Cleric  [in  a  loud  voice,  holding  the  journal  of 

the  House  open  before  him. 
On  June  the  twenty-fifth,  in  the  ninth  year 
Of  our  God-given  liberty.     The  Parliament 
Hath  passed  these  bills,  the  last,  that  is  to  say :  — 
First.     Inasmuch  as  men  may  sin,  like  Noah, 
Through  heedless  misuse  of  the  vine  its  fruit, 
And  swear  by  holy  names,  without  intent 
Evil  to  do,  the  Parliament  decrees, 
So  purposing  to  temper  present  laws, 
That  drunkards  shall  be  punished  with  the  lash 
And  swearers  with  the  cord. 

Cromwell.  'Tis  very  mild. 

He  who  blasphemes  the  God  to  whom  we  pray, 
He  's  quite  as  bad  as  any  murderer, 
Ay,  or  as  any  actor !     Why  should  he 
Be  punished  less  ?  —  These  laws  are  temporary, 
And  for  that  reason  we  assent  to  them. 

[The  Speaker  and  the  Members  bow. 
The  Clerk  [reading  on. 
Second.     The  victories  but  lately  won 
By  Admiral  Blake,  shall  by  a  general  fast 
Commemorated  be.     The  Commons  House, 
Haying  with  zeal  conned  o'er  the  sacred  books, 
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Doth  grant  a  diamond  worth  five  hundred  pounds 

To  the  said  admiral.     And  furthermore, 

It  orders  that  such  noteworthy  exploits 

Be  entered  on  its  journals  for  all  time. 

Cromwell.    We  do  assent. 

[The  Members  bow. —  Enter  Thurloe,  who  returns 

to  his  place  by  Cromwell's  side. 
Thurloe  [to  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone. 

'Tis  done. 
The  Cleric  [reading  on.]  Third.    Inasmuch 

As  the  disorders  late  aroused  in  York 
By  unknown  malcontents  have  stricken  cold 
With  holy  terror  all  good  English  hearts, 
The  Parliament,  to  place  without  delay 
The  mutineers  of  York  outside  the  law, 
Doth  order  that  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  issue 
Against  the  ancient  charters  of  the  town. 
Cromwell  [to  Thurloe,  in  an  undertone. 
A  score  of  soldiers  would  be  better  far 
Than  all  the  quo  warrantos  in  the  world. 
I'll  look  to  that  myself. 

[Aloud.]  We  do  assent. 

[All  bow  once  more. 
The  Clerk  [reading  on. 
Fourthly.     To  fill  its  empty  treasury, 
The  House  decrees  that  every  Englishman, 
Seeking  forgiveness  for  some  heinous  sin 
In  his  past  life,  shall,  to  the  State's  behoof, 
Fast  in  each  week  one  day.     A  means  unique, 
And  with  the  sacred  ordinances,  too, 
In  strict  conformity,  to  save  one's  soul 
While  succouring  the  nation's  finances. 
Cromwell.    We  do  assent. 

[All  bow  yet  again. 
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The  Clerk  [reading  on,  in  a  louder  voice. 

Fifth.    The  Humble  Petition 
Or  Suppliant  Address  to  Zion's  Hero. 
[All  the  Members  of  Parliament  bow  very  low  to 

Cromwell,  who  responds  with  a  nod  of  the 

head. 
Whereas,  'tis  custom  immemorial 
That  all  discussions  on  domestic  themes 
Shall  by  a  king  be  closed ;  and  whereas  God  himself, 
When  to  his  chosen  people  he  had  giv*n 
The  tables  of  the  law,  the  pulpit  changed 
Into  a  throne,  the  judges  he  made  kings ;  — 
Now,  having  heard  the  arguments  put  forth 
On  either  side,  the  Parliament  doth  shew 
Unto  the  Lord  Protector  that  His  meet 
The  people  for  their  consecrated  head 
Should  have  a  single  person,  upon  whom 
The  title  of  the  kings  of  former  times 
Should  be  bestowed;  and  humbly  doth  implore 
Oliver,  the  Lord  Protector,  to  receive 
The  English  crown  by  right  hereditary. 
The  Speaker  [to  Cromwell. 
My  lord,  I  crave  your  leave  to  speak. 
Cromwell.  Say  on. 

The  Speaker.  My  lord,  in  all  times,  recent  or  remote, 
Kings  have  held  sway  o'er  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  first  of  books,  which  greatly  doth  abound 
In  wisdom,  saith  again  and  yet  again, 
In  plain  words :  Reges  gentium.    We  see, 
If  we  consider  Gibeon  and  Actium, 
That  when  a  deadly  conflict  doth  arise 
Within  a  nation,  'tis  a  Gordian  knot 
That  can  be  severed  only  by  a  sword. 
The  sword  becomes  a  sceptre,  and  so  proves 
That  by  a  king  all  questions  must  be  solved. 
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I  know  that  many  clerks  of  great  renown 
Maintain  that  Christ,  assisted  by  his  saints, 
Himself  may  reign;  but  He  who  doth  ordain 
The  everlasting  destinies  is  not 
A  king  that  can  be  seen  of  mortal  eyes ; 
Terrestrial  kingdoms  must  have  mortal  kings, — 
Reges  substantiates,  as  His  said. 
These  arguments  cannot  be  overthrown. — 
Of  all  the  forms  of  government  the  worst 
Is  the  republic ;  every  people  needs 
A  king  in  whom  they  may  repose  their  trust ; 
For  peoples,  good  my  lord,  are  like  the  heron, 
Which  cannot  sleep  save  standing  on  one  foot. 
Now,  is  the  sleeping  heron  therefore  maimed? 
The  nation  is  the  heron.     Is  it  fain 
To  avenge  its  wrongs  —  the  army  is  its  beak, 
The  Houses  are  its  wings.     But  when  at  last 
The  ship  of  State  at  anchor  safely  lies, 
Then  let  the  people  sleep  upon  one  foot ! 
Stans  pede  in  uno.     The  argument 
Is  clear,  too  clear  to  need  development. 
Now  therefore,  holding  Judah's  sword  aloft, 
And  Aaron's  rod,  Your  Highness,  over  Europe, 
Be  King  of  England,  be  the  heron's  foot !       » 
We  here  invoke  laws  common  to  the  world. 
Dixi  quid  dicendum,  speaking  in  the  name 
Of  Parliament. 

[When   the  Speaker  has  concluded,  he   bows,   and 
Cromwell,  buried  in  thought,  remains  for  some 
time  silent;  at  last,  he  raises  his  eyes  to  the  ceil- 
ing, folds  his  arms,  and  draws  a  long  breath. 
Cromwell.  We  will  deliberate. 

[General  astonishment. 
The  Speaker  [aside. 
What  do  I  hear? 
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Whiteloche  [in  an  undertone,  to  Thurloe. 

What  says  he?    He  declines? 
Thurloe.    He  hesitates.     He  fears  some  hidden  peril. 
Cromwell  [to  Thurloe,  in  an  undertone. 
It  must  be  so !  —  Let  us  defer  the  hour. — 
At  swords'-points  with  the  Cavaliers,  'twere  well 
To  ensure  Puritan  neutrality; 
And  let  us  not,  in  this  twofold  dilemma, 
Put  two  thorns  in  our  foot  and  on  our  arms 
Two  burdens.     Let  us  first  of  all  elude 
The  net  that  Ormond  close  about  me  draws. 
I  shall  have  time  enough  to  grasp  the  crown. 
Let  us  appease  the  Puritans  at  first 
By  shunning  that  great  honour: 

[Aloud,  to  the  others  present. 

•Go  in  peace. 
We  seek  the  counsel  of  the  Lord ! 
[Exeunt  all,  except  Thurloe,  with  profound  rev* 

erences  and  gestures  of  amazement. 

Scene  15. —  Cromwell,  Thurloe. 

Thurloe    [aside.~\     Something    has    happened   here 

within  the  hour. 
Cromwell  [aside.']     'Tis  well !  let  this  reluctance  put 

them  off 
Until  to-morrow. 
[They  remain  silent  for  a  moment.    Cromwell, 

leaning  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  seems  deep  in 

thought.    At  last  Thurloe  walks  toward  him 

and  bows. 
Thurloe.  It  is  late,  my  lord. 

Cromwell  [roughly."]     Go  bid  them  ring  the  curfew. 
Thurloe.  Need  you  not 

To  rest  a  while  ? 
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Cromwell.  Ay.    But  I  have  no  wish 

To  sleep. 

Thurloe.  Where  do  you  lie  to-night,  my  lord? 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Oh!  what  a  life  is  mine!    To 

hide  each  night 
Like  any  lurking  thief !     Ah !  who  would  reign, 
To  change  each  night  the  place  where  he  may  sleep ! 
And  everywhere,  about  us,  and  within, 
Fear,  always  fear! 

[Aloud.']  Here  let  my  bed  be  placed 

Thurloe.    What !  in  the  Painted  Chamber !  Charles's 

judges  — 
Cromwell  [aside.]     Ah  me!  again  that  memory  in- 
voked ! 
Thurloe.    'Tis  here,  my  lord,  that  they  are  said  to 

meet  — 
Cromwell  [aside. 
Ah !  Charles ! 

[Aloud.]  You  have  too  long  a  memory! 

Obey. 

[Thurloe  hangs  his  head,  goes  out,  and  returns  fol- 
lowed by  servants  who  prepare  a  bed  and  bring 
two  lights.  Cromwell,  who  has  said  nothing 
while  the  servants  were  in  the  room,  goes  up  to 
Thurloe  when  they  have  left. 

Moreover,  if  the  night  be  dark, 
If  there's  a  ghost  here,  me  he  will  not  see. 
[Pressing  Thurloe's  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  bed. 
This  bed  is  not  for  me. 

Thurloe  [in  amazement.]     For  whom,  then,  is  't? 
Cromwell  [in  an  undertone. 
Speak  lower.     He  for  whom  this  bed's  prepared 
Fears  not  kings'  phantoms,  no,  nor  headless  ghosts. 
Thurloe.    What  is  the  secret  ?  — 
Cromwell.  Hush.    Do  what  you're  bid. 

17 
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Later  you  shall  know  all. 

Thurloe  [aside.]  Struck  dumb  am  I! 

Tin  Hi  us  he  doth  make  use  of  us.     Our  lips 

Forever  closed !    His  plans  to  execute, 

Though  knowing  nought  of  them;  to  be  now  deaf 

And  dumb  and  blind,  and  now  to  hare,  at  need, 

A  hundred  voices,  arms  and  eyes ! 

[Aloud.]    My  lord, — 
Your  pa/don  if  I  do  presume  too  far, — 
Home  peril  threatens  you;  what  is  it,  pray? 

[Pointing  to  the  bed. 
And  who  is  destined  here  to  take  your  place? 
Cromwell.    Peace  I    peace!  —  My    chaplain    tames 

over-long. 
[Aside,  striding  bach  and  forth  at  the  front  of  the 

stage. 
How  well  content  they  are!    The  fools  believe 
They  have  me  in  their  clutches.    Ormond  laughs 
On  one  side,  Kochester  on  th'other. —  Good! 
Their  era  ft  will  soon  be  face  to  face  with  mine. 
They  dig  my  grave  by  their  own  narrow  measure. 
\Hv  halts  by  the  table  on  which  the  two  candles  are 

burning,   and    as   if   dazzled   by   their    light, 

apostrophizes  Thurloe  roughly. 
Why  so  much  light?    One  candle  is  enough. 
Pray  lot  there  be  some  slight  economy 
In  my  expenses. 

[He  himself  blows  out  one  of  the  candle*. 

Thus  it  is  we  quench 
An  enemy's  life.    One  breath  —  and  all  is  said. — 
How  now!  my  chaplain? 
[Enter  Rochester,  accompanied  by  a  page  bearing 

on  a  gold  salver  a  gold  goblet  in  which  a  eprig 

of  rosemary  can  be  seen. 
Th  urloe.  He  is  here. 
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Cromwell.  At  last ! 

[He  rubs  his  hands  in  glee. 

Scene  16. —  The  Same,  Lord  Kochester. 

Rochester  [aside.]     The  cup  is  full,  and  Noll  must 

drink  of  it. 
Egad !  he'll  have  a  glorious  nap,  poor  man ! 
I  drained  the  phial  dry. —  But,  in  good  sooth, 
I  serve  him  well. —  I  save  him  from  remorse; 
Thanks  to  my  kind  attention,  he  will  sleep 
More  soundly  than  for  many  a  weary  day. 
[He  takes  the  salver  from  the  page,  who  retires,  and 

offers  it  to  Cromwell,  towing  respectfully. 

[Aloud. 
My  lord  — * 

[Aside. 

Still  must  I  stand  on  ceremony. 

[Aloud. 
Pray  drink  this  draught  that  my  own  hands  have 

blest 
Cromwell  [sneeringly. 
Oh!  you  have  blest  it? 
Rochester.  Yes. 

[Aside."]     Gad!  what  a  look! 
Cromwell.    'Tis  well;  this  draught  is  like  to  do  me 

good? 
Rochester.    Ay,  hippocras  possesses  wondrous  power 
To  make  one  sleep. 

Cromwell.  In  that  case,  drink  yourself ! 

[He  suddenly  takes  the  goblet  from  the  salver  and 

offers  it  to  Rochester. 
Rochester  [drawing  back  in  dismay. 
My  lord !  — 

[Aside.]     A  veritable  thunderbolt! 
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Cromwell  [with  an  equivocal  smile. 

Well,  do  you  hesitate  ?    Be  not  surprised, 

Young  man,  at  all  the  favours  we  bestow. 

The  end  *s  not  yet. —  Come,  sirrah,  take  the  cup ! 

Surmount  the  awe  which  doth  perchance  deter  you, 

And  drink. — 

[He  forces  the  thunderstruck  Rochester  to  take  the 

goblet. 

Knew  you  not  how  we  cherish  you? 
May  all  your  blessings  fall  on  your  own  head  I 
Rochester  [aside.']     I  am  undone! 

[Aloud.      My  lord, —  but  — 
Cromwell.  Drink,  I  say! 

Rochester  [aside.]     Some  prodigy  hath  come  to  pass 

of  late ! 
[Aloud.]     I  swear  to  you  — 

Cromwell.  Drink;  later  you  may  swear. 

Rochester   [aside.]     And  what  of  our  conspiracy? 

and  all 
Our  crafty  preparations? 

Cromwell.  Drink,  I  say. 

Rochester  [aside. 

Noll  doth  outdo  us  all  in  craft,  'tis  plain. 
Cromwell.    Must  I  still  urge  you? 
Rochester  [aside.]  Let  us  drink  the  cup! 

[He  drinks. 
Cromwell  [with  a  sardonic  laugh. 
What  think  you  of  the  draught? 
Rochester  [placing  the  goblet  on  the  table. 

God  save  the  King! 
[.lsi'tfr.]     At  all  events,  I'm  saved  from  Guggligoy. 
Let  Xoll  do  what  he  will  with  me.    What  odds? 
My  spouse  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  door. 
I  fall  —  thereby  my  shipwreck  is  less  cruel  — 
From  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  from  my  wife 
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To  Cromwell !     One  compels  to  sleep  profound, 
The  other  to  give  battle.     I  have  changed 
My  demon,  that  is  all. —  Yawning  —  so  soon  ? 

[He  seats  himself  on  one  of  the  folding  chairs. 
Thurloe  [to  Cromwell. 
Is't  poison  that  he  drank  ? 

Rochester  [yawning.']  Now,  by  my  faith, 

The  question  is  most  flattering  to  both, 
To  Cromwell  and  to  me ! 
Cromwell  [to  Thurloe,  in  an  undertone. 

That  we  shall  see. 
Thurloe  [aside,  watching  Eochester. 
Poor  man! 
Rochester  [yawning.]    Ah  me !  my  head  is  in  a  whirl. 

[Yawning  again. 
When  one  has  played  a  part  the  livelong  day : 
Fasted  and  prayed  —  preached  much  —  and  sworn 

but  little, — 
Worn  a  saint's  mask  —  and  borne  a  Hebrew  name  — 
Old  Noll's  harangue  —  upon  the  Bible  —  heard  — 
'Tis  hard  —  [He  yawns. 

To  fall  asleep  —  at  the  denouement ! 

[He  yawns  again. 
God  grant  I  may  not  wake  hanged  by  the  neck ! 
But  with  me  Ormond,  too,  will  be  undone ; 
That  is  my  sole  regret. —  I  must  dispel 
The  melancholy  thought. 

[He  yawns.]  Phial  of  hell !  — 

I  scarce  can  lift  my  head. —  Give  you  good-night, 
Good  Master  Cromwell. —  And  God  save  the  King! 

[His  head  falls  forward  and  he  sleeps. 
Cromwell  [with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Eochester, 
What  marvellous  devotion !  —  Who  would  do 
As  much  for  me? 

[To  Thurloe.]    Let's  place  him  on  this  bed. 
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[Together  they  carry  Rochester  to  the  bed  which 
stands  in  a  corner  of  the  stage,  and  lay  him  upon 
it  without  waking  him. —  At  that  moment  some- 
one knocks  on  a  low  door  opening  into  one  of 
the  corridors  leading  to  the  Painted  Chamber. 

Thurloe  [with  a  perturbed  air. 

Someone  is  knocking. 

Cromwell.  I  know  who  it  is. 

Open  the  door. 

Thurloe  [opening  the  door.]     The  rabbi ! 

Scene  17. —  Cromwell,  Thurloe,  Manasseh  Ben- 
Israel;  Lord  Rochester,  asleep. 

Cromwell  [to  Manasseh,  who  prostrates  himself  as 

he  crosses  the  threshold. 
"What  brings  the  Jew  to  me? 
[Manasseh  rises  and  goes  to  Cromwell  with  an 

air  of  mystery. 
Manasseh  [to  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone. 

Money,  my  lord. 
[Tie  opens  his  gown  and  displays  a  large  bag  which 

he  can  hardly  carry. 
Cromwell  [to  Thurloe. 
Go,  thou. 

[In  an  undertone. 

But  go  not  far. 

[Thurloe  bows  and  exit. 

Manasseh  [to  Cromwell.]  The  Swedish  brig 

Is  taken,  and  I  hasten  instantly 

To  bring  my  lord  his  share. 

Cromwell  [examining  the  bag.']     Bah!  what  a  tale! 
This  is  my  share? 
Manasseh  [biting  his  lips. 

That  is  — 'tis  on  account 
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Cromwell.    'Tis  well ! 

[He  takes  the  bag  and  places  it  on  the  table  before 
him. 

Manasseh  [aside. 

Nought  can  escape  that  lynx's  eye. 

The  Cavaliers  are  easily  deceived 

At  least :     I  take  their  ship  away  from  them, 

And  place  my  bank  at  their  command.     And  so, 

Thanks  to  my  craft,  their  resources  are  nought. 

Thereon,  as  is  the  custom  of  our  trade, 

I  sell  to  them  again  at  cent  per  cent 

The  money  that  I  stole  from  them.     For  most 

Praiseworthy  'tis  to  steal  from  Christian  dogs. 

Cromwell.  What  know'st  thou  new,  thou  purgatory- 
face? 

Manasseh.  Nothing  —  save  this :  that  'tis  in  London 
rumoured 

At  Dover  an  astrologer's  been  hanged. 

Cromwell.    Well  done!    But  art  not  an  astrologer 

Thyself  ? 

Manasseh  [after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Thou  shalt  not,  saith  the  Decalogue, 

False  witness  bear.     'Tis  true,  I  understand 

That  book  which  even  Satan  finds  obscure, 

Which  Zoroaster  read  and  Solomon. 

Yes,  in  the  starry  heaven  I  can  read 

Your  good  and  evil  fortune. 

Cromwell  [aside,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Jew. 

Strange  his  lot! 

To  keep  close  watch  on  men  and  on  the  stars ! 

Astrologer  above,  on  earth  a  spy ! 

Manasseh  [walking  eagerly  toward  an  open  window 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  through  which  the  sky 
can  be  seen  studded  with  stars. 

Look  —  yonder  near  the  Scorpion,  my  lord, — 
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I  see  just  at  this  moment  — 
Cromwell.  What  ? 

Manasseh  [without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  shy. 

Your  star. 
[Turning  to  Cromwell,  in  a  solemn  tone. 
For  me  the  veil  that  doth  thy  future  hide 
May  be  removed. 

Cromwell  [with  a  start.']     In  truth?    Ah !  can  it  be? 
But  no  —  old  man,  thou  liest !     Fear*st  thou  not 
The  dagger's  point? 

Manasseh  [gravely.]     If  I  do  lie,  may  death, 
Whose  sudden  coming  doth  confound  us  all, 
Forever  close  these  eyes  to  which  the  stars 
Give  answer ! 

Cromwell  [pensively,  aside.]    Can  it  be?   Of  destiny 
To  raise  the  curtain;  in  the  sky,  afar, 
To  read  the  distant  future ;  to  decipher 
The  life  and  character  of  every  man; 
To  find  the  answer  to  the  mystery, — 
The  answer  that  a  hand  invisible 
Doth  trace  with  planets  on  the  heavens'  page ! 
Stupendous  power !  with  Gofl  alone  'tis  shared. — 
And  I,  content  with  a  mere  earthly  throne, 
Content  to  shine  upon  the  eminence 
Whence  kings  their  feeble  radiance  have  cast, 
I  scorned  this  Jew. —  Beside  him,  what  am  I  ? 
And  what  my  power  beside  his  sovereignty  ? 
Contrasted  with  the  end  that  he  attains, 
What  is  the  paltry  goal  of  my  ambition  ? 
His  realm's  the  world,  and  no  horizon  has. — 
But  no  —  it  cannot  be.     For  common  sense  — 
A  bottomless  abyss,  which  swallows  all, 
And  which  can  nought  restore !     Shortsighted  doubt, 
Which  doth  deny  for  lack  of  comprehension ! 
The  idiot  invokes  it  with  a  sneer. 
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It  is  the  quicker  way. —  And  yet,  in  sooth, 

Whence  doth  this  power  proceed?     God  sets  a  goal, 

A  single  goal  for  all  created  beings. 

Of  living  things,  whereof  the  endless  chain 

All  nature  doth  embrace,  all  in  their  sphere, 

About  their  common  centre,  aye  remain. 

The  beasts  know  nought  of  man,  nor  man  of  God. 

The  heavens  have  their  secret,  we  have  ours. 

I  wonder  can  the  soul  from  one  world  look 

Into  the  other  ?  —  can  it  bring  the  torch 

That  lights  the  dead,  and  set  before  the  living  ? 

Abides  it  ever  on  one  side  the  grave  ? 

Hath  it  the  power  to  come  forth  from  the  tomb, 

Or  hence  to  find  its  way  within  the  tomb? 

Who  knows ?  —  Must  we  deny  what  we  see  not? 

Is  every  earthly  bond  destroyed  by  death  ? 

Have  not  we  all  seen  terrifying  things  ?  — 

But  that  mere  mortal  man  should  read  what's  writ 

Upon  the  blazing, pages  of  the  skies!  — 

Who  knows  what  God  doth  place  within  the  soul 

When  he  doth  fashion  it?  —  But  this  dog  Jew, 

This  impure  knave,  assume  ta  expound  the  world 

In  its  symbolic  meaning !  to  explore 

The  Holy  of  Holies  with  his  impious  gaze !  — 

But  wherefore  not  ?     For  all  is  mystery. 

Suppose  that  to  my  curious,  anxious  mind 

He  could  explain  the  language  of  my  star  ? 

Could  tell  me  where  this  struggle  will  conclude 

Wherein  I  am  embarked  ?  —  But  we're  alone ; 

No  witnesses  at  hand. —  I'll  make  the  trial. 

[Aloud,  to  Manasseh. 
0  Jew ! 
Manasseh  [who  has  been  looking  at  the  sky  all  the 

while,  turns  and  bows. 
My  lord  ? 
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Cromwell.  If  it,  indeed,  be  true 

That  yon  celestial  rays  illume  thy  soul 
With  their  mysterious  light,  and  to  thine  eyes 
Impart  the  power  of  prophetic  vision  — 
[He  pauses  and  seems  to  hesitate. 
Manasseh  [prostrating  himself. 
Master,  what  would  you  at  your  servant's  hands? 
Cromwell  [lowering  his  voice. 
The  future. 
Manasseh  [rising  and  drawing  himself  up. 

What !  dar'st  thou,  uncircumcised, 
Lift  up  thine  eyes  to  that  bewildering  height? 
Wouldst  thou,  despite  the  barriers  of  flame, 
Behold  unveiled  yon  stars,  the  golden  sand, 
The  diamond  dust,  which  through  the  firmament's 
Unfathomable  depths  roam  ceaselessly? 
The  secret  of  the  heavens  thou  wouldst  solve  — 
Abode  of  glory,  mystic  sanctuary, 
That  laboratory  girt  about  with  flame, 
Where  sits  Jehovah,  who  doth  ne'er  relax 
His  grasp  upon  the  axis  of  the  spheres 
And  the  unfailing  compass  ?    Thou  wouldst  pierce 
The  threefold  elements,  air,  water,  fire, 
The  threefold  veil  that  doth  enshroud  the  skies, 
The  threefold  wall  that  doth  surround  the  world! 
And  know  what  suns  the  fiery  letters  be 
WTherewith  at  midnight  God's  tiara  gleams ! 
Thou,  read  the  future!     Couldst  thou,  godless  man, 
Endure  the  sight  of  the  great  mystery, 
And  live?     0  thou,  whose  thoughts  are  ever  fixed 
On  things  of  earth,  what  hast  tHou  done,  in  sooth, 
In  all  thy  life,  that  thou  shouldst  seek  that  power? 
What  mystery  unveiled,  what  test  endured  ? 
Behold  my  pallid  brow ;  I  have  attained 
Tobias's  great  age.     I've  gone  my  way 
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Through  this  deceitful,  narrow  world  of  ours, 
Nor  ever  for  an  instant  have  removed 
My  eyes  from  that  which  lies  beyond  the  skies. — 
Think  well  thereon !  in  a  whole  century, 
Not  for  a  single  day,  a  single  hour !  — 
How  often  I  have  left  my  home,  at  night, 
To  go  and  listen  at  the  doors  of  tombs, 
And  drive  away  the  worm  that  gnawed  the  shroud ! 
How  I  rejoiced,  king  of  that  dismal  realm, 
When  I  at  last  had  power  to  change  a  corpse 
Into  a  phantom,  and  compel  a  dead  man, 
Cut  from  the  gallows-tree,  to  falter  forth 
A  word  of  the  celestial  alphabet ! 
The  dead  resolved  the  problem  of  the  spheres ; 
And  I  have  almost  seen  with  these  mine  eyes 
The  Being,  all  resplendent,  who  inscribes 
His  awful  name  (and  known  to  him  alone) 
Upon  the  heavens  as  on  the  mortal's  shroud. — 
But  to  thy  glance,  which  dies  when  dies  the  day, 
The  constellations  are  a  rayless  flame! 
Tell  me,  hast  thou,  in  thy  .consuming  zeal 
To  lose  thyself  in  the  immortal  work, 
Seen  thy  dark  beard  turn  white,  thy  hair  fall  out? 
Hast  thou,  although  the  peer  in  mystic  lore 
Of  the  wise  men  of  old,  dragged  out  thy  days 
Proscribed,  contemned,  and  wretched  beyond  words? 
Cromwell  [interrupting  him,  impatiently. 
■  Enough.     I  do  requite  thee  for  thy  service. 
Manasseh.     Thou  dost  confound  two  things.     Man 

may  to  man 
Enslave  himself.     Yes,  while  I  still  do  live 
This  partial  life,  and  while  this  flesh  still  clothes 
My  skeleton,  mine  eyes  may  minister 
To  thine  ambitious  projects  here  on  earth; 
But  when,  I  prithee,  did  I  promise  thee 
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That  voice  —  almost  inaudible  it  was  — 
Had  in  its  tone  menace  and  plaint  at  once. 
Beside  myself  with  terror,  pale,  I  rose 
Seeking  the  man  who  thus  did  speak  to  me. 
I  looked. — 'Twas  a  dissevered  head  I  saw. 
Enveloped  in  the  dark  by  pallid  gleams, 
It  bore  upon  its  livid,  ghastly  brow 
A  halo  —  ay,  a  halo  red  as  blood. 
Therein  the  fragments  of  a  crown  were  mingled. 
It  moved  not  —  see,  old  man,  I  shudder  still !  — 
But  gazed  upon  me  with  a  fiendish  sneer, 
And  murmured  low:    "AH  honour  to  King  Crom- 
well ! " 
I  took  a  step.    It  faded  all  away 
And  left  no  trace  save  on  my  heart  alone, 
Forever  by  that  portent  turned  to  stone  I  — 
"  All  honour  to  King  Cromwell !  " —  Hearest  thou 
And  dost  thou  understand?    What  sayest  thou? 
The  darkness,  and  therein  those  wandering* gleams, 
A  hideous  head,  a  fragment  of  a  phantom, 
A  kingdom  promising  with  ghastly  smiles  — 
Ah  me !  'twas  horrible  in  very  truth ! 
Was  it  not  so,  Manasseh  ?  —  Oh !  that  head ! 
And  since,  upon  a  cold  and  dreary  day, 
A  day  in  winter,  'mid  a  restless  crowd, 
I  saw  it  once  again  —  but  it  was  dumb. 
Hark  ye  — 'twas  hanging  from  the  headsman's  hand ! 
Manasseh  [musingly. 
In  truth?     Ezekiel,  Jethro's  son-in-law, 
Had  visions  far  less  ominous,  my  son. 
Nor  e'en  Belshazzar's,  in  his  drunkenness, 
Did  equal  it.     Nor  does  the  Toldos  Jeschut 
Tell  aught  resembling  that  which  thee  befel. 
To  see  the  head  of  a  still  living  king ! 
*Tis  strange,  indeed ! 
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Cromwell.  Nought  could  more  frightful  be! 

Manasseh.     Perchance. —  But  no;  the  spectres  I  re- 
call 
Were  seeking  vengeance  for  the  past,  but  thine  — 
'Twas  for  the  future. —  Wert  thou  not  asleep  ? 
Cromwell.     No. 

Manasseh.     Such  a  vision  ne'er  was  seen  before ! 
For  had  it  not  appeared  to  thee  awake, 
'Twould  be  a  dream,  no  more,  and  I  have  seen 
More  marv'lous  ones. 

[He  falls  to  musing  once  more. 

A  ghost  that  from  the  tomb 
Came  not !     In  all  my  long  and  weary  life, 
I  ?ve  not  seen  such  a  spectre ! 

[He  turns  to  Cromwell. 

When  it  fled, 
What  odour  did  it  leave? 

Cromwell  [roughly.']  What  matters  it? 

What  does  my  vision  mean?     I  bid  you  speak. 
Is  it  the  truth  ?  or  is  it  but  illusion  ? 
"  All  honour  to  King  Cromwell !  "     Shall  I  be  king? 
Remove  the  veil  that  hides  my  destiny. 
Manasseh  [his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sky. 
Ay,  that's  the  star !     Wherever  in  the  vault 
Of  heaven  it  shone,  I  should  discover  it; 
Though  fixed,  one  seems  to  see  it  larger  grow ; 
Brilliant,  but  at  its  centre  there's  a  spot. 
Cromwell  [impatient. 

Thine  eyes  have  gazed  upon  the  sky  full  long. 
Shall  I  be  king? 

Manasseh.  In  vain  should  I  attempt 

To  flatter  thee,  my  son;  one  may  not  lie 
To  the  broad  heavens.     I  cannot  hide  from  thee 
That  in  its  course  elliptical  thy  star 
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Forms  not  the  mystic  triangle  with  Jod  and  Zain. 

Cromwell.    What  care  I  for  thy  mystic  triangle? 

Thou  son  of  Cain,  expound  to  me  the  meaning 

Of  the  dissevered  head !    Shall  I  be  king  ? 

Tell  me ! 

Manasseh.  Not  so  unless  by  miracle. 

Cromwell  {displeased  and  surly. 

What- meanest  thou  by  that? 

Manasseh.  A  miracle  — 

Cromwell.    What  miracle? 

Manasseh.  A  miracle. 

Cromwell.  How  now! 

Am  I  a  miracle  ? 

Manasseh  [pensively."]  Perhaps. 

Cromwell.  So  then, 

It  is  the  throne  that  you  predict  for  me? 

Manasseh.    I  cannot  change  the  answers  of  the  skies. 

Cromwell.  In  heaven's  name,  what  does  the  vision 
mean  ? 

Was  it  a  ghastly  joke  devised  by  death  ? 

But  I  believe  that  you  and  all  your  like 

Are  rank  impostors  cozening  with  the  stars. 

Manasseh  [gravely.']  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  son, 
and  blaspheme  not. 

[Cromwell,  as  if  cowed  by  the  astrologer's  air  of 
authority,  gives  him  his  hand.  Manasseh 
grasps  it,  scrutinizes  it  and  sings  in  an  under- 
tone  without  taking  his  eyes  from  it: 

Hence  away,  ye  fiends  forsworn, 
Witches  all,  to  youth  reborn 
By  a  magic  potion  deadly, 
Dragons  fierce,  moon-elf  and  fairy, 
And  the  spinners  centenary, 
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Whistling  while  each  knot  they  tie.1 
Hence  away,  ye  dragons  ghostly, 
Aspics,  ghouls,  who  plunder  mostly 
From  the  crows  their  fetid  prey, 
Demons  who  for  souls  go  seeking, 
Monstrous  dwarfs  with  squalor  reeking, 
Hovering  flames  o'er  tombstones  grey- 
Don  the  robe  patriarchal 
And  the  belt  zodiacal, 
On  thy  fingers  rings  of  gold, 
The  amice,  mitre  conical, 
The  purple  scarf,  and  tunic  all 
Of  scarlet,  with  its  dye  twofold. 

[Aloud,  after  a  moment's  silence. 
A  peril  threatens  thee. 
Cromwell.  What  peril  ? 

Manasseh.  Death. 

If  thou  ?rt  determined  to  be  king,  my  son, 
Thy  death  is  sure. 
Cromwell.     'Tis  sure!  my  death? 
Manasseh  [placing  his  finger  on  Cromwell's  heart. 

There  will  the  blow  be  dealt. 
Cromwell  [putting  his  hand  to  his  heart. 
Here? 

1  The  following  is  Hugo's  note  on  this  couplet: — 
"  Et  les  fileuses  centenaires 
Qui  soufflent  en  faisant  des  nceuds. 

"  These  unintelligible  lines  are  translated  literally  from 
the  suras  of  the  Koran  against  enchanters  and  magicians. 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  supposed  to  possess  great 
virtue,  as  they  were  often  engraved  on  amulets.  The  au- 
thor was  compelled  to  translate  them  blindly,  and  he  is 
the  first  to  declare  that  he  has  not  the  least  idea  of  their 
meaning." 
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Manasseh  [with  an  affirmative  gesture. 

There. 
Cromwell.    And  when? 
Manasseh.  To-morrow. 

Cromwell.  Liest  thou  not  ? 

Manasseh.    Thou  son  of  Amnion  1    Lie!     Is  it  thy 

wish 
That  I  evoke  thy  demon  here  and  now? 
But  first,  to  bring  him  to  subjection,  thou 
Must  needs  repeat  in  unison  with  me 
Eight  lines  beginning  all  with  the  same  letter. 
[Cromwell  seems  to  hesitate  at  this  suggestion. — 

At  this  moment  Eochester  turns  in  his  sleep, 

and  sighs. 
Manasseh  [alarmed.']     But  some  one  hears  us  — 
[He  goes  to  the  bed  and  discovers  Eochester  asleep. 

Yes,  the  charm  is  broken. 
He  has  heard  all. 

Cromwell.  Nay,  think'st  thou  that  he  could 

Have  overheard  us  ? 

Manasseh.  Most  assuredly. 

Cromwell.    Then  he  must  die ! 
[He  draws  his  dagger  and  goes  to  Eochester's  side. 
Manasseh.  Strike !  for  thou  canst  not  do 

A  better  deed. 

.   [Aside.]  E'en  by  a  Christian  hand 

We  '11  immolate  a  Christian ! 

Cromwell.  If  it  be 

That  he  has  overheard  the  interview 
'Twixt  Cromwell  and  the  Jew,  then  let  him  die ! 
[He  raises  his  dagger  over  Eochester,  then  pauses. 
But  he  is  sleeping. 
Manasseh 
Cromwell 


touching  his  arm.]     Well  ? 

still  uncertain.]  He  is  so  young ! 


Manasseh.    It  is  the  Sabbath !     Strike ! 
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Cromwell  [with  a  start.']  It  is  a  fast-day  I 

What  is  it  that  I  do  ?    Upon  a  day 
Of  solemn  fasting  and  divine  repose, 
I  was  about  to  kill  a  fellow-man ! 
And  I  give  ear  unto  a  soothsayer! 

[To  Manasseh. 
Out,  Jew ! 

[Calling.']     Thurloe ! 
Thurloe  [entering  hastily.]     My  lord ! 
Manasseh  [in  amazement.]  My  lord ! 

Cromwell  [to  Manasseh.]  Begone! 

Manasseh  [aside.]     Is  it  a  sudden  stroke  of  vertigo? 
Cromwell  [going  to  Manasseh,  in  an  undertone. 
Begone !     Thy  death  is  even  now  decreed, 
If  thou  dost  lisp  a  word  of  what  hath  passed. 

[Manasseh  prostrates  himself,  and  exit. 
[To  Thurloe.]     0  save  me  from  yon  Jew,  and  from 

myself, 
Good  Thurloe ! 

Thurloe  [anxiously.]     What's  amiss,  my  lord? 
Cromwell  [composing  his  features.]  Amiss? 

Nothing.     I  love  thee,  Thurloe. 
Thurloe.  But  you  said  — 

You  seemed  disturbed. 
Cromwell.  Did  I  say  aught? 

Thurloe.  You  spoke. 

Cromwell.     Of  nothing.     Follow  me,  and  hold  thy 

peace. 
Thurloe.    How  pale  you  are ! 
Cromwell    [smiling   bitterly.]     It  is  the  tomb-like 

gleam 
Of  yonder  torch.     Come  —  I  have  need  of  thee. 
[Thurloe  follows  Cromwell,  and  pauses  as  they 

pass  Bochester's  bed. 
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Thurloe.     See  how  he  sleeps! 

Cromwell.  Ay,  His  a  sleep  profound 

And  near  to  death !  [Exeunt 
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• 

The  Postern-Gate  of  the  Park  op  Whitehall. — 
At  the  right,  clumps  of  trees;  at  the  back,  other 
clumps  of  trees;  above  which  the  Gothic  roofs 
of  the  palace  are  silhouetted  against  the  dark 
sky.  At  the  left,  the  postern  —  a  small  ogive 
gate  profusely  embellished  with  carvings. —  It  is 
night. 

Scene  1. —  Cromwell,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  with 
a  heavy  musket  over  his  shoulder,  and  leather 
cuirass,  broad-brimmed  hat  with  conical  crown, 
and  high  boots. 

[He  is  walking  back  and  forth  before  the  gate,  after 
the  manner  of  a  sentinel. —  A  few  seconds  after 
the  curtain  rises,  the  call  of  a  sentinel  is  heard 
in  the  distance. 

The  Voice.    All  goes  well!  are  you  on  guard? 

Cromwell  [resting  his  musket  on  the  ground. 

All  goes  well !  are  you  on  guard  ? 

A  Third  Voice  [in  the  distance. 

All  goes  well !  are  you  on  guard  ? 

Cromwell  [after  a  moment's  silence. 

I  am  on  guard,  in  sooth  —  on  guard  for  all ! 

Cromwell,  by  sober  forethought  hither  led, 

Will  to  his  murderers,  with  his  own  hand, 

Open  his  door. 

[Footsteps  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

How  now!  already?  no, 
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The  clock's   not  yet   struck   twelve.     "lis   someone 

passing. 
[ The  voice  of  someone  singing;  the  words  cannot  be 

distinguished. 
Singing !  The  knave  has  kept  his  fast  but  ill ! 
[The  voice  approaches,  and  the  following  words  can 

be  heard,  sung  to  a  monotonous  air: 

When  the  sun's  in  the  west, 
Thou  who  goest  in  quest 

Of  gold, 
Beware  lest  thou  fall  — 
Soon  thee  will  night's  pall 

Enfold 

With  mist  like  a  cloud 
Doth  old  Ocean  enshroud 

The  dune. 
By  eyes  the  most  keen 
Not  a  house  can  be  seen, — 

No,  none. 

Bold  thieves  thee  pursue; 
So  they  commonly  do 

By  night : 
The  elves  of  the  wood, 
They  wish  us  no  good, 

For  spite. 

They  go  hither  and  yon; 
Lest  thou  haply  meet  one, 

Beware ! 
In  the  moon's  pale  rays 
Dance  the  frolicsome  fays 

Of  the  air. 
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[The  voice  comes  nearer  and  nearer;  the  singing 

ceases. 
Cromwell.    Bah!  it  is  one  of  my  four  fools  who 

sings  — 
Elespuru,  I  think. 

Scene  2. —  Cromwell,  Trick,  Giraff,  Elespuru, 
Gramadoch. 

[The  Jesters,  led  by  Gramadoch,  enter  cautiously, 

feeling  their  way. 
Elespuru  [humming. 

In  the  moon's  pale  rays, 
Dance  the  frolicsome  fays 
Of  the  air. 

Giraff  [to  Elespuru,  in  an  undertone. 
Elespuru,  in  heaven's  name,  be  still ! 
Art  mad  ? 

Gramadoch  [to  the  others,  pointing  to  a  grassy  bank, 
behind  a  hedge. 

Here  let  us  all  conceal  ourselves. 
Cromwell  [not  seeing  them. 
Ay,  'tis  my  fool  returning  to  the  palace. 

[The  four  Jesters  lie  down  on  the  bank. 
Gramadoch  [in  an  undertone. 
The  plot  doth  centre  now  upon  this  spot. 
From  here  we  shall  see  all. 

Trick  [in  an  undertone.']  Faith !  we  should  have 

A  clerk's  eye.     See,  quoth  he !     Upon  my.  word,     . 
In  Satan's  oven  it  is  far  less  dark ! 
Elespuru  [in  an  undertone. 
Whoe'er  the  actors  be,  if  they  should  find 
Our  charming  faces  here,  they'd  make  us  pay 
Eight  roundly  for  our  seats. 
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Gramadoch  [in  an  undertone.']        We  came  in  time: 
The  play  has  not  begun. 

Giraff  [in  an  undertone.]  Wilt  hold  thy  peace? 

Cromwell.     The  fool  has  gone  his  way,  nor  did  he 

dream 
That  where  his  drunken  folly  found  a  voice 
A  nation's  destiny  's  to  be  determined. 

i  v  ■"■■       How  blest  is  he !    For  e'en  in  Whitehall  here 
He  an  imaginary  world  creates. 
(  He  has  no  subjects,  sits  upon  no  throne; 

He  has  no  aching  fibre  in  his  heart; 

- i  "         Over  that  guileless  heart  he  never  wears 

Buckler  of  steel  —  for  who  would  have  his  blood? 

What  need  has  he  of  court  or  guard?    He's  free; 

He  sings  and  laughs,  he  passes  on,  unheeded. 

What  recks  he  of  the  future  ?    He  '11  ne'er  lack 

A  strip  of  velvet  for  his  winter  suit, 

A  place  to  lay  his  head,  a  bit  of  bread 

Earned  by  his  quips  and  cranks.    He  sleeps  all  night. 

And  has  no  ghastly  dreams,  nor  need  defend 

His  life  against  the  plots  of  paid  assassins. 

He  wakes  and  thinks  of  nought.    How  blest  is  he  I 

His  words  are  empty  sound,  his  life  a  dream. 

And  when  he  nears  the  goal  where  all  things  end,      * 

Death's  scythe,  which  spareth  none,  will  seem  a  toy, 

A  plaything,  to  that  grey-haired  child.     Meanwhile, 

His  voice,  if  we  would  laugh,  or  haply  weep, 

Gives  forth  whatever  note  we  may  desire, 

Chatters  incessantly,  and  has  a  song 

For  all  emergencies.     His  animation 

Covers  profound  repose.     The  living  toy 

Of  other  men,  a  hollow,  echoing  head, 

That  babbles  like  a  shallow,  purling  brook, 

He  quivers  at  the  slightest  shock,  more  prompt 

To  vibrate  than  the  little  bells  he  wears. 
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That  fool  would  never  take  the  insensate  pains, 

As  I  do,  to  confine  the  whole  wide  world 

Within  his  mind;  no  pregnant  words,  or  sighs 

Instinct  with  meaning  come  from  out  his  heart 

Like  flames  from  the  volcano.     And  his  soul  — 

Has  he  a  soul  ?  —  doth  slumber  ceaselessly. 

When  morning  comes  he  knows  not  what  he  did 

The  night  before.     He  has  no  memory ; 

Ah  me !  how  blest  he  is !     Never,  at  night, 

His  mind  disturbed  by  dark  and  gloomy  thoughts, 

Hastening  along  some  sombre  corridor, 

Fears  he  to  turn,  lest  he  should  see  a  ghost. 

He  has  no  wish  that  he  might  be  forgot, 

Nor  that,  in  all  the  twelve  months  of  the  year, 

There  was  no  thirtieth  of  January ! 

Ah !  wretched  Cromwell !  thou  art  envious 

E'en  of  thy  fool.     Thou  art  omnipotent; 

To  what  good  end  hast  thou  employed  thy  life  ? 

[A  pause. 
Thou  reignest;  o'er  the  terror-stricken  world 
Thy  sway  extends.     How  dearly  dost  thou  pay 
For  all  this  grandeur !     Thou  abandoned  art 
By  every  party ;  by  the  people  spurned ; 
Thy  family  is  with  thy  star  at  war, 
And,  forcing  thee  to  make  its  will  thy  law, 
Doth  pull  thee  to  and  fro,  and  here  and  there, 
By  thy  king's  cloak!     And  even  thine  own  son! 
0  God !     I  am  abhorred  by  every  one, 
And  everything  combines  to  overwhelm  me. 
I've  enemies,  aflame  with  bitter  hate, 
Throughout    the    world  —  and    elsewhere,    too,    I 

doubt  — 
E'en  in  the  tomb !  —  But  better  days  will  come, 
It  may  be. —  Better  days !  what  do  I  say  ? 
For  fifteen  years  past,  my  destiny 
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Hath  gone  its  way  as  by  a  miracle. 

What  wish  had  I  that  was  not  gratified? 

The  nations  'neath  my  yoke  have  bent  their  necks. 

I  've  but  to  say  the  word  to  be  made  king 

To-morrow. —  In  my  most  delirious  dreams 

Have  I  e'er  dreamed  of  greater  eminence? 

Reformer,  conqueror,  and  judge  and  king  — 

Have  I  not  reached  my  goal  ?  —  A  noble  end, 

In  sooth,  to  play  the  archer  at  this  gate, 

On  sentry-go,  for  hire ! —  What  outward  pomp ! 

What  inward  bitterness ! 

[Another  pause. 

A  frigid  night  I 
'Twill  soon  be  twelve  o'clock,  when  every  ghost 
Comes  from  his  coffin  forth  and  shows  his  murderer 
His  bloodstained  hand,  his  fatal,  gaping  wound, 
And  on  his  winding-sheet  a  bloody  stain !  — 
But  what  new  dream  is  this?    A  grievous  thing 
It  is  to  be  alone !  —  Am  I  a  child? 
Ah  me !  would  that  I  were !  —  That  curs&d  Jew, 
With  all  the  horrid  visions  he  evoked, 
Left  me  a-creep  with  fright ;  he  chilled  my  blood, — 
I  tremble  even  now. —  It  is  so  cold !  — 
To  counteract  his  sacrilegious  words, 
Suppose  that  I  repeat  the  sacred  verse 
'Gainst  sorcery? 

[A  clock  begins  to  strike  midnight  with  slow  strokes* 
Wliat  noise  is  that  ?  —  The  clock !  it  is  the  time ! 

\H e  listens. 
I  ne'er  had  heard  it  at  the  midnight  hour. 
'Tis  like  a  knell !  'tis  like  a  weeping  voice ! 

[He  pauses  and  listens  again. 
'Twas  it  that  struck  a  martyr's  final  hour ! 
[After  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock. 
Midnight !  —  I  am  alone !  —  Should  I  invoke 
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The  saints? 

[Sound  of  footsteps  behind  the  trees. 
Ah !  now  I  am  at  ease  once  more ! 
Here  are  my  murderers ! 


Scene  3. —  The  Same?,  Lord  Ormond,  Lord  Eose- 
bery, Lord  Drogheda,  Lord  Clifford,  Doc- 
tor Jenkins,  Sedley,  Sir  Peter  Downie, 
Sir  William  Murray. 

[The  Cavaliers  enter  stealthily,  Lords  Ormond  and 
Eosebery  at  their  head.  They  wear  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  with  brims  turned  down,  and 
ample  cloaks,  the  skirts  raised  by  their  long 
swords.  They  are  talking  together  in  low  tones. 
—  Cromwell  replaces  his  musket  on  his  shoul- 
der and  takes  his  stand  under  the  archway  of 
the  postern. 

Eosebery  [to  the  others. 

This  is  the  place. 

Ormond.  'Tis  so.     I  know  it  well. 

[Pointing  to  the  gate  in  whose  shadow  Cromwell 
stands  concealed. 

The  royal  hunt  did  enter  here  of  yore. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  'Tis  they.  At  last  I  know  with 
whom  I  deal ! 

Downie  [to  Lord  Ormond. 

Wilmot  should  meet  us  here. 

Cromwell  [shrugging  his  shoulders,  aside. 

He's  far  too  clever. 

Drogheda  [to  Downie.]  But  can  he  ?  Must  he  not 
give  precedence 

To  his  official  duties  ?    Thinkest  thou 

The  collar  for  his  neck  is  over  large  ? 
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Cromwell    [aside.']     Assassins!   you  will  wear   the 

like  ere  long; 
And  Hainan's  gibbet's  none  too  high  for  you ! 
Ormond    [to  the  Cavaliers.]     Moreover,  he'd  have 

dangered  our  success; 
And  if  he  be  detained,  I  deem  it  cause 
For  gratulation. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  So  do  I,  in  truth. 

Ormond.    .With  Wilmot  I  am  always  terrified. 
But  we  draw  near  the  end. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  ,rTis  the  fit  word. 

Ormond.     See  to  what  point  Wilmot  is  mad,  my 

friends. 
Old  Noll  a  pretty  daughter  hath,  'tis  said. 
Wilmot  's  enamoured  of  her ;  nought  care  I 
For  that. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Audacious  villain ! 
Ormond  [continuing.]  He  hath  writ 

A  madrigal  in  honour  of  the  maid. 
A  Wilmot  play  at  rhyming,  save  the  mark ! 
But,  worse  than  that,  forgetting  what  is  due 
My  age  and  rank,  he  would  have  read  it  to  me  I 
I  the  affront  received  as  it  deserved ! 
But  lo !  when  I,  in  agonized  suspense, 
Awaited  news  of  him,  there  came  a  letter  — 
A  letter  of  importance,  so  'twas  said. 
In  eager  haste  I  open  it  and  find 
Fast-sealed  therein  the  cursed  madrigal 
Commemorating  little  Cromwell's  charms! 
Cromwell    [aside.]     My   Frances!   in  my   presence 

thus  to  talk  of  her ! 
Eosehery  [laughing,  to  Lord  Ormond. 
Such  persecution  is  past  bounds,  my  lord  I 
Downie  [laughing.]     To  make  one  read  his  verses, 
as  it  were, 
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In  the  King's  name.     F  faith  His  like  a  poet ! 
Ormond.     But    list    to    this.     After    these    verses, 

sealed 
With  such  judicious  forethought,  I  received 
From  Kochester  a  second  message  —  that 
Which  at  this  moment  doth  unite  us  here. 
And,  gentlemen,  'twas  just  a  roll  of  parchment 
With  a  pink  ribbon  tied. 
All  the  Cavaliers.  Is  't  possible? 

Ormond.     See  how  that  idiot  doth  expose  us  all. 
Clifford.    "lis  shocking!     Does  he  deem  such  tricks 

jocose  ? 
Ormond.     The  message  was  entrusted,  it  is  true, 
To  Willis.     But  it  might  have  chanced  to  fall 
Into  unfriendly  hands ! 

Rosebery.  Then  nought  were  left 

But  flight. 

Jenkins.  Upon  what  frail  supports  one  leans! 

I  shudder  when  I  think  how  many  things 
Fate  sometimes  on  a  madman's  head  doth  balance. 
At  the  first  change  of  wind,  the  slightest  sound, 
The  towering  structure  falls,  and  in  a  night, 
A  throne,  a  nation,  mayhap  a  whole  world, 
Doth  vanish! 

Sedley.  But  methinks  that  Davenant 

Is  missing,  too! 

Ormond.  Bah !  Davenant,  a  clown, 

A  mountebank,  a  poet ! —  He  's  in  hiding ! 
Count  if  you  will  on  such  base  churls  as  he ! 
Downie.     Our  good  friend  Eichard  Cromwell,  by  the 

way, 
The  usurper's  son,  's  in  prison.     Did  you  know? 
A  traitor  — 

Drogheda.        Ay,  poor  Eichard ! 
Cromwell  [aside.]  Poor,  indeed ! 
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Poor  parricide ! 

Rosebery.  He's  such  a  boon  companion ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Is  't  so? 

Sedley  [to  Rosebery. 

His  father,  I  believe  has  learned 

That  he  this  morning  drank  to  the  King's  health? 
[Rosebery  replies  with  an  affirmative  nod. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     The  traitor ! 

Ormond.  Look  you,  gentlemen,  in  words 

The  time  is  passing.    Let 's  begin  to  act. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Before  my  eyes  their  plot  's  de- 
veloping. 

To  all  these  rats  of  Egypt,  this  king's  crew, 

We  will  throw  Whitehall  open  like  a  trap. 

Wilmot  's  the  bait,  and  Cromwell  is  the  spring, 

Which  closes  suddenly  that  none  escape. 

Ormond  [to  the  Cavaliers,  in  an  undertone. 

Let  us  accost  the  soldier. 

[He  walks  toward  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  [presenting  his  musket.]     Who  goes  there  ? 

Ormond  [to  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone. 

Brother  —  Cologne  ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]  I've  not  the  countersign! 

What's  to  be  done  ? 

Ormond.  Cologne  ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]  What  to  reply? 

[Lord  Ormond,  amazed  at  the  sentinel's  silence, 
steps  back  with  an  air  of  distrust. 

Rosebery  [to  Lord  Ormond.]     Well,  whaf  s  the  mat- 
ter? 

Ormond  [pointing  to  Cromwell. 

He  does  not  speak. 

Rosebery.  What  if,  by  any  chance, 

Cromwell 's  become  suspicious  of  our  plot 
fc  And  changed  the  guard  ? 
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[The  Cavaliers,  in  manifest  inquietude,  gather  about 

Lord  Ormond. 
Ormond.  When  one  has  ta'en  the  risk 

In  schemes  like  this,  to  falter  's  to  lose  all. 
We  must  go  forward. 

[He  walks  toward  Cromwell  again. 
Cromwell  [aside.']     ,    'Twould  arouse  distrust 
To  make  their  way  too  easy. 

[To  Lord  Ormond.]     Who  goes  there? 
Ormond.    Cologne  ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Ah !  how  shall  I  them  overreach  ? 
Without  the  countersign  how  them  ensnare? 
Ormond  [to  the  Cavaliers  who  have  withdrawn  to  a 

corner  of  the  stage  at  the  right. 
Still  silent ! 
Clifford  [earnestly,  in  an  undertone. 

Then  let's  kill  the  sentinel ! 
Jenkins  [to  Clifford,  in  an  undertone. 
What !  send  a  soul  headlong  before  God's  throne 
Ere  it  has  even  time  to  say  a  prayer  ? 
Clifford  [to  Jenkins,  in  an  undertone. 
What  matters  it  ? 
Ormond  [to  Clifford,  in  an  undertone. 

But  strike  a  man  behind? 
Clifford  [to  Ormond,  in  an  undertone. 
We  must  pass  in,  my  lord.     I  grieve  for  him. 
*All  [to  Ormond,  in  undertones. 
Yes,  let  us  kill  the  man ! 

Jenkins  [in  an  undertone.]         All  stained  with  sin, 
Send  him  before  his  judge ! 
All  [in  undertones.]  Yes,  let  him  die ! 

Cromwell  [aside. 
What  are  they  saying  there? 
[The  Cavaliers  draw  their  daggers  and  walk  toward 
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Cromwell.    Sir    William    Murray    detains 

them. 
Murray.  With  deference, 

You  all  are  wrong.     This  man  is  one  of  us, 
I  am  full  sure.     For  were  it  otherwise, 
Seeing  us  grouped  together  by  this  wall, 
He  would  long  since  have  given  the  alarm. 
I  doubt  not  that  a  little  gold,  my  lords, 
Will  speedily  disarm  him.    We  have  nought 
To  fear,  save  for  our  purses,  from  this  man. 
If  he  speaks  not,  it  is  because  he  wants 
A  few  gold  pieces  more.    If  he  is  deaf, 
Hears  not  your  countersign,  it  is  because 
He  has  the  greedy  humour  of  the  Saints. 
'Twere  better  far  to  buy  a  new  safe-conduct 
Than  poniard  him  —  for  that  would  make  a  noise. 
Rosebery.     Murray  is  right.    In  sooth,  the  boorish 

lout 
Would  not  forbear  to  cry  that  he  was  murdered. 
Clifford  [sighing. 
Ah,  well !  then  let  us  treat. 

Downie.  Ill  fortune  wills 

That  we  are  very  ill  supplied  with  funds. 
Sedley.    This  Cromwell  is  a  thief !    To  confiscate 
Our  brig  as  contraband !     And  on  the  throne, 
The  English  throne,  this  chief  of  brigands  sits ! 
Ormond.     That  hoary-headed  clipper  of  good  crowns, 
The  Jew  Manasseh  hath  advanced  to  me 
A  sum  of  money;  but  'tis  spent. —  But,  stay! 
I  had  a  purse  from  Eochester  — 

He  feels  in  his  doublet.]        'Tis  here. 

He  takes  a  purse  from  his  pocket. 
Rosebery.     Most  timely  succour ! 
Clifford  [pointing  to  Cromwell. 

'Tis  a  monstrous  shame 
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To  count  out  honest  crowns  to  yonder  bigot 
Whom  we  so  readily  could  recompense 
With  a  good  dagger-thrust ! 
Ormond  [handing  the  purse  to  Murray. 

Sir  William  Murray, 
Pray  undertake  the  bargain  to  conclude. 
Better  than  we  you  know  these  Saints,  their  ways. 
Murray  [taking  the  purse. 
Fear  nought. 
Cromwell  [as  Murray  walks  toward  him,  aside. 

Ah !  they  have  held  a  council.    'Sdeath ! 
Was  ever  mortal  man  in  such  a  plight, 
For  a  mere  nothing  —  for  a  single  word ! 
They  would  go  in,  and  I  would  let  them  in. 
An  understanding  we  should  quickly  reach. 
Murray  [aside.']     I  needs  must  manage  shrewdly. 
Cromwell  [to  Murray,  as  he  approaches. 

Who  goes  there  ? 
Murray.    A  saint. 
Cromwell  [aside.]     The  hypocrite ! 
Murray.  Blest  be  the  steel 

That  girds  your  waist ! 
Cromwell  [aside.]  To  be  by  Eoyalists 

Thus  blest  is  sweet  indeed ! 
Murray  [aside.]  To  these  evangelists 

One  needs  must  speak  in  their  own  chosen  tongue. 
[Aloud.]     Brother,  upon  her  tower  Zion  had 
Archers  on  guard,  who  to  each  other  called 
By  night  and  day.    You  do  resemble  them. 
Cromwell.     Much  thanks. 
Murray.  The  night  is  cool. 

Cromwell.  'Tis  even  so. 

Murray.    The  bird  sleeps  in  its  nest,  and  in  their 

stalls 
The  cattle;  all  things  sleep,  save  you  alone. 
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Cromwell.     I  do  my  destiny  fulfil. 

Murray.  'Twere  better  far 

To  sleep  in  a  good  bed. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  Better  for  thee. 

Murray.     Standing  upon  the  frozen  ground,  alone, 

Your  shoulder  by  a  heavy  musket  bruised, 

You  wake  and  watch ;  and  he  whose  cross  you  bear, 

Cromwell,  your  chief,  is  sleeping  peacefully. 

Cromwell.  Ah !  think'st  thou  so  ?  It  cannot  be,  my 
friend. 

For  Cromwell  doth  not  sleep  when  I  'm  awake. 

Murray.  With  what  false  tales  he  doth  delight  your 
ear! 

Cromwell.    And  so  thou  dost  believe  that  he 's  asleep  ? 

Murray.    Ay,  I  am  sure  of  it.    To  you  he  owes 

That  blest  tranquillity  and  slumber  sweet. 

He  takes  the  pleasure,  leaves  to  you  the  pain. 

Cromwell.     In  sooth,  it  is  ill  done. 

Murray  [aside.']  Now  our  success 

Is  sure.     He  is  dissatisfied  — 'tis  well ! 

[Aloud. 

For  recompense  of  such  devoted  service, 

Does  your  great  Cromwell  even  know  your  name? 

Cromwell.     I  think  so. 

Murray  [shrugging  his  shoulders.]  Bah !  how  inno- 
cent you  are! 

How  simple-minded! 

Cromwell  [aside.]        'Tis  a  cunning  knave  I 

Murray.  Think  you  that  Cromwell,  from  his  splen- 
did throne, 

Would  condescend  to  look  so  low  as  you?  — 

Xay,  nay,  he  does  not  even  know  your  name, 

My  friend.     'Tis  sure ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]  He  's  sure  of  everything; 

Save  that  he  '11  have  his  head  in  place  to-morrow  1 
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'Twould  seem  that  he  did  make  me  what  I  am. 

Murray.    »You  look  to  be  a  worthy  man,  my  friend; 

But  you  pretend  to  know  more  than  myself 

Touching  these  matters. 

Cromwell.  I  am  in  the  wrong. 

Murray.    I  grew  to  manhood  in  the  late  King's  court. 

Cromwell  [aside.']     The  idiot!  he  doth  forget  him- 
self. 

False  to  his  role,  the  Cavalier  so  soon 

Doth  show  his  skin  beneath  the  Puritan. 

Murray.    All  courts,  my  friend,  at  bottom  are  the 
same. 

You  knew  not  that,  I  '11  wager? 

Cromwell  [aside.]  He  is  deep  I 

Murray.    To  this  man  Cromwell  you  devote  your 
life? 

Cromwell.    Assuredly. 

Murray.  Well !  shed  your  blood  for  him 

To  the  last  drop ;  he  '11  pay  less  heed  to  it, 

I  promise  you,  than  to  the  stream  that  flows 

Beneath  the  bridge,  be  it  or  clear  or  foul ! 

Cromwell.     Methinks  that  I  am  nearer  to  his  heart. 

Murray.    How  soft  you  are !    What  cares  he,  on  his 
height, 

Whether  you  be  a  dead  or  living  man  ? 

Cromwell.    What  knowest  thou  thereon  ? 

Murray.  Psha !  is  your  life 

In  any  wise  linked  with  his  fate  ?    Wherein  ? 

Cromwell   [aside.']     For  thy  undoing  —  more  than 
thou  dost  dream ! 

Murray.    And  do  you  not  expect  a  recompense  ? 

Is  it  not  time  that  he  should  it  bestow  ? 

For  is  it  not  a  monstrous,  crying  shame, 

You  a  mere  private,  when,  as  I  dare  swear, 

[You  rarely  leave  him  ? 
19 
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Cromwell.  Never. 

Murray.  You  have  been 

In  all  his  wars  ? 

Cromwell.  I  have. 

Murray.  What  scores  there  be 

Of  sergeants  whose  deserts  are  less  than  yours ! 

Cromwell  [aside.']     A  long  stride  that  toward  capti- 
vating me. 

[Aloud.]     Thou  flatterer ! 

Murray.  Not  so.    WTiat !    I,  presume 

To  treat  you  with  such  insolence!     In  sooth, 

Is  he  so  great  a  captain? 

Cromwell  [aside.]  Malapert! 

Murray.    Look    you  —  with    all    his    palaces,    and 
guards, 

And  carriages  of  state,  what  is  this  Cromwell, 

Concerning  whom  so  much  ado  is  made? 

A  soldier  like  yourself. 

Cromwell.  No  more  than  that. 

Murray  [aside.]     Our  cause  is  won! 

[Aloud.]     He  is  no  more  than  yon. 

Cromwell.    'Tis  true ! 

Murray.       Then  wherefore  serve  him  on  your  knees? 

Cromwell.     I  serve  him  not. 

Murray  [aside.]  'Tis  well !  his  feet  are  caught 

Already  in  my  net. 

[Aloud.]     Why  should  not  yon, 

As  well  as  he,  possess  the  place  he  holds? 

Cromwell.     In  truth,  the  change  would  never  be  dis- 
covered. 

Murray.    'Twould  not,  indeed!  a  soldier  for  a  sol- 
dier! 

In  heaven's  name,  how  is  it  possible 

This  duty  to  perform,  which  me  abhors? 

For  this  so  irksome  trade,  what  is  your  pay? 
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Cromwell.    I  am  not  paid. 

Murray.  Not  paid !     Upon  my  word ! 

Old  soldiers  so  ill-used!     I  pity  you. 

Cromwell  [aside. 

He  pities  me ! 

Murray. '  To  keep  him,  without  pay ! 

Cromwell's  a  tyrant ! 

Cromwell  [aside.']  Here  we  go  again! 

Murray.     My  anger  chokes  me ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]  Touching  interest ! 

Murray  [taking  his  hand. 

I  fain  would  succour  you,  and,  more  than  that, 

Avenge  you. 

Cromwell.        What!  avenge  me? 

Murray.  Ay,  on  Cromwell. 

Cromwell.    On  Cromwell  ? 

Murray.  Open  yonder  gate  to  us. 

Let  Judith  be  struck  down  by  Holof ernes. 

Cromwell.    Nay,  Holofernes  rather,  should'st  thou 

say, 
By  Judith.    You  misquote  your  Bible,  sir. 
Murray.    Well  said. 

Cromwell.     Your  beard,  methinks,  is  something  black 
For  Judith. 

Murray  [aside.]     Why  the  deuce  did  I  recall 
That  tale  ?     For  Judith  was,  in  fact,  a  woman. 
What  odds? 

[Aloud.]     My  friend,  to  Cromwell  while  he  sleeps, 
Let  us  have  access.    'Twill  advantage  thee. 
Cromwell.     Ah!  think'st  thou  so? 
Murray.  What  matters  it  to  thee 

That  half  a  score  of  men  pass  through  yon  gate  ? 
At  this  blest  moment  fortune  comes  to  thee 
While  thou  'rt  asleep,  as  'twere. 
Cromwell.  Asleep,  thou  say'st? 
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Murray  {handing  him  a  purse. 

Accept  this  handsel.     Thou  hast  nought  to  do, 

Save  to  say  Whitehall  when  one  says  Cologne. 

Cromwell  [aside.']     Whitehall's  the  countersign ! 

Murray.  Pray,  take  this  gold. 

We  pay. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     And  so  do  1 1 . 

[Aloud,  taking  the  purse.]     Thanks,  'tis  a  debt 
I  owe  to  you. 

Murray.  And  thou  wilt  stand  on  guard 

For  us,  during  the  interlude. 
Cromwell.  I  will. 

Murray.    'Tis  well. 

[Offering  his  hand. 
Your  hand !    By  heav'n !  a  worthy  fellow. 
Cromwell.    But  tell  me,  when  you've  Cromwell  in 

your  hands, 
What  will  you  do  with  him  ? 

Murray.  Why,  first  of  all  — 

I  think  —  yes,  we  shall  kill  him, —  nothing  more. 
Cromwell.     A  trifling  matter. 
Murray.  We  shall  be  content 

With  a  swift  and  painless  death.    No  one  of  us 
Is  cruel. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  I'll  not  be  crueller  than  you. 

Murray.    Is  it  agreed  ? 
Cromwell.  Thou  said'st  it. 

Murray  [to  the  Cavaliers  waiting  at  a  corner  of  the 

stage.]  Come,  and  quickly. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  Levite,  we 
Obtain  admission  to  the  sanctuary. 
I  made  no  doubt  of  it. 
Ormond  [to  Murray.]     Is  't  done? 
Murray.  TMb  done. 
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Ormond  [to  the  Cavaliers. 

Let  us  go  forward. 

[The   Cavaliers  form   by   twos  and  march   toward 

Cromwell,  who  presents  his  musket. 
Cromwell.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Ormond.  Cologne. 

Cromwell.    Whitehall.    Pass  on. 
Ormond  [aside.']  'Tis  well ! 

Cromwell    [watching    the    Cavaliers    as    they   pass 

through  the  gate.]  So  far,  so  good. 

Ormond  [to  Murray,  in  an  undertone. 
Murray,  remain,  and  have  an  eye  to  him. 
[To  Cromwell.]     Tell  me,  my  brother,  where  we 

may  find  Cromwell. 
Cromwell.    In   the   apartment   called   the   Painted 

Chamber. 
Ormond    [to    Cromwell.]     Our   footsteps   by   the 

darkness  are  concealed ; 
But  none  the  less  keep  careful  watch,  my  friend. 
Cromwell.     Fear  nought. 

Ormond  [joyously.]     At  last !  —  I  near  the  longed- 
for  goal ; 
And  my  last  years  are  crowned  with  victory. 
Cromwell  is  mine.     Soon  shall  I  hold  him  fast. 
The  chance  for  which  I  prayed  to  Heaven  has  come : 
Cromwell  is  fast  asleep  and  in  my  power ! 
Him  Heaven  to  my  mercy  doth  give  o'er. 
Cromwell  [looking  after  him,  aside. 
That   which   one   asks   of   Heaven,   hell   sometimes 

grants. 
[Ormond  rushes  through  the  gate,  through  which  all 

the  other  Cavaliers  except  Murray  have  already 

passed. 
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Scene  4. — Cromwell,  Sir  William  Murray,  the 
Jesters  still  in  their  hiding-place. 

Cromwell  [his  eyes  fixed  on  the  postern. 

They're  in  the  trap ! 

Murray  [rubbing  his  hands.]     At  last  we've  reached 

our  goal! 
This  mighty  Cromwell,  he  who  hath  no  peer 
In  the  whole  world,  this  famous  general, 
This  clever  statesman  to  whom  Europe  sings 
Eternal  hymns  of  praise,  this  master-mind, 
This  hero,  for  whose  stature  Europe  deems 
The  sceptre  of  this  realm  too  light,  the  throne 
Too  narrow,  lets  himself  be  caught  at  last, 
E'en  as  a  wingless  bird,  by  eight  poor  fools 
Who  have  not  'twixt  them  all  a  pair  of  brains ! 
For  I'm  the  only  one  whose  brain  is  sound. 
Without  me  nothing  had  been  done,  i*  faith !  — 
Cromwell,  a  vagabond,  adventurer, 
Hardly  a  gentleman,  reign  over  kings, 
Like  any  Eoman  Caesar !  —  But  these  kings 
May  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  us  now  I 
The  man  whose  power  curtailed  their  ancient  rights, 
Surprised  in  his  own  palace !  —  and  by  us ! 
What  ignominy !  —  Fifteen  years  and  more 
The  world  has  dubbed  him  genius. 
[Turning  to  Cromwell,  who  is  listening  without 

evidence  of  excitement. 

Think  of  it, 
My  friend !     Because  he  won  some  paltry  battles ! 
Cromwell  [aside.']     In  which  thou  hadst  no. part! 
Murray.  Because  with  words 

And  sermons  and  grimaces  he  is  apt 
To  please  the  crowd  and  stir  the  multitude, 
The  world  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet,  instead 
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Of  hooting  him !     A  clown  who  knows  not  how 

To  make  a  bow ! 

Cromwell  [aside, ,]  He  may  not  know  himself, 

But  teaches  others. 

Murray.  What  I  say  is  true. 

His  manner  —  almost  it  resembles  yours. 

Cromwell.    Almost  ? 

Murray.  Yes,  you  do  bear  yourself  in  arms 

E'en  as  a  soldier  should;  you  do  not  raise 

Your  eyes  too  high.     You  have  the  graceful  port 

Of  a  Swiss  reiter,  for  the  headlong  charge 

Or  for  the  drill-field. 

Cromwell.  You  are  much  too  kind. 

Murray.    No,  each  man  to  his  trade ;  you  would  not 

choose, 
Before  a  nation's  eyes,  to  simulate 
A  court,  and  hoist  yourself  upon  the  throne. 
The  stuff  whereof  your  Cromwell  is  composed 
Is  measured  by  your  yard-stick.     Is  it  not 
Absurd  for  Noll  to  dare  to  show  himself 
Upon  the  royal  platform  in  broad  day  ?  ^ 

His  fortune  is  a  wondrous  freak  of  fate. 
Last  night  he  was  so  awkward  at  the  audience ! 
Cromwell.     And  wert  thou  present  ? 
Murray.  Do  not  call  me  "  thou/' 

My  friend !     We  cannot  walk  with  equal  step. 
I  am  a  noble  Scotsman,  you  must  know. 
Men  of  your  sort  before  my  carriage  run. 
Know  you  that  on  my  crest  I  have  a  wolf  ? 
Moreover,  under  good  King  James  the  First 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  chastised 
As  proxy  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Cromwell.  'Tis  true, 

Our  rank  is  not  the  same. 
Murray.  No,  happily ! 
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Cromwell.    Let  us  return  to  where  we  were  before. 

Sometimes,  'twould  seem,  you  have  consorted  with 

This  Cromwell,  now  the  object  of  your  scorn  ? 

Murray.    Ay,  for  a  purpose.     One  cannot  fight  on 

For  ever,  like  Montrose. 

Cromwell.  I  understand : 

My  gentleman  some  goodly  office  sought 

At  the  vile  tyrant's  hands,  pending  the  time 

When  he  could  sell  him  to  the  outlawed  King. 

Murray.    How  blunt  you  are ! 

Cromwell.  I  know  nought  of  fine  words. 

Murray  [aside.]     The  fellow ! 

Cromwell.  You  were  ill  received  by  Cromwell, 

Your  prayer  denied,  perchance  ? 

Murray.  Denied  ?  ah,  no ! 

Cromwell  [aside. 

How  he  doth  lie ! 

Murray.  Nay,  on  the  contrary, 

The  bear  to  me  was  most  obsequious. 

He  felt  the  compliment  I  paid  to  him, 

And  left  me  free  to  choose  among  the  gifts 

At  his  disposal. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  Ay,  between  the  door 

And  window. 

[Aloud.]     Why,  then,  turn  against  h\ir\  now? 
Murray.     Oh!  I  reflected.    How  consent  to  serve 
A  churl  who  reigns  like  some  jack-corporal 
Giving  an  order ;  a  mere  clodhopper 
Who  tries  to  smile  at  you  but  shows  his  teeth, 
And  answers  a  salute  with  knees  turned  in? 
Cromwell.     I  understand. 

Murray.  And  then  I  learned  his  fall 

Was  near  at  hand. 

Cromwell.  WTiereon  the  right  divine 

Of  th'  exiled  Stuarts  to  your  mind  recurred?. 
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Murray.    The  Stuarts'  right  and  Cromwell's  clown- 

ishness, 
My  friends  all  urging  me  in  one  direction, 
Success  against  so  pitiful  a  wretch 
Being  beyond  dispute,  I  joined  this  plot. 
Cromwell.    Your  arguments  I  follow  and  approve. 
Murray.    Look  you,  my  friend !    We  stand  for  prin- 
ciple. 
William  the  Norman  violated  it ; 
But  he  repaired  the  error  in  due  time 
By  marrying  his  son,  Henry  the  First, 
To  Maud  of  Scotland,  in  his  early  youth. 
The  Stuarts  from  the  Athelings  and  them 
Trace  their  descent  in  an  unbroken  line. 
It  follows  thence  that  our  King  Charles  the  Second, 
Sprung  from  both  races,  in  himself  unites 
The  rights  of  Saxon  and  of  Norman,  both. 
Cromwell.    'Tis  plain. 

[4stde.]     I  understand  this  reasoning 
But  ill. 

Murray.        I  leave  the  question  to  your  judgment. 
Cromwell  [aside.]     He  chooses  well  his  judge,  upon 

my  word ! 
Murray.    The  claim  of  our  young  King  is  clear  as 

day. 
Cromwell.    Doubtless. 

Murray.  Nathless  a  Cromwell  doth  contest  it  I 

Is  't  not  unheard-of  that  this  turkey-vulture, 
Should  leave  his  barnyard  for  the  eagle's  nest. 
If  he  had  talent,  well !     But  I  repeat, 
'Tis  Jericho  a-crumbling  without  trumpet. 
Cromwell  [aside.]     Well  said! 
Murray.  His  destiny  doth  ever  march 

Toward  the  throne ;  but  'tis  a  phantom  vain 
Which  fades  to  nothing  if  it  be  but  touched. 
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Cromwell  [ironically.']     An  idol  —  head  of  gold  and 

feet  of  wax ! 
Murray.    A  paltry  creature  I  have  always  thought 

him. 
Mere  reputation  does  not  me  deceive 
I  have  judged  Cromwell.     That  man  would  be  king! 
What  times  we  live  in !    He  has  not  the  art 
To  foil  a  plot,  anticipate  a  ruse ! 
Why  you  yourself  are  many  times  more  shrewd 
Than  the  besotted  fool  who  at  this  hour 
Is  taken  in  his  bed ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]  If  he  but  knew 

How  truly  he  doth  speak,  the  idiot ! 
Murray.    Thinks  he  His  such  a   simple  thing  to 

reign? 
He,  king !     I  would  not  have  him  for  a  courtier. 
Cromwell.    You  would  be  well  advised. 
Murray.  We  may  agree 

That  he  is  skilled  in  brewing  goodly  beer. 
But  hath  he  right  to  bear  the  bassinet 
And  gambieref    At  most,  no  more  than  these. 
Upstart  nobility.    And  is  his  name 
Equal  in  lustre  to  his  trusty  Milton's? 
Cromwell  [aside.]     Impertinent! 
Murray.  He's  not  content  to  be 

A  brewer  of  renown,  but  needs  must  play 
The  great  man,  ape  the  tyrants  and  the  heroes ! 
Are  not  such  petty  squires  ridiculous  ? 
He  learns  to  yoke  the  people  to  his  car, 
The  hydra  to  subdue,  the  world  to  rule, — 
WTiile  brewing  beer ! 
Cromwell  [aside.]        The  villain ! 
Murray.  And  because 

Chance  served  him  well,  he  deems  himself  a  Capet, 
A  Moses,  or  a  Caesar,  by  my  faith ! 
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But  that  a  Warwick  should  descend  so  low 

As  to  accept  this  pinchbeck  king  as  cousin, 

Doth  pass  my  comprehension ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]  Thou  chameleon, 

That  grovelled  at  my  feet  but  yesterday ! 

Murray  [as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 

I'  faith,  I  am  an  arrant  simpleton! 

Cromwell.    Wherein. 

Murray.  The  while  our  falcons  seize  their  prey, 

They  leave  me  here,  so  that,  as  well  may  be, 

If  guerdons  be  dispensed,  they'll  have  them  all ! 

Cromwell  [aside. 

Thou  grasping  knave ! 

Murray.  Would  they  reserve  for  me 

My  portion  due  ?    I,  an  old  sparrow-hawk, 

To  cool  my  heels  below !     Nay,  nay !  I,  too, 

Propose  to  earn  my  sovereign's  gratitude. 

Cromwell.     Believe  me,  you  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Murray.     I  choose  to  put  my  hand  on  the  old  devil, 

As  well  as  they ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Go,  then,  in  Heaven's  name ! 

Murray  [pressing  his  hand. 

Thou  renderest  us  a  service  past  all  price ! 

But  when  the  account  is  finally  adjusted, 

I'll  not  forget  thee ;  thou  shalt  be,  I  swear, 

A  corporal !  [Exit. 

Cromwell  [alone,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

Go,  seek,  and  thou  shalt  find ! 
A  misbegotten  courtier  measure  me 
By  his  short  rule !     A  strutting  peacock  scream 
At  the  high-soaring  eagle ! 

[Enter  Manasseh,  walking  cautiously,  a  dark  lan- 
tern in  his  hand. 
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Scene  5. —  Cromwell,  Manasseh. 

Manasseh  [not  seeing  Cromwell. 
Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second,  Puritans 
And  Cavaliers, —  they're  Christians,  all  of  them ! 
Cromwell  [recognizing  Manasseh  as  a  ray  of  light 

from  his  lantern  falls  upon  him. 
God !  'tis  that  horrid  Jew !    Why  comes  he  here? 
And  from  what  tomb  ? 

Manasseh  [still  not  seeing  Cromwell,  who  listens. 

Of  the  two  rival  parties, 
What  matters  it  to  me  which  gains  the  day? 
In  either  case  good  Christian  blood  will  flow 
In  rivers ;  so  at  least  I  dare  to  hope. 
That  is  the  merit  of  conspiracies. 
Whether  Lord  Ormond  Oliver  doth  kill 
Or  Oliver  doth  foil  him,  on  this  spot 
The  destinies  of  both  will  be  fulfilled. 
I  fain  would  witness  it.    All  things,  meseems, 
Do  threaten  Cromwell  — 
Cromwell  [aside."]  Traitor! 

Manasseh  [raising  his  eyes  toward  the  sky.]     Ay,  all 

things 
Except  the  stars  in  heaven.    His  end  draws  nigh, 
'Twould  seem ;  but  none  the  less  his  star  shines  on 
Still  pure  and  bright ;  and  vainly  do  I  con 
The  lines  that  cross  his  hand :  I  see  therein 
No  danger  to  be  feared  —  save  for  to-morrow. 
Cromwell.     To-morrow!    What  says  he?    Now,  by 

my  faith, 
These  damned  astrologers  are  charlatans. 
E'en  in  their  monologues ! 

Manasseh.  What  matters  it? 

Ormond  or  Cromwell  —  one  must  be  undone. 
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They'll  soon  be  tearing  at  each  other's  throats. 

[Gazing  at  the  starry  shy. 

How  lovely  is  the  night ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]  This  impious  Jew 

After  yon  babbling  courtier !     The  vile  crow 

Succeeds  the  magpie.    Kuthless,  undismayed, 

Without  remorse,  he  hastens  hitherward, 

To  seek  upon  the  field  his  feast  of  corpses. 

Manasseh  [with  his  glass  turned  upon  the  shy. 

Meanwhile,  till  the  conspirators  appear, 

I'll  study  for  a  bit  the  curves  described 

By  Eta's  satellites  in  Tau's  domain. 

I'll  knock  upon  the  portal  of  the  temple 

With  the  sacred  hammer. 

[He  puts  his  eye  to  the  telescope,  then  pauses. 

Only  twelve  per  cent ! 

In  this  emergency,  doubtless  I  might 

Have  forced  from  Ormond  twofold  usury. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     Banker  to  Cavaliers,  and  Crom- 
well's spy! 

Manasseh  [with  his  eye  at  the  telescope. 

The  line  is  curved  like  a  ram's  horn,  good  lack !  — 

But  I've  those  caroluses  from  Cologne; 

And,  clipped  or  not,  good  caroluses  win. — 

In  very  truth,  the  eclipse,  in  that  event  — 

Ten  on  the  dollars,  on  the  ducats  nine. 

Yes,  Cromwell,  Ormond,  I  beguile  them  both. 

[At  this  moment  the  periodical  cry  of  the  sentinel  is 
heard  in  the  distance. 

All  goes  well  I  are  you  on  guard  ? 

Cromwell  [impatiently,  aside. 

Why  must  they  interrupt  me  at  this  moment! 

None  but  the  owls  are  frighted  by  their  cry. 

But  I  must  answer. 
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[Aloud.]     All  goes  well!  are  you  on  guard? 

[At  this  shout  the  Jew  turns  with  a  start. 

Manasseh  [aside.]     Jacob !  I  did  not  see  that  senti- 
nel! 

With  what  a  cloud  old  age  mine  eyes  hath  veiled! 

The  Voice  of  a  Sentinel  [in  the  distance. 

All  goes  well !  are  you  on  guard  ? 

Manasseh  [approaching  Cromwell  with  respect. 

Good-morrow,  master  soldier. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  Need  that  cry 

Have  terrified  him  so  ?    How  he  betrayed  himself ! 

[Aloud.]     Good-morrow,  Jew. 

Manasseh  [saluting  again.]     By  Lord  Ormond  were 
you 

Stationed  upon  this  spot  ? 

Cromwell.  What  need  hast  thou- 

That  I  should  answer  yes,  son  of  the  prophets  ? 

Manasseh.    To  see  you  triumph  I  am  overjoyed. 

So  Cromwell  falls  at  last ;  my  compliments. 

Cromwell.    Much  thanks ! 

Manasseh  [bowing.]     The  power  of  the  former  kings 

Is  born  again ;  what  happiness  for  you ! 

Cromwell.    Aha ! 

Manasseh.  I  give  you  joy.    Doubtless  you  hope 

Promotion  ? 

Cromwell.  Yes.     Fm  to  be  corporal. 

Manasseh.     A  noble  rank !     You  will  be  corporal, 

My  friend!  'tis  fine,  indeed!     A  corporal 

Commands  four  men!  superb!  and  shoulder-straps! 

Crom  well.     Delightful ! 

Manasseh.  I  am  charmed  that  Cromwell's  fall 

Doth  make  your  fortune,  with  the  common  joy, 

Good  master  soldier ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]         Hypocrite! 

Manasseh.  At  1 
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Cromwell  accurst,  thy  edict  'gainst  the  Jews 
Thou  needs  must  expiate !     Thou  hypocrite ! 
Fanatic!  miser  I 

[To  Cromwell. 

What  a  shameful  thing ! 
This  king,  this  lord  protector  verified 
My  reckoning !     Oh !  do  not  speak  to  me 
Of  crowned  plebeians !  in  so  circumscribed 
A  sphere  their  minds  are  fixed!     No  brilliant  fetes, 
No  games,  no  merry-makings  —  and  no  loans ! 
And  then  what  dealings  one  must  have  with  them ! 
You  seize  for  their  behoof  a  Swedish  brig, 
They  scrutinize  your  pockets  and  your  fingers, 
And  for  the  perils  of  the  enterprise 
Leave  you  at  most  three-quarters  of  the  spoil. 
Cromwell.    Why,  that  is  fleecing  you ! 
Manasseh.  Ay,  that's  the  word ! 

Miserly  kings !  they  know  the  difference 
'Twixt  sequins  and  bezants ! 

Cromwell.  'Tis  horrible ! 

Manasseh.    Your  Cromwell !  bah !    Why,  did  he  not, 

forsooth, 
Upon  a  time  presume  to  lay  a  fine 
On  me,  for  lending  at  some  rate  whereby 
I  fairly  doubled  my  poor  capital  ? 
Cromwell.    A  pity  'tis. 

Manasseh.  'Tis  death  to  honest  toil. 

Wherefore  should  he,  the  tyrant,  interfere, 
I  pray  to  know  ?    What  right  had  he  to  close, 
To  please  his  followers,  concerts  and  balls, 
Eaces  and  theatres,  where  eldest  sons, 
Giv'n  over  to  the  joys  that  there  abound, 
Did  heedlessly  rush  onward  to  their  ruin  ? 
To  rob  them  of  that  right  is  'gainst  all  law. 
Yindictive,  crafty,  cruel,  miserly, — 
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He  is  a  monster !     England  breathes  again 
Through  you.    Your  generous  arm  doth  set  her  free 
From  the  worst  tyrant  hell  can  ever  bear !  — 
I  do  not  say  all  this  to  flatter  you. 
Cromwell.    I  am  convinced  of  it. 
Manasseh  [aside,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  watch' 
ing  Cromwell  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

Mere  war  machines ! 
The  coarsest  flattery  beguiles  that  heart  1 
Cromwell  [aside. 

How  many  masks  conceal  that  odious  face ! 
Fll  make  him  drop  them  all,  each  in  its  turn, 
Before  my  eyes. 

[Aloud. ,]     Wilt  tell  my  fortune,  Jew? 
Manasseh    [bowing.]     Eeveal   to   you  your   future 

grandeur,  here! 
Sir  corporal,  you  do  me  too  great  honour. 
[Aside.]     A  beggarly  recruit  1 

[4Z0W&]  v^You  're  on  the  road 

-v_To_  fortune. 

[Asiaol j   ,rTis  to  use  a  telescoj! 
To  see  a  candle. 

[Aloud.]     As  yoiH?H>  fair  sS 
I  '11  draw  your  horoscope ;  'tig^at  w|  «aU 
In  Latin  making  an  experiment/ 
Inanimavili.  ^ 

[Aside.]     >Tis  safe  to  flout 
The  blockhead  to  his  very  face  in  Lati 
[Aloud. 

Give  me  your  hand.-  And  let  me  tell  y0 
Cromwell  the  villain  —  y 

[Examining  with  the  aid  of  his  lantern   /, 
that  Cromwell  offers  him.  "" 


Ah!  what  hand  i8  thi8 


! 
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I  am  a  dead  man ! 

[He  falls  at  Cromwell's  feet. 

Cromwell  [smiling.']     Ha !  what  dost  thou  there  ? 

What  devil  has  his  teeth  in  thee,  eh,  Jew  ? 

Manasseh  [beating  his  head  against  the  ground. 

I  am  a  dead  man ! 

Cromwell.  Know'st  thou  who  I  am, 

Thou  unclean  Jew  ? 

Manasseh  [in  a  faint  voice.]  Ah !  'tis  in  truth  that 
hand, 

Of  ample  width  to  bear  the  whole  wide  world ! 

Too  well  I  recognize  those  lines  whereon 

Heav'n  doth  inscribe  no  other  name  than  Cromwell's. 

Your  star  did  not  say  false. 

Cromwell.  Hark  ye,  old  man : 

You  are  but  a  poor  worm,  and,  doubtless,  I, 

Trying  upon  thy  bones  this  polished  steel, 

[He  draws  his  dagger. 

Could  in  my  turn  make  an  experiment 

In  anima  vili.    But  I  do  not 

With  my  own  hand  a  paltry  earth-worm  crush. 

Eise. 

[Manasseh   rises.    Cromwell   points   to   a   stone 
bench  near  the  gate. 
Sit  thou  there. 

[Manasseh  seats  himself,  as  if  paralyzed  with  ter- 
ror, on  the  dark  corner  of  the  bench. 

Above  all,  hold  thy  peace. 

One  word,  and  hence  thy  soul  will  take  its  flight, 

And  thou'lt  have  ample  leisure  to  complete 

Thy  dead  men's  alphabet ! 

rMANASSEH  lets  his  head  fall  on  his  breast.  Crom- 
well returns  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  con- 
tinues, looking  askance  at  him. 

This  wretched  Jew 

20 
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In  Ormond's  service !     Fate,  which  sends  him  hither, 

Mingles  a  night-owl  with  yon  birds  of  prey ! 

[He  walks  to  and  fro,  uttering  a  few  words  from 

time  to  time. 
My  only  crimes,  it  seems,  if  they  say  true, 
Are  bowing  awkwardly  and  reckoning 
Too  well.     But  of  the  late  King  Charles  the  First, 
Or  of  the  English  charter  —  not  a  word ! 

[Putting  his  hand  to  the  pocket  of  his  doublet. 
What  have  I  here  that  weighs  so  heavily? 
[He  takes  from  his  pocket  the  purse  given  him  by 

Murray. 
Ah !  'tis  the  price  of  blood ! —  I  had  forgot : 
These  gentry  paid  me  for  the  privilege 
Of  murdering  myself.     Now  let  us  see 
If  they're  entitled  to  my  gratitude ; 
Let's  put  a  price  on  their  munificence. 
The  head  of  Cromwell, —  how  much  is  it  worth  ? 
If  they  have  paid  me  less  than  current  rates, 
'Twere  most  uncivil,  on  my  word. 
[He  takes  the  lantern  from  Manasseh  and  turns 

the  light  on  the  purse.    After  glancing  at  it  he 

recoils  in  horror. .]  Great  God  1 

My  son's  name  on  this  purse !     So  he's  the  source 
Of  this  assassins'  gold! 
[Scrutinizing  it  carefully.]     I  do  not  err; 
Here  is  his  crest !     What  proof  is  lacking  now 
That  he's  a  traitor  ?     Ah !  thou  wretched  child  1 
And  wretched  father !     Not  content  to  bear 
His  part  in  their  conspiracies,  his  part 
In  their  repasts  within  their  haunts  impure, 
To  urge  them  on,  to  drink  to  my  own  death, 
My  son  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  death  feast ! 
He  gave  them  gold  wherewith  to  buy  my  head ! 
And  sharing  all  their  pleasures,  uncontrite, 
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He  paid  them  for  my  death  as  for  a  fete ! 

[He  throws  the  purse  on  the  ground  with  a  gesture 

of  disgust. 
His  recklessness  leads  on  to  parricide ! 
But  someone  comes. 
[Enter  Eichard  Cromwell,  feeling  his  way  in  the 

darkness. 


Scene  6. —  The  Same,  Eichard  Cromwell. 

Richard   [walking  slowly   toward  the  front  of  the 
stage.']  The  night  is  none  too  bright. 

Cromwell  [unseen  by  Eichard. 

My  son !     Is't  possible  ? 

Richard.  Set  free  at  last ! 

Cromwell   [aside. ~\     I  doubt  not,  by  the  thieves  to 
whom  thou  hast 

Betrayed  thy  father.     In  their  blood-stained  hands 

Place  thine  fraternally ! 

Richard  [still  without  seeing  Cromwell. 

And  this  is  due 

To  having  paid  the  sentry  well. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  Aha! 

He  says  it ! 

Richard.         I  am  free ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]  But  at  what  price, 

Thou  villain  1 

Richard.  True,  it  costs  me  dear,  but  I 

Detest  ingratitude. 

Cromwell  [aside.]  Ingratitude. 

To  the  paid  cutthroat  who  doth  leave  thee  free 

To  kill  thy  father  —  that  thou  dost  detest ! 

Richard.     Another  frolic !    > 

Cromwell  [aside.]  With  what  levity 

This  debauchee  doth  talk  of  murdering  me ! 
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Richard.    My  father  sleeps. 

Cromwell  [aside.']  He  sleeps ! 

Richard.  He  nought  suspects. 

Cromwell  [aside.']     He's  wide  awake  and  listening  to 

thee! 
Richard  [laughing.]     I  shall  entrap  him  shrewdly. 
Cromwell  [aside.]  What  a  laugh, 

And  what  a  crime !  the  villain  comes  to  .ask : 
"  Is  't  done  ?  "     Suppose  I  take  upon  myself 
The  duty  of  chastising  him  ? 

Richard  [laughing.]  Come,  courage ! 

To-morrow,  when  they  find  the  bird  has  flown, 
How  great  will  be  the  Saints'  discomfiture ! 
Cromwell  [aside.]     If  I  should  poniard  him  with  my 

own  hand  ? 
[He  draws  his   dagger  and   takes  a  step   toward 

Eichard,  who  is  walking  to  and  fro  at  the  front 

of  the  stage.    He  raises  the  dagger,  then  checks 

himself. 
He  is  my  son ! 

Richard.  Our  Cavaliers  will  laugh 

Till  they  are  like  to  burst,  at  th'  escapade. 
Cromwell  [aside.]     He  flaunts  my  very  blood  before 

my  face ! 

[He  takes  another  step. 
I'll  strike ! 

Richard.        A  lucky  ending,  by  my  faith. 
Cromwell  [aside.]     'Tis  true ! 

Richard.  My  father  ne'er  would  have  consented 

To  pardon  me,  I  fear.     But  by  this  means 
His  anger  I  escape. 

Cromwell  [aside.]         Nay,  thou  shalt  not 
Escape  it,  traitor !    I  must  strike  him  down ! 
No  pity ! 

[He  steps  toward  Eichard,  then  hesitates. 
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But  —  He  is  my  eldest-born !  # 

God  gave  him  to  me  on  a  day  of  joy. 

"lis  my  own  blood  this  blade  will  cause  to  flow ! 

In  childhood,  what  a  multitude  of  ills, 

Of  care  and  pain,  ay,  and  of  happiness, 

He  caused  me !  —  For  did  I  but  appear 

Before  his  eyes,  joyous  and  radiant 

He  'd  stretch  his  little  arms  to  their  full  length 

To  grasp  my  hands,  while  his  whole  body  quivered 

As  he  had  wings.     Methought  a  star  had  gleamed 

Before  my  eyes,  when  he  did  smile  on  me ! 

Richard.  So  much  the  worse  for  him,  for  he  9s  a 
tyrant ! 

Cromwell  [aside. 

Ha !  that  word  turns  the  scale ;  for  when  a  son 

Turns  parricide,  he  is  no  more  a  son. 

[He  creeps  up  behind  Eichard  with  his  dagger  up- 
lifted. 

Die,  traitor ! 

[Footsteps  are  heard  by  the  postern. —  Cromwell 
stops  and  turns. 

But  in  yon  dark  passages 

What  sounds  are  these!  'Tis  Ormond  and  his 
friends 

Beturning.     I  will  follow  up  the  thread 

Of  my  son's  treachery ;  and  afterward 

We  will  lay  bare  the  whole  dark  tragedy. 

[He  replaces  his  dagger  in  its  sheath. —  Enter  the 
Cavaliers,  with  drawn  swords,  carrying  in  their 
midst  Lord  Eochester,  fast  asleep,  and  gagged 
with  a  handkerchief  which  hides  his  face. 
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Scene  7. — The  Same,  Lord  Ormond,  Lord  Clif- 
ford, Lord  Drogheda,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir 
Peter  Downie,  Sir  William  Murray,  Sed- 
ley,  Doctor  Jenkins,  Lord  Rochester. 

[As  the  Cavaliers  enter,  Cromwell  resumes  his  sta- 
tion and  Richard  turns  about  in  amazement. 

Richard  [unseen  by  the  Cavaliers. 

These  gentry  have  a  questionable  look. 

I'll  stand  apart. 

[He  withdraws  to  the  left,  among  the  clumps  of 
verdure. 

Murray  [to  Cromwell,  with  a  triumphant  air. 

Your  Cromwell  hath  a  bed 

Without  brocades !     A  paltry  candle-end 

Was  dying  on  his  table.     'Twas  so  dark 

One  could  not  see  one's  self.    He  did  not  move, 

Thanks  to  his  lethargy,  when  we  did  seize  him ; 

We  gagged  him  quietly,  and  here  he  is. 

Cromwell.    Ah !  this  is  he  ? 

Richard  [aside.]  What  means  this  ? 

Clifford.  Victory ! 

We  hold  him  fast. 

Richard  [aside.~\      What  says  he  ? 

Downie.  The  worst  task 

Is  done !  —  The  night  is  dark.    Let  's  lose  no  time. 

Forward ! 

[To  Drogheda,  Rosebery,  Clifford,  and  Sedley, 
who  are  carrying  the  sleeping  prisoner,  and  who 
have  halted. 
Well? 

Rosebery  [to  Downie.]     'Tis  a  simple  thing  to  say 

For  one  who  has  no  burden  on  his  back. 

Sedley  [to  Downie.]  As,  to  attain  our  purposed 
destination, 
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We've  no  relays,  we  needs  must  rest  awhile. 

Richard  [aside.]     I  know  these  voices. 

Ormond  [his  eyes  fixed  on  the  burden  which  the 
Cavaliers  have  placed  on  the  ground. 

Yonder  Cromwell  lies ! 

Dread  chastisement  of  his  unheard-of  crime ! 

He  's  in  our  hands,  this  giant  of  renown, 

In  whom, -more  than  in  God,  the  world  hath  seemed 

To  rest  its  faith !  —  Yes,  it  is  he  himself. 

What  station  does  he  hold  here  at  our  feet? 

No  man  hath  power  enough  or  craft  enough 

To  steal  away  this  sinner  from  his  judge. 

All  fled  before  him ;  now  he  hath  no  place 

Of  refuge. —  Ah !  ill-fated  warrior ! 

Wherein  hath  it  advantaged  thee  to  hold 

A  nation  in  thy  chains  these  fifteen  years  ? 

To  fight  so  fiercely,  pierce  so  many  shields, 

Eeplace  the  ancient  Stuart  name  with  thine, 

To  reign  by  hatred,  horror  and  affright, 

And  make  of  Whitehall  a  king's  calvary  ? 

How  great  a  burden  at  this  fateful  hour 

Are  all  these  crimes,  sealed  with  the  royal  crown ! 

Cromwell,  how  wilt  thou  render  thy  account? 

When  thou  wert  powerful  thee  I  abhorred, 

Vanquished  I  pity  thee.     Alas !  that  I 

Might  not  in  battle  make  thee  bite  the  dust  1 

But  what  a  fall !  to  take  thee  prisoner 

Without  a  victory !  a  bloodless  triumph ! 

We  must  resign  ourselves.     The  sword  gives  place 

To  daggers.    What  a  mighty  head  Fate  casts 

Into  the  scales  upon  the  Stuart  side ! 

Richard  [aside.]     What  mean  these  words  ?    I'll  lis- 
ten and  speak  not. 

Cromwell  [aside.]     This  Ormond  I  esteem.     Nobly 
he  speaks. 
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A  soldier's  heart  doth  ne'er  belie  itself. 

Murray  [to  Ormond,  pointing  to  the  prisoner. 

Your  Grace  doth  too  much  honour  to  yon  knave ! 

Cromwell  [aside. ]     Base  courtier ! 

Downie  [to  the  prisoner's  bearers.]     Damnation  1  let 

us  go. 
Drogheda.     One  moment,  pray!  he  weighs  as  much 

already 
As  he  were  dead. 

Sedley.  "lis  very  difficult 

To  bear  this  cargo  safely  into  port. 
Let  us  take  counsel.    What  's  to  do  with  it? 
Clifford.    Let  's  kill  him  here,  and  have  done  with 

th'  affair. 
Drogheda*    Ay,  let  us  kill  him. 
Sedley.  'Tis  the  quickest  way. 

Richard  [aside. .]     What  devil's  advocates!    Who  is 

the  man? 
Cromwell  [aside. 

The  harpoon's  fast ;  now  let  them  have  the  line. 
Manasseh  [who  has  closely  observed  everything,  in 

absolute  silence,  raising  his  head,  aside. 
This  spectacle  alleviates  my  woes. 
They  're  going  to  kill  each  other;  that  *s  a  comfort! 
Clifford  [waving  his  sword  over  Kochester. 
Is  it  agreed? 
Jenkins  [holding  Clifford's  arm."]     How  now !  good 

gentlemen, 
Without  a  verdict,  witnesses  or  judge, 
Without  the  forms  of  law,  and  without  process? 
'Tis  murder  pure  and  simple!     Harsh  words  these; 
But  are  you,  pray,  by  special  ordinance, 
A  court  of  justice  or  a  martial  court? 
Where,  that  the  laws  be  kept  inviolate, 
Are  your  commissions,  sealed  with  the  great  seal? 
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Which  is  attorney  ?  which  is  president  ? 

I  see  no  counsel  pleading  on  each  side, 

One  for  the  accused,  the  other  for  the  Crown. 

What  safeguards  of  the  law  surround  you  here? 

Know  you  enough  of  Latin  to  give  judgment, 

Confront  the  witnesses  and  question  them? 

In  formal  phraseology  pronounce 

The  sentence  to  the  hurdle  or  the  gallows  ? 

How  many  days  since  you  began  your  term  ? 

How  will  you  date  your  sentence?     Furthermore, 

What  is  the  corpus  delicti?    And  where 

Are  the  conspirators  ?     The  overt  acts 

Whereon  you  base  the  penalty  imposed  — 

What  are  they  ?  — 'Tis  the  laws  that  I  defend, 

Not  Cromwell. —  Him,  albeit  still  untried, 

I  deem  him  guilty.     The  allegiance  due 

The  King  his  lord  and  master  he  forgot ; 

A  case  anticipated  by  the  law, 

Which  in  its  vengeance  smites  the  guilty  man, 

Qui  loedit  in  rege  majestatem  Dei. 

In  fine,  he  England's  laws  hath  disobeyed. 

Their  sacredness  the  better  to  attest 

'Twere  well  that  from  its  trunk  the  felon's  head 

Should  severed  be ;  but  all  formalities 

Must    be    observed.    You    cannot    thus    condemn 

him. 
Functions  you  claim,  the  which  are  never  joined. 
To  be  at  once  a  witness  and  accuser, 
To  be  both  judge  and  executioner, 
Is  palpably  absurd !  and  my  poor  voice 
In  the  law's  name  protests  against  this  crime! 
Cromwell  [aside.]     Ha !  there  spoke  Jenkins,  th'  up- 
right magistrate ! 
Clifford  [to  the  Cavaliers,  with  a  scornful  gesture. 
What  says  the  fellow  in  his  piping  voice  ? 
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Drogheda  [to  Jenkins,  with  a  hurt  expression. 

Doctor,  methinks  you  take  us  for  a  pack 

Of  pettifogging  lawyers  ? 

Downie.  Do  you  aim 

To  sit  as  judge  in  the  King's  Bench,  good  sir  ? 

Sedley  [laughing.]     When  first  did  night-owl  to  the 
goshawk  say: 

[Imitating  Jenkins's  voice  and  gestures. 

"  Let  us  hold  court  forthwith  and  try  the  viper ! " 

Rosebery  [laughing.]     He's  talking  Latin! 

Murray.  Drat  such  senseless  talk! 

Clifford.    My  dagger  is  the  court  of  last  resort ! 

Now  let  us  strike ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]  Now  let  us  let  them  strike. 

All  the  Cavaliers.    Let  us  have  done. 

[Clifford  strides  with  uplifted  sword  toward  the 
prisoner,  whose  face  is  still  covered. 

Jenkins  [gravely.]  I  solemnly  protest. 

Richard.     God!   what  a   shocking  scene!     Is   it   a 
dream  ? 

Clifford  [pushing  Jenkins  away. 

Protest  at  your  sweet  will ! 

Ormond  [checking  Clifford.]     Stay,  my  Lord  Clif- 
ford; 

The  doctor  's  right;  I  heartily  approve. 

The  King's  explicit' orders  bid  me  bring 

Our  captive  living ;  you  must  needs  submit. 

Clifford  [to  Ormond.]     But  in  that  case,  if  we  would 
take  him  hence, 

We  shall  be  forced  to  fight  a  hundred  battles. 

Downie.     And  when  he's  over  yonder,  living  still, 

I  prithee  will  the  King  bestow  him  then 

In  his  menagerie,  duly  ticketed? 

Drogheda.     Oh !  we'll  present  him  with  the  beast  all 
stuffed. 
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Clifford   [to   Ormond.]     When   once  the  sword  is 

drawn,  then,  good  my  lord, 
We  needs  must  strike.    We  have  but  this  brief  hour ; 
Let 's  make  the  most  of  it.     He  's  in  our  hands, 
This  Cromwell  —  let  him  die ! 
All  the  Cavaliers  [except  Obmond  and  Jenkins.] 

Ay,  let  him  die ! 
Jenkins  [solemnly.']     I  do  protest! 
Richard   [intensely  excited,  aside.]     They  mean  to 

kill  my  father ! 

0  Heav'n ! 

[He  rushes  into  the  midst  of  the  Cavaliers. 
Hold,  murderers ! 
All  the  Cavaliers.  'Tis  Kichard  Cromwell ! 

Cromwell  [aside.]     What  doth  he  ? 
Richard  [to  the  Cavaliers.]     Stay  your  hands!    In 

pity's  name, 
If  of  our  former  friendship  there  remains 
A  vestige  in  your  hearts,  then,  Rosebery, 
Sedley  and  Downie,  list  to  me,  I  pray ! 
Murray  [impatiently.]     Damnation! 
Richard.  Spare  my  father ! 

Sedley.  Did  he  spare 

His  king  ? 

Richard.  Ah !  that,  I  doubt  not,  was  a  crime ; 

But  am  I  guilty?     Should  I  be  the  victim? 
In  striking  him,  you  strike  me,  too,  my  friends. 
Cromwell   [aside.]     Can  this  be  Kichard,  heartless 

parricide  ? 

1  am  nonplust. 

Rosebery  [to  Richard.]     We  love  you  like  a  brother ; 
But  duty  must  be  done,  whate'er  betide. 
Richard.    You  shall  not  kill  my  father ! 
Cromwell  [aside.]  He  defends  me ! 

What  happiness !    I  had  misjudged  my  child. 
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Richard  [to  the  Cavaliers. 

Was  it  to  serve  this  execrable  end 

That  you  invited  Kichard  to  your  board? 

That  we  were  sworn  allies  in  everything, 

Gaming  and  revelry  and  gallantry? 

And  that  my  purse  was  ever  at  your  service? 

And  now  compare  what  I  have  done  for  you, 

My  jovial  friends,  with  what  you  do  to  me! 

Rosebery  [to  the  Cavaliers,  in  an  undertone. 

Is  he  not  right  ? 

Jenkins  [to  Kichard.]     Well  said,  young  man,  i* 

faith ! 
But  bear  upon  the  radical  defect 
Of  the  affair :  they  're  not  within  the  law. 
Plead  well  the  cause  —  plead !  plead ! 
Richard  [to  Jenkins.]  But,  my  good  sir  — 

Jenkins.    With  you  I  do  oppose  this  step. 
Richard  [to  the  Cavaliers,  clasping  his  hands."] 

My  friends  — 
Cromwell  [aside.]     I  see  the  whole  affair  more  justly 

now. 
My  son !  ah !  how  unjust  I  was  to  him ! 
Certes,  of  this  dark  plot  no  more  he  knew 
Than  that  the  plotters  gathered  to  carouse. 
Ormond   [to  Kichard.]     Your  father  played  with 

us,  sir,  for  high  stakes: 
Alike  we  staked  our  heads.     And  he  has  lost. 
Richard.     Great   God!   you  would  in  truth  strike 

down  the  father 
The  while  his  son  looks  on ! 

[He  cries  with  all  his  strength. 

Help !  murder !  help  I 

[To  the  Cavaliers. 
I  have  no  other  hope  than  in  myself. 

[He  shouts  again. 
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Help,  soldiers !  help ! 

Murray.  The  soldiers  are  with  us. 

Richard.     Ah  well !  then  I  alone  defy  you  all ! 

[He  puts  his  hand  to  his  side  to  draw  his  sword. 

How  now !  my  hand  th'  avenging  blade  doth  lack ! 

Father,  why  didst  thou  take  away  my  sword? 

Cromwell  [aside.']     Poor  Eichard ! 

Ormond  [to  Eichard.]     Sir,  I  truly  grieve  for  you. 

Take  my  advice :  —  withdraw ;  leave  the  King's  men 

To  do  their  will. 

Eichard.  To  do  your  will  ?     0  Heaven ! 

I  ask  no  mercy.     Kill  me  here  with  him, 

Upon  his  body ! 

[He  throws  himself  upon  the  sleeping  Eochester 
and  strains  him  to  his  breast. 

Cromwell  [aside.']  Ah !  he  goes  too  far ; 

'Twould  be  too  barbarous  that  he  should  die, 

Of  his  own  motion,  with  a  spurious  Cromwell ! 

Rosebery  [trying  to  sooth  Eichard. 

Eichard  — 

Richard  [still  clinging  to  Eochester. 

No !  strike  me  with  your  heartless  blades, 

Or  I  will  save  him ! 

[The  Cavaliers  try  to  tear  Eichard  away  from 
Eochester's  body;  he  resists  them  and  clings 
to  it  the  more  desperately. —  During  the  strug- 
gle Cromwell  watches  closely  every  movement 
of  the  CavalierSj  holding  himself  ready  to  go 
to  his  son's  assistance.  Manasseh  raises  his 
head  and  looks  on  attentively,  without  uttering 
a  word. 

Rochester  [waking  with  a  start  and  joining  in  the 
struggle.  'Sdeath !    You're  choking  me ! 

[All  paused  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

Ormond.     Great  Heaven !  what  voice  is  that  I  hear  ? 
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[Rochester  snatches  the  handkerchief  from  his  face, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Cromwell  turns  the 
rays  of  the  dark  lantern  upon  it. 

Richard  [recoiling.']  The  spy ! 

All  the  Cavaliers. 

'Tis  Rochester ! 

Rochester  [to  Richard. 

Are  you  the  hangman,  pray?. 

You  strangle  me,  my  friend,  as  if  I  had 

Two  souls  to  render  up.     In  Heaven's  name, 

Cannot  you  do  more  gently  your  devoir, 

Act  with  the  victim  more  in  good  accord, 

And  hang  one  without  squeezing  one  so  tight  ? 

Ormond  [in  dismay. ~\     'Tis  Rochester! 

Rochester  [half-awake,  putting  his  hand  to  the 
handkerchief  which  is  still  about  his  neck. 

The  rope  is  round  my  neck; 

But  what  —  I  see  no  gallows.     Can  it  be 

They'd  hang  me,  like  a  screech-owl,  to  a  nail? 

Ormond.    But  where  is  Cromwell,  then? 

Cromwell  [stepping  forward,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Cromwell  is  here ! 

Forth  from  your  tents,  0  Jacob !     Israel, 

Forth  from  your  tents ! 

[At  this  call,  the  astounded  Cavaliers  turn,  to  see 
that  the  rear  of  the  stage  is  occupied  by  a 
numerous  body  of  soldiers  bearing  torches,  who 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  garden  and 
from  all  the  doors  of  the  palace.  Among  them 
are  Thurloe  and  Lord  Carlisle.  All  the  win- 
dows of  Whitehall  are  suddenly  lighted,  reveal- 
ing soldiers,  fully  armed,  on  all  sides.  Crom- 
well, sword  in  hand,  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
against  this  brilliant  background. 
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Scene  8. —  The  Same;  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Thur- 
loe,  Musketeers,  Halberdiers,  Gentlemen, 
Cromwell's  Body-Guard. 

Murray  [terror-stricken.]  Cromwell!  and  scores  of 
soldiers,  glistening  arms ! 

I  am  a  dead  man ! 

The  Cavaliers.  Treachery !  betrayed ! 

Ormond  [gazing  at  Eochester  and  Cromwell  in 
turn. 

Cromwell !  —  and  Eochester ! 

Rochester  [rubbing  his  eyes.~\     Have  I  been  hanged 

Already  ?     Can  it  be  that  I  'm  in  hell  ? 

Yon  glittering  palace  and  these  solemn  ghosts, 

And  hordes  of  imps  who  flaring  torches  wave  — 

'Tis  hell,  in  sooth!     Wilmot  had  little  hope 

Of  Heaven. 

[Looking  at  Cromwell. 

Ay,  and  yonder's  Satan,  too. 

He  much  resembles  Cromwell,  by  my  faith ! 

Cromwell  [to  Thurloe  and  Lord  Carlisle,  point- 
ing  to  the  Cavaliers. 

Arrest  these  men ! 

[A  multitude  of  Puritan  soldiers  rush  upon  the  Cav- 
aliers, seize  them,  and  take  possession  of  their 
swords,  before  they  have  had  time  to  resist. 

Ormond  [breaking  his  sword  across  his  knee. 

No  man  shall  have  my  sword. 

Richard  [aside."]  What  means  all  this?  My  latest 
escapade 

Will  bring  upon  me  some  new  punishment. 

I've  broken  my  arrest ;  I  am  undone. 

Rochester  [looking  about  him  with  a  bewildered  air. 

Why,  here  are  Eosebery,  Downie,  Drogheda ! 

I  shall  at  least  roast  in  good  company. — 
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Ha !  and  the  Jew  Manasseh  who  redeemed 
Clifford  from  pawn !     I  doubt  not  he'll  be  cooked 
In  his  own  strong-box. —  Well-a-day !     Meseems 
We  all  are  dead  and  all  are  damned  together ! 

[To  the  Cavaliers. 
Good-even,  friends !     Come,  let  us  laugh  to  scorn 
Old  Satan  who  convokes  us.    Let  us  give 
Hell  to  the  devil,  and  flout  him  to  his  face. 
Ormond.    In  what  a  fatal  snare  we  are  enmeshed ! 
Rochester  [to  the  Cavaliers. 
Our  goodly  plans  have  had  but  ill  success ; 
With  lethe  Cromwell  hath  bedrugged  our  wine. 
[Thus  far  Cromwell  has  remained  silent  in  his 

triumph,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast, 

gazing  haughtily  at  the  bewildered  and  despair* 

ing  Cavaliers. 
Cromwell  [glancing  at  Ormond,  aside. 
I  knew  not  Ormond.     His  demeanor  doth 
Compel  respect,  ay,  in  my  own  despite. 
Ormond  [his  eyes  fixed  upon  Cromwell,  aside. 
How  he  did  cozen  us !    What  craft  and  mettle ! 
Cromwell  [aside."]     Ormond  alone  dares  look  me  in 

the  face. 
A  noble  f  oeman  he !  he  had  a  mission, 
And  would  fulfill  it.     I  will  speak  to  him. 

[He  goes  to  Ormond  and  eyes  him  haughtily. 
[Aloud.]     Thy  name? 
Ormond.  Is  Bloum. 

[Aside.]     Dying,  I  do  not  choose 
That  he  shall  know  that  he  was  Ormond's  master. 
Cromwell  [aside.]     From  pride  he  hides  his  name. 

[Aloud.]  Who  art  thou,  say? 

Ormond.    Nought  but  a  subject  'gainst  thee  in 

volt, 
For  England  and  his  gracious  Majesty. 
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Cromwell.    What  dost  thou  think  of  me  ? 
Ormond.  Say'st  thou  of  thee, 

Cromwell? 
Cromwell.      Say  on. 

Ormond.  Things  that  one  may  not  write 

Save  with  the  sword. 

Cromwell.  A  trenchant  argument : 

Its  only  flaw  is  this :  the  gallows  doth 
Sometimes  make  answer  to  the  sword. 
Ormond.  What  odds  ? 

Cromwell.     So  thou  art  led  hy  thirst  for  hlood  alone  ? 
Ormond.    To  punish  with  the  sword  the  regicide 
I  came. 

Cromwell.  To  punish,  prithee,  hy  what  right  ? 

Ormond.    By  the  lex  talionis. 
Cromwell.  Darest  thou 

Enter  the  lion's  den? 

Ormond.  The  tiger's,  rather. 

Cromwell.    Venture  thy  head  upon  the  very  spot 
Where  the  Protector  has  his  domicile? 
Ormond.    I  prithee,  Cromwell,  say  the  regicide. 
Cromwell.    The  regicide !  —  always  the  regicide ! 
It  is  their  word,  their  only  argument, 
Proffered  on  all  occasions,  at  all  times ! 
Do  I  deserve  that  name  of  regicide  ? 
The  people  an  illegal  tax  refused; 
I  was  inflexible,  Charles  ill-advised. 
His  fall  a  blessing  was,  death  a  mishap. 
Virtues  he  had,  and  them  I  venerate. 
In  fine,  it  was  my  fate  to  smite  the  King, 
While  praying  for  the  man. 

Ormond.  Out,  hypocrite ! 

Thou  dost  not  cozen  me. 

Cromwell.  Upon  this  point 

We  differ  in  opinion,  that  is  clear. 
21 
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Ormond.     Thy  place  is  kept  for  thee,  by  Ravaillac. 
Cromwell.     Old  man,  by  hate  thy  heart  is  borne  too 

far. 
Thy  grey  hairs  should  inspire  more  gentle  thoughts. 
Cromwell  a  Eavaillac !     Canst  thou  compare 
With  that  base  hand  the  hand  that  moves  the  world, 
With  the  assassin's  knife  a  people's  axe  ? 
We  the  same  point  attain  from  hell  and  heav'n. 
Blood  branded  Cain  and  Samuel  adorned. 
Ormond.    But  Eavaillac,  of  infamous  renown,— - 
Hath  he  not  to  commend  him  all  one  needs 
To  share  thy  glory?    Like  thyself  he  caused 
The  death  of  a  just  king;  what  lacks  he,  pray? 
Cromwell.    He  struck  too  low;  a  king  should  ne'er 

be  struck 
Save  at  the  neck. 

Ormond.  0  my  beloved  master ! 

0  Charles !  in  all  his  glory  he  appears 
Before  my  weeping  eyes ! 

[To  Cromwell,  repulsing  him. 

Again  I  say, 
Out  of  my  sight,  0  you,  whose  impious  hand 
Dared  touch  a  king's  majestic  head ! 
Cromwell.  Go  to ! 

Blood  sometimes  stains,  and  sometimes  purifies. 
[Aside.]     How  now !  he  doth  accuse  me  and  I  plead 
My  cause.     I  suffer  him  to  make  parade, 
With  knee  unbended,  of  his  idiot's  virtue 
And  of  his  madman's  honour !     In  good  sooth 
ne  knows  not  whither,  in  its  tyranny, 
Genius  is  sometimes  borne  by  destiny. 
I'll  leave  this  hopeless  case. 

[He  turns  his  bach  on  Ormond  and  accosts  Jenkins. 

What !  Doctor  Jenkins, 

[Pointing  to  Ormond  and  Murray. 
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Among  these  madmen, 

[Pointing  to  Sedley,  Clifford  and  Eochester. 

And  these  runagates ! 
Yon,  the  wise  man,  and  just ! 
Jenkins  [gravely.']  'Tis  in  your  power 

To  speak  in  this  wise,  ay,  and  worse,  mayhap. 
Cromwell.    You,  Jenkins,  to  my  countenance  pre- 
ferred 
The  privilege  of  sharing  with  these  dreamers 
A  punishment  that  must  be  exemplary. 
Jenkins.    Oh!  by  your  leave,  friend  Cromwell,  let 

us  not 
Confuse  two  things :  you  may  avenge  yourself, 
But  cannot  punish  us.     It  much  imports 
In  all  things  to  define  the  words  we  use. 
Tyrannus  non  judex  —  a  tyrant's  not 
A  judge.     If  by  some  traitor's  furtherance, 
Some  renegade's,  you've  proved  yourself  to  be 
The  shrewder  in  this  contest ;  if  you  have 
The  force,  nathless  the  right  is  on  our  side. 
You  may  deprive  us  of  the  law's  protection 
By  violence, —  whfet  matters  it  ?    We  die, 
But  die  against  our  will,  de  facto  only. 
Consult  your  own  attorneys  on  this  point, 
Whitelocke,  Pierpoint  and  Maynard ;  I  refer 
The  question  to  your  chosen  counsellors. 
Albeit  Whitelocke  hath  a  system  false, 
And  Maynard  and  Pierpoint  do  often  plead 
In  Eeynard's  favour  'gainst  the  poultry-yard. 
Cromwell.    Good !  of  the  gibbet  you  shall  have  your 

share. 
Jenkins.    So  be  it.    But  I  pray  you  to  observe 
How  great  is  our  advantage  over  you. 
To  an  angry  despof  s  gibbet  we  shall  go; 
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You  to  the  pillory  of  future  ages ! 

[Cromwell  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
Rochester  [still  only  half  awake. 
Where  are  my  wits  ?  —  If  I  am  not  asleep, 
Certes,  I'm  dead.     But  Cromwell  puzzles  me. 
Already  here !     'Twas  only  yesterday 
I  left  him  up  on  earth. 
• .,  [Addressing  the  soldiers  who  surround  him. 

Might  I  not  change 
My  dream,  or  else  my  hell  ?    Deliver  me 
From  Noll !  you  seem  to  be  good  fellows  all. 
Cromwell  [after  a  moment's  hesitation,  folding  his 
arms  and  addressing  the  Cavaliers  with  a  smile. 
Look  you :  the  projects  that  you  had  in  mind 
Were  most  incredible.    What !  capture  Cromwell 
In  a  child's  trap,  and  murder  him !     Go  to ! 
For  your  triumphant  swords,  my  gentlemen, 
Would  not  have  treated  me,  before  yon  gate, 
As  David  treated  Saul  within  the  cave ; 
No  one  of  you  the  function  of  his  blade 
Would  have  confined  to  clipping  my  cloak's  hem. 
I  know.     'Tis  plain  enough,  and  I  approve. 
But  while  approving,  truth  to  say,  methinks 
Your  project  might  perchance  have  been  conceived 
More  shewdly ;  that,  in  fine,  the  woof  thereof 
Was  of  too  frail  a  tissue.     By  ill  luck 
I  knew  it  not,  my  brethren,  till  too  late 
My  ideas  to  make  known  to  you  thereon; 
Be  not  offended,  pray.     You  must,  in  sooth, 
Have  laboured  stoutly  to  devise  the  scheme. 
But  I,  like  Joshua  who  was  undismayed 
By  the  combined  assault  of  twenty  kings, 
Have  cut  the  ham-strings  of  your  steeds  of  war. 
We  all  have  acted  as  'twas  meet  we  should : 
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Me  you  attacked,  I  did  myself  defend. 

As  for  your  project  taken  in  itself, 

I  love  these  outbursts  of  a  faithful  heart ; 

Courage  doth  smile  upon  me,  and  bold  feats 

Of  daring  do  rejoice  my  very  soul. 

Albeit  your  success  was  incomplete, 

I  place  you  no  less  high  in  my  esteem. 

Your  hearts  are  moved  by  loftiest  sentiments ; 

Onward  you  march  with  firm  and  equal  step ; 

You  faltered  not,  nor  trembled,  nor  turned  pale ; 

You  are  —  accept  my  compliments  sincere  — 

My  chosen  foes,  foes  worthy  of  my  steel. 

Nought  do  I  see  in  you  to  be  despised, 

In  fine,  too  highly  do  I  value  you  — 

To  spare  you. —  My  esteem  for  you  would  fain 

Display  itself  in  public;  I  attest  it, 

By  having  you  all  hanged. —  No  thanks,  I  beg. 

Forgive  me,  rather,  that  I  join  with  you, 

On  the  same  scaffold, 

[Pointing  to  the  panic-stricken  Murray. 

Yonder  whining  braggart, 
The  coward  who  doth  listen  while  I  speak, 
Albeit  he  's  not  worth  the  rope  to  hang  him ! 
He  should  give  thanks  to  you,  for  but  for  you 
He  would  not  have  been  honoured  with  my  wrath. 
[Pointing  to  Manasseh,  who  has  not  moved. 
Bear  with  me  if  I  add  yon  noisome  Jew 
Unto  your  company.     'Tis  hard,  I  know, 
To  mingle  deicides  with  Christian  men, 
Or  a  Barabbas  with  right-minded  thieves ! 
I  will  arrange  to  hang  him  lower  down. 
And  now  I  crave  your  pardon,  one  and  all, 
For  that  I  do  so  ill  requite  your  kindness ; 
I  give  that  which  I  have.    I  know  full  well 
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That  what  I  do  for  you  is  very  little !  — 
Go  now;  prepare  to  settle  your  accounts 
With  God.    We  all  are  sinners,  my  good  friends. — 
A  few  brief  hours  hence,  when  dawning  day 
Shall  lighten  these  old  walls,  you  '11  all  be  hanged !  — 
Go. —  Pray  for  me. 

[The  Soldiers,  Lord  Carlisle  at  their  head,  lead 
away  the  prisoners,  all  of  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Murray  and  Manasseh,  maintain  a 
haughty  and  disdainful  attitude.  Cromwell 
stafids  for  some  moments  musing,  then  turns 
quickly  to  Thurloe. 

Let  Westminster  at  once 
Be  put  in  readiness.    Now  I  am  king ! 
[He  returns  to  Whitehall  by  the  postern,  and  Thub- 
loe,  after  alow  bow,  goes  out  through  the  park. 


Scene  9. —  The  Four  Jesters. 

[At  the  moment  that  Cromwell  and  Thurlob 
leave  the  stage,  Gramadoch  pokes  his  head  out 
of  their  hiding-place,  then  cautiously  comes 
forth,  looking  about  to  make  sure  that  the  stage 
is  quite  deserted;  then  he  motions  to  the  others 
to  follow  him,  and  the  four  look  at  one  another 
with  uncontrollable  laughter. 

Gramadoch.    Well !  what  say  you? 

Giraff  [laughing.]  'Tis  more  and  more  absurd. 

Elespuru.  A  scene  from  t'other  world  displayed  in 
this. 

Trick.     'Tis  downright  mad,  burlesque,  incredible. 

Giraff.     A  merry  and  amazing  spectacle. — 

Cromwell  laid  bare,  to  see !  the  smokeless  fire, 

Beelzebub  without  his  smiling  mask ! 
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Gramadoch.  ^Mongst  all  the  actors  in  this  play  gro- 
tesque 

Which  is  the  maddest  ?    Let's  award  the  prize. 

Trick.  Murray,  who,  crushing  Cromwell  with  his 
scorn, 

Turns  in  a  pirouette  from  Noll  to  Charles, 

And  for  his  banner  takes  a  weather-cock. 

Giraff.     The  palm  is  Bichard's,  son  of  Belial, 

Dying  for  Rochester  through  filial  love. 

Trick.     If  Cromwell  had  slain  Eichard  in  his  rage, 

It  had  been  well. 

Giraff.  Ay,  but  the  play  is  done. 

Trick.    'Tispity! 

Gramadoch.  So  to  Eichard  you  award 

The  prize  fool's  bauble,  and  the  laurel  wreath 

Of  our  profession  ? 

Elespuru.  I  do  much  prefer 

Good  Doctor  Jenkins'  learned  simplicity.. 

Trick.     And  Ormond  giving  Cromwell  moral  lessons ! 

Is  't  not  diverting?    I  would  rather  choose 

To  teach  a  lawyer  justice,  or  to  comb 

A  polar  bear,  or  milk  a  pantheress, 

Or  sweep  Vesuvius's  red-hot  crater. 

Giraff.     And  the  vile  Jew,  who  in  this  moral  drama 

Is  not  the  least  important  character ! 

That  rabbi-spy,  magician-usurer, 

Who,  gloating  o'er  his  caroluses'  charms, 

Comes  with  his  lantern  to  consult  the  stars. 

Elespuru.  Amphibious  beast,  a  stranger  to  both 
camps, 

That  Jew  came  hither  even  as  the  bat 

That  flies  amid  the  darkness  of  a  tomb. 

Giraff.     Herein  the  simile  is  the  more  apt, 

That  Noll  will  have  him  nailed  upon  a  cross 

Before  some  portal,  like  a  monstrous  fan. 
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Trick.     Thus,  then,  the  bluster  of  the  Cavaliers 
Doth  Cromwell  punish !     To  his  gallows,  friends, 
He  has  more  ropes  than  one. 

Gramadoch.  Although  he  bears 

A  world  upon  his  neek,  of  all  of  those 
Of  whom  we  speak,  he,  Cromwell  is  the  maddest. 
He  'd  still  be  king,  and  death  is  at  his  door. 
[These  words  arrest  the  attention  of  the  other  Jes- 
ters; they  eagerly  surround  Gramadoch. 
Giraff  [to  Gramadoch. 
What  say'st  thou  ? 
Gramadoch.  You  will  see. 

Trick  [to  Gramadoch.]  But  tell  me,  pray  — 

Gramadoch.     Nay,  later. 
Elespuru  [to  Gramadoch. 

But  what  matters  it  to  thee? 
Gramadoch  [shaking  his  head. 
A  mystery's  an  egg  —  list,  an  you  please  — 
The  which  one  must  not  break,  if  one  would  have 
A  chicken.     Stay. —  This  Cromwell,  unto  whom 
All  things  propitious  seem,  if  he  doth  take 
This  final  step,  then  he  doth  hurl  himself 
Over  the  precipice.     There  death  awaits  him. 
Be  at  his  coronation :  you  will  see ; 
And  you  will  laugh !     Surely  he  is  more  mad, 
Than  all  these  dwarfs  he  crushes  'neath  his  feet, — 
A  hundred  times  more  mad,  say  I,  because 
He  deems  himself  the  wisest  of  mankind. 
Trick.     To  close  the  competition,  the  most  mad, 
Even  including  Cromwell,  gentlemen, 
Are  we  ourselves.     For  is  it  sensible 
To  waste  in  this  affair  the  precious  hours 
We  might  employ  in  doing  nought,  in  sleeping, 
Singing  to  echo  of  our  tedium, 
Or  gazing  at  the  moon  from  out  a  well  ? 

[Exeunt 
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ACT  FIFTH.    THE  WOKKMEN. 

The  Great  Hall  at  Westminster. —  At  the  left, 
toward  the  rear,  the  great  doorway  of  the 
hall,  seen  at  an  angle. —  At  the  rear,  semi-cir- 
cular steps  rising  to  a  considerable  height. — 
Rich  hangings  of  tapestry  fill  the  spaces  between 
the  Oothic  pillars  all  about  the  hall,  so  that 
only  the  capitals  and  cornices  can  be  seen. — 
At  the  right  a  frame-work  covered  with  boards, 
outlining  the  steps  leading  to  the  platform  of  a 
throne.  Several  workmen  are  at  work  upon  it 
when  the  curtain  rises:  some  are  nailing  the 
planks  of  the  steps,  while  others  cover  them  with 
a  rich  carpet  of  scarlet  velvet  with  gold  fringes, 
or  place  above  the  platform  &  canopy  of  the 
same  stuff  and  the  same  colour,  on  the  under 
side  of  which  are  the  Protector's  arms  embroid- 
ered in  gold. —  Divers  carpenters'  and  uphol- 
sterers' tools  are  lying  about  on  the  floor,  and 
ladders  standing  against  the  pillars  indicate 
that  the  work  of  putting  the  hangings  in  place 
is  just  finished. —  Opposite  the  throne,  a  pulpit. 
—  All  around  the  hall  are  galleries  and  balus- 
trades, richly  draped. —  It  is  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  day  is  beginning  to  break,  and 
through  the  windows  and  partly  open  door  the 
dawn  casts  horizontal  rays  which  dim  the  light 
of  several  copper  lamps. with  five  burners,  placed 
or  hung  at  various  points  for  the  nocturnal  la- 
bours of  the  workmen. 
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Scene  1. —  Workmen. 


The  Master  Workman  [urging  on  with  gestures  the 
men  who  are  adjusting  the  canopy. 

The  work  goes  on.    This  dais  is  wide  enough. 

[To  another  workman  who  stands  near  by,  Bible  in 
hand. 

Enlighten  us,  my  brother.    Bead. 

The  Workman  [reading.]  "  And  he  built  the  walls 
of  the  house  within  with  boards  of  cedar,  and 
covered  the  floor  of-  the  house  with  planks  of 
fir." 

The  Master  Workman  [to  the  others. 

Come,  brethren,  let  us  feed  ourselves  upon 

This  bread  celestial. 

The  Reader.  "  And  within  the  oracle  he  made  two 
cherubim  of  olive  tree,  each  ten  cubits  high. 
And  for  the  entering  of  the  oracle  he  made  doors 
of  olive  tree;  the  lintel  and  the  side-posts  were 
a  fifth  part  of  the  wall.  So  also  made  he  for 
the  door  of  the  temple  posts  of  olive  tree,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  wall." 

A  Workman  [casting  a  glance  at  the  preparations. 

Our  hands  to-night  have  been  full  well  employed. 

King  Solomon,  with  purpose  to  hand  down 

To  future  ages  monuments  more  lasting,  m 

Spent  on  his  temple  seven  years  in  all, 

And  fifteen  on  his  palace.    We  have  ta'en 

But  one  short  hour  for  all  these  preparations. 

The  Master  Workman. 

True,  Enoch. 

[To  the  workmen  placing  the  canopy. 

This  the  better  ladder  is. 

[To  Enoch. 

Can  we  make  too  much  haste  — 
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[To  the  workmen  hanging  the  curtains  from  the 
canopy. 

At  that  height  —  good !  — 

[To  Enoch.]     When  for  my  Lord  Protector  we  erect 

A  throne  ? 

Second  Workman.  The  ceremony's  for  to-day? 

The    Master    Workman.    Ay. —  Luckily    the    plat- 
form's well-nigh  done. 

[To  Enoch.]     Ah !  we  have  never  — 

[To  the  workmen  nailing  the  boards. 

Ho !  yon,  there  —  less  noise ! 

[To  Enoch. 

Done  aught  in  such  hot  haste,  save  on  that  night  — 

Enoch.     What  night? 

The   Master    Workman.    Have   you    forgot — 'twas 
eight  years  since  — 

The  night  of  January  twenty-ninth 

And  thirtieth. —  A  dark  and  bitter  night? 

Then,  too,  we  wrought  for  my  Lord  Oliver. 

Second  Workman. 

Did  we  not  build  the  scaffold  of  King  Charles 

That  night  ? 

The  Master  Workman. 

Yes,  Tom. —  But  is  it  thus  we  're  wont  to  speak 

Of  the  becrowned  Barabbas,  th'  English  Pharaoh  ? 

Enoch  [as  if  mustering  his  recollections. 

I  see  it  now. —  We  set  the  scaffold  close 

Against  the  wall.     No  rough-hewn  framework  that, 

Whereon  dog  Jews  to  hang  and  witches  burn ; 

But  a  black  scaffold,  well  and  stoutly  built, 

As  was  most  meet.     'Twas  level  with  a  window. 

No  ladder  to  ascend.    'Twas  most  convenient ! 

The  Master  Workman. 

And  strong,  to  bear  all  Herod's  progeny! 

No  stronger  timbers  Robin  could  have  found. 
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There  could  one  die  and  fear  no  accident. 

Tom  [on  the  platform. 

This  throne  's  less  firm ;  it  shakes  when  one  comes  up. 

Enoch.     The  scaffold  was  less  quickly  built,  meseems. 

The  Workman  with  the  Bible  [shaking  his  head. 

It  was  not  finished,  brother,  in  that  night. 

Enoch.     Thou  say'st? 

The  Workman  [pointing  to  the  throne. 

This  stage  is  to  that  scaffold  joined. 
'Tis  but  another,  higher  step,  wheref  rom 
Cromwell  doth  bend  us  to  his  single  will. 
The  work  begun  that  night  is  finished  now. 
This  Stuart  throne  the  scaffold  doth  perfect. 
Tom.    Ah !  Nahum  the  Inspired  views  all  things 
From  a  high  plane. 
Nahum  [his  eyes  fixed  on  the  throne. 

Ay,  taking  stage  with  sjage, 
I  much  prefer  the  other.     Then  it  was 
Charles  Stuart's  turn;  it  is  our  turn  to-day. 
Cromwell  did  on  the  black  cloth  immolate 
The  King  alone;  upon  this  purple  cloth 
He  is  about  to  sacrifice  the  nation ! 
The  Master  Workman  [to  Nahum. 
How  now!  you  dare  speak  thus!     Some  one  may 

hear. 
Nahum.    And  what  care  I  ?    In  sackcloth  I  am  clad. 
For  Cromwell's  sake,  in  sooth,  would  he  might  hear ! 
If  he  would  fain  be  king,  then  may  he  fall ! 
He  is  accurst.     His  death  I  prophesy, 
I,  poor  and  wretched  creature  that  I  am, 
But  worthier  than  he  in  his  accurst 
And  execrable  glory;  for  the  Lord 
The  desert  chose  in  preference  to  Tyre, 
And  Ephraim's  grapes  to  Abiezer's  vine. 
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The  Master  Workman  [glancing  at  Nahum,  who 
seems  absorbed  in  his  religious  ecstasy. 

Imprudent ! 

[To  Enoch.]  We  have  still  to  put  in  place 

The  royal  chair  of  state  upon  the  platform. — 

Assist  me,  friend. 

[They  ascend  the  steps,  carrying  a  great  chair  heav- 
ily gilded,  covered  with  scarlet  velvet,  and  dis- 
playing on  its  bach  the  Protector's  arms  em- 
broidered in  gold  in  high  relief.  They  place 
the  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  platform. 

Tom  [glancing  at  the  chair. 

A  goodly  chair,  in  sooth ! 

He'll  be  a  king  therein ! 

Enoch  [arranging  the  chair,  to  the  master-workman. 

Upon  the  night 

Whereof  you  spoke,  it  was  myself,  methinks, 

Who  placed  for  Charles  a  noble  oaken  block, 

Set  forth  with  holdfasts  and  with  double  chain; 

All  new  it  was,  and  had  before  been  used 

For  none  save  my  Lord  Strafford. 

A  Third  Workman.  Who  was  the  man 

Who  bade  us  hammer  not  so  noisily? 

The  Master  Workman. 

'Twas  Tomlinson,  the  colonel  of  the  guard. 

He  bade  us  not  advance  the  agony, 

And  told  us  that  our  hammers'  ceaseless  din 

Deprived  the  culprit  of  his  final  sleep. 

Nahum.    He  slept !  'twas  strange ! 

A  Fourth  Workman.  At  that  ill-omened  hour, 

One  who  had  seen  us,  in  the  darkness  hid, 

Building  a  scaffold  by  the  light  of  torches, 

Like  grave-diggers,  or  like  those  demons,  who, 

By  their  infernal  art,  th'  abodes  of  hell 

Bear  in  a  single  night, —  such  witness  would 
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Have  terror-stricken  been,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Enoch.     I  love  this  work  at  night  —  it  is  well  paid. 

With  my  ten  children  —  mortal  creatures  all  — 

I  've  lived  upon  this  platform  two  full  weeks. 

A  Fifth  Workman. 

Soon  we  shall  see  if  Oliver  will  do 

As  it  is  meet  he  should,  and  for  the  throne 

Will  with  the  scaffold  pay. 

Tom.  For  Master  Barebones, 

For  the  upholsterer  alone,  not  us, 

Th'  affair  is  profitable.    He  supplies 

These  curtains  and  these  chairs  and  these  brocades, 

And  of  our  wages  takes  at  least  three-fourths. 

Nahum.    A  money-changer  of  the  Temple  he ! 

Fifth  Workman.    A  Mede ! 

Fourth  Workman.         Nay,  rather  a  true  son  of  Eve, 

Who  blindly  walks  upon  the  sword's  sharp  edge ! 

Nahum.     And  who,  a  mighty  buttress  of  the  arch, 

Of  Babel's  tower  a  pillar  and  support, 

Doth  plant  one  foot  in  hell  and  one  in  Heaven ! 

Tom.     Hush !  should  he  learn  that  we  do  him  decry 

As  he  his  master,  he'd  have  none  of  us. 

Hold  we  our  peace ;  he  comes. 

{Enter  Barebones.  All  the  workmen  silently  re- 
sume their  labours.  Nahum  alone  stands  with- 
out moving,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  worn  Bible 
that  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

L 

Scene  2. —  The  Same,  Barebones. 

Barebones  {after  a  glance  at  his  men. 

Ah !  this  goes  welL 
{To  the  Workmen. 
I  am  content  with  you.     In  very  truth 
There  's  nought  remains  to  do. 
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[4side.]  I  am  o'erjoyed 

That  they  have  finished  this  infernal  task 
Thus  early.    Now  our  friends,  who  '11  soon  be  here. 
Can  undisturbed  and  without  witnesses, 
Take  counsel,  look  about,  and  so  decide 
How  Noll  may  be  most  surely  stricken  down 
In  all  his  joy.    How  fortunate  it  is 
That  I  'm  upholsterer  to  th'  Antichrist, 
And  so  may  enter  without  obstacle 
The  outlawed  tyrant's  palace !     I  must  e'en 
Dismiss  them  all,  at  once. 

[Aloud,  to  the  Workmen. 

My  brethren  all, 
Against  the  tempter  ever  be  on  guard, 
And  love  your  neighbor,  wicked  though  he  be. 
[To  the  Master  Workman. 
Good  Master  Nehemiah ! 
[The   Master   Workman   approaches   Barebones, 

while  the  Workmen  pick  up  their  tools,  and 

lamps  and  ladders.]  You  must  needs 

Finish  this  cuirass  of  Toledo  leather, 
Immediately  for  my  lord  Protector, 
Whom  God  defend ! 

[In  an  undertone,  putting  his  lips  to  the  man's  ear. 

The  leather  that  remains, 
Far  from  all  eyes,  you'll  fashion  into  sheaths 
For  our  saints'  daggers. 
[The  Master  Workman  bends  his  head  in  assent, 

and  exit,  accompanied  by  all  the  Workmen. 

Scene  3. —  Barebones,  alone. 

[He  takes  his  stand,  as  if  in  contemplation,  before 
the  throne. 

Barebones.  Behold  the  throne!  abominable  struc- 
ture, 
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Whereon  doth  Oliver  in  sacrifice 

To  Nesroch  offer  us ;  whereon  that  chief, 

So  many  years  blest,  doth  to  a  king 

Transform  himself ;  whereon  the  serpent  old, 

Grown  young  again,  ef tsoon  will  change  his  skin ! 

Thereon  he  reckons  to  affirm  his  empire, 

This  counterfeit  Zerubbabel  in  whom 

Nimrod  doth  live  again ;  this  priest  of  hell, 

This  poisoner,  who  to  his  own  base  ends 

Doth  prostitute  the  church  of  God,  and  seeks, 

In  the  dark  schemes  his  pride  doth  aye  contrive, 

To  make  of  the  saints'  spouse  his  concubine; 

This  foe  of  God,  whom  his  own  soul  betrayed; 

This  man  who  is,  in  sooth,  a  greater  knave 

Than  Shethar-Boznai ! — Yon  's  his  unclean  throne, 

With  curses  overladen !  —  There  it  stands : 

Six  feet  in  height  and  nine  in  width,  and  all 

With  crimson  velvet  covered.     Full  ten  bales 

Were  used  to  drape  it  thus. — 'Tis  not  enough 

For  this  usurping  son  of  blasphemy 

To  wield  a  power  stol'n  from  God  himself; 

To  trample  Israel  like  a  dried  reed; 

And,  greedy,  grasping  giant  that  he  is, 

Prone  upon  Europe,  and  more  powerful 

And  threatening  than  Adonizebec, 

To  have  beneath  his  table  sixty  kings, 

Feeding  upon  the  crumbs  that  fall  therefrom ! 

No,  he  must  have  a  throne.     And  such  a  throne ! 

A  mass  of  fringes,  satins,  damasks,  plumes, 

WTiereon  the  sculptor's  art  and  lapidary's 

Are  joined,  as  of  the  lampad  it  was  said ! 

And  with  this  tinsel  Cromwell  would  himself 

Encompass  round  about. —  Tinsel  I  say, 

But  'tis  good,  honest  gold, —  ay,  virgin  gold 

Of  Hungary. —  And  yonder  tassels,  too, 
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Of  four  republics  the  expense  would  pay. 

'Twas  I  who  furnished  them ;  were  they  less  heavy, 

Their  paltry  splendour  would  the  velvet  mar  — 

Eight  Spanish  velvet !  —  Let  him  reign,  forsooth, 

But  let  him  die  upon  this  spot,  that  so 

The  crown  his  dying  hour  may  adorn ! 

We'll  try  upon  his  brow  the  nail  of  Sisera. — 

[He  looks  at  the  cushions  of  the  throne. 

Velvet  for  which  I  paid  five  crowns  the  yard !  — 

According  to  the  good  old  custom,  I 

Resell  for  ten.     A  goodly  customer, 

Nathless,  this  Ehud.     But  his  avarice !  — 

He's  nigh  unto  his  death.     These  royal  steps 

Will  break  beneath  his  feet,  'neath  this  proud  dais, 

Ay,  'neath  these  very  hangings,  whereupon 

His  arms  plebeian  do  a  crown  usurp. 

How  excellent  this  place  to  strike  him  down ! 

[He  walks  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  throne,  and 

his  expression  changes  from  rage  to  admiration 

for  the  splendour  of  its  decorations. 

But  still  he's  capable  of  chaffering ! 

Of  bidding  Maynard  to  curtail  my  bill ! 

Clipping  the  cloth  of  gold,  and  crying  down 

The  priceless  silk !     And  if  I  dare  complain, 

In  his  good  faith  he  lends  his  men  of  war 

To  aid  his  men  of  law.     These  Pharaohs ! 

Serve  them  who  will.     Always  ingratitude 

Is  the  first  impulse  of  their  stony  hearts. 

And  yet  he  should  be  well  content  with  me : 

To  parody  the  royal  majesty, 

This  odious  throne,  this  horrifying  stage, 

This  impure  altar  —  they  are  all  superb !  — 

In  truth,  I  spared  not.    I  resigned  myself 

To  decorate  this  Moloch,  and  expose 

To  all  the  risks  anathema  entails 
22 
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My  Turkish  carpets  and  Bohemian  leather. — 
The  Jebusite !    Death ! 

[As  if  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea. 

Ay,  but  who  will  pay, 
When  he's  not  here?    The  august  Deborah 
Left  not  her  nail  within  the  sinner's  head; 
Samson  risked  nought,  when  from  its  somnolence 
His  strength  awoke  refreshed  and  overthrew 
A  temple  of  his  enemies;  and  Judith, 
She  who  the  sleeping  Holof  ernes  slew, 
Fled  from  the  bloody  feast,  still  richly  clad, 
And  saved  her  head  nor  lost  a  single  gem. 
But  who  will  me  indemnify  ?    What  profit 
Will  compensate  my  loss  in  Cromwell's  death? 
Is  't  not  my  bounden  duty  to  bequeath 
A  competence  to  her  I  leave  behind? 
Meseems  the  question  's  novel  in  this  form. 
I'll  think  on't. —  Ah!  our  worthy  friends  the  saints. 
[Enter  the  Puritan  conspirators,  Lambert  at  their 
head.    All  are  enveloped  in  huge  cloaks;  they 
wear  tall  cone-shaped  hats  whose  very  broad 
brims  are  turned  down  over  their  gloomy  and 
threatening  faces.    They  walk  slowly,  as  if  lost 
in    absorbing    thoughts.    Several   seem    to    be 
mumbling  prayers.    Dagger-hilts  gleam  beneath 
their  cloaks,  which  are  partly  open. 

Scene  4. —  Barebones,  Lambert,  Joyce,  Overton, 
Plinlimmon,  Harrison,  Wildman,  Ludlow, 
Syndercomb,  Pimpleton,  Palmer,  Garland, 
Pride,  Jeroboam  d'Emer,  and  other  Round' 

head  conspirators. 

Lambert  [to  Barebones.]     Well,  friend? 
[Bareboxes  makes  no  other  reply  than  to  paint  tc 
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the  throne  and  the  royal  decorations,  at  which 
the  conspirators  cast  angry  glances.  Lambert 
turns  toward  the  assemblage  and  continues  sol- 
emnly. 

You  see.     Still  faithful  to  his  plan, 
Cromwell  pursues  his  course  nefarious. 
Westminster's  all  in  readiness ;  the  stage 
Is  reared,  and  yonder  see  the  steps  whereon 
The  cringing  Parliament  will  drag  its  oath 
Unto  the  feet  of  a  King  Oliver ! 
Now  let  us  seize  the  instant  that  remains, 
And  act ;  now  let  us  try  this  other  king. 
His  crime  is  clear  as  day :  this  is  his  throne ! 
Overton.    Nay,  'tis  his  scaffold:  he'll  ascend  to  it 
That  he  may  fall  the  farther.    By  himself 
Is  his  last  hour  appointed,  my  g^d  friends. 
May  all  this  pomp  from  tombs  of  kings  evoked 
Become  his  funeral  pomp,  and  may  out  daggers 
Send  his  shade  hence  to-day  to  join  the  shade 
Of  Stuart !  —  See :  concealment's  at  an  end ! 
The  hypocritic  despot  doth  exhume, 
To  serve  his  ends,  the  outlawed  royalty; 
And  from  the  hands  of  Charles  to  take  the  sceptre 
All  stained  with  blood,  doth  fumble  in  the  tomb 
To  which  our  hands  consigned  him.     Cromwell  dares 
To  steal  the  crown  e'en  from  the  sepulchre. 
God  grant  that  thither  it  return  again, 
And  carry  Cromwell  with  it  in  its  fall. 
And  if  another  dares  to  reign  alone, 
May  the  king's  mantle  ever  be  a  shroud ! 
Lambert  [aside.']     He  goes  too  far. 
Overton  [continuing."]  •  Be  he  anathema ! 

All.    Anathema ! 

Overton.  All  things  conspire  with  us, 

And  Cromwell  with  the  rest.    'Tis  so,  my  friends, 
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This  Cromwell  's  by  his  fortune  stricken  blind; 

As  'twere  an  Attila  made  by  a  Machiavel. 

Did  he  himself  not  aid  us,  our  vain  wrath 

Would  spend  itself  in  efforts  profitless 

To  undermine  his  power  'mongst  the  people. 

'Tis  he  alone  who  hath  himself  undone 

By  understanding  not  that  he  hath  changed 

The  ground  whereon  his  feet  were  wont  to  rest; 

That  from  his  natal  soil  if  he  comes  forth, 

'Tis  but  to  die ;  and  that,  when  he  is  king, 

No  longer  is  he  more  than  a  mere  man. 

As  one  who  's  dead,  he  doth  expose  himself 

To  blows  from  every  side.     The  multitude, 

His  bulwark  once,  comes  now  to  swell  our  ranks ; 

Alone  he  signs  the  fatal  ordinance 

That  sunders  them.     In  giving  us  the  people 

He  gives  to  us  the  source  of  his  great  power. 

Oppressed,  downtrodden,  they  are  fain  to  be, 

But  always  in  accordance  with  the  law, 

By  a  protector,  never  by  a  king. 

To  a  plebeian  tyrant  in  good  time 

The  people  may  become  enured.    Though  he 

Were  wickeder  than  Herod,  Oliver 

As  lord  protector  seems  to  them  to  be 

The  only  man  whose  uncrowned  brow  can  bear 

The  ever-varying  burden  of  the  state. 

But  let  that  brow  assume  the  diadem, 

And  all  is  changed ;  no  longer  is  he  aught 

In  this  good  people's  eyes,  who  love  him  well, 

Save  a  king's  head,  the  headsman's  destined  spoil. 

All  [except  Lambert,  and  Barebones,  who,  since- 

the  arrival  of  the  conspirators,  has  seemed  a&- 

sorbed  in  deep  thought. 
Well  said. 
Joyce.    Our  swords  to-day  have  left  their  scabbards; 
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Reeking  may  they  return,  and  to  the  hilt 
Bathed  in  a  king's  blood  for  the  second  time ! 
Pride.    At   Westminster   doth   Cromwell   seek   his 

tomb! 
Of  his  disloyal  sect,  to  hell  foredoomed, 
The  high  priest  he ;  he  fain  would  be  its  idol. 
Let  him  upon  the  altar,  all  prepared 
For  his  own  festival,  be  sacrificed ! 
Ludlow.     If  he  doth  place  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
Wolsey  and  Goffe  and  Skippon,  officers 
Of  his  own  guard,  will  join  with-us  and' strike. 
Nought  can  him  save  from  our  avenging  blades. 
Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law,  and  Desborough, 
His  sister's  husband,  will  not  interfere; 
For,  steadfast  in  the  faith,  republicans 
In  heart  and  soul,  they  love  him  better  dead 
Than  king. 

Harrison.        To  Desborough  and  Fleetwood,  then, 
All  honour !     Their  stout  hearts  of  childish  fears 
And  woman's  sympathy  no  knowledge  have ! 
Garland  [who  has  remained  silent  hitherto,  his  eyes 

fixed  on  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Ne'er  did  so  fair  a  sunrise  greet  my  eyes. 
Ah !  what  a  victim  we  shall  smite  to-day ! 
Ne'er    have    I    known    such    pride    and    wondrous 

joy 

In  feeling  that  I  go  where  God  doth  send  me ; 
Neither  when  Strafford,  bowing  to  our  will, 
Did  place  his  head  between  the  blessed  axe 
And  consecrated  block ;  nor  when  died  Laud, 
More  hateful  he,  th'  infernal  meteor 
Of  the  Star  Chamber,  sacrilegious  priest, 
Who  toward  the  East  his  temple  altar  turned, 
That  temple  wherein  Bethel  was  reborn, — 
And,  virulent  reviler  of  our  Sabbath, 
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With  gaming  did  debase  the  day  of  prayer; 

Nay,  nor  when  Stuart,  all  vainglorious 

Of  his  time-honoured  rights,  the  blazonry 

Of  kings  mistook  for  rays  from  Ood  on  high, 

With  his  superb  and  ancient  royalty, 

Knelt  down  before  the  people's  keen-edged  axe ! 

In  each  of  them,  methought,  as  it  is  writ, 

That  we  had  sacrificed  the  Antichrist 

In  mortal  guise ;  but  now,  to-day,  I  see, 

That  His  in  Cromwell  that  triumphant  Zion 

Strikes  down  at  lastihat  fatal  parasite, 

And  from  the  steps  of  his  unfinished  throne 

Doth  hurl  him  back  to  Tophet,  whence  he  came, 

Spewed  forth  by  Satan !    Ah !  the  glorious  day ! 

Goliath,  England's  bugbear,  to  cast  down 

From  his  great  height,  face  downward,  to  the  earth ! 

Syndercomb.  A  noble  dagger-thrust  to  deal,  in 
sooth ! 

Pride.    Wliat  honour  for  the  saints  who  are  to  fight 

The  battles  of  the  Lord ! 

Joyce  [pointing  to  the  throne.]     Now  may  his  blood 

Pour  forth  in  rivers  on  this  purple  where 

Our  nets  await ! 

[At  these  words  Barebones,  who  has  listened  in  si- 
lence hitherto,  starts  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden 
cause  of  unrest. 

Barebones  [striking  himself  on  the  forehead,  aside. 

'Tis  true !    Where  are  my  wits? 

Past  question,  with  their  blood  they  '11  mar  my 
throne ! 

And  then  what  shall  I  do  ?     The  stuff  will  lose 

One-fifth  in  value. 

[Aloud,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

On  my  heart  your  words 

Fall  sweet  as  balm.    The  humblest  member  I 
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Of  this  community ;  but  hearken,  brethren :  — 

In  due  compliance  with  the  sacred  texts, 

You  seek  to  poniard  Cromwell.     But,  I  pray, 

Is  it  within  the  law  ?     Remember  Malchus, 

Whose  ear  lopped  off  was  cause  that  Peter's  sword 

Was  by  our  Lord  accurst.     And  are  we  not 

Forbidden,  in  the  Lord  Almighty's  name, 

To  smite  with  the  keen  blade,  and  blood  to  shed  ? 

If  aught  of  doubt  hereon  your  minds  retain, 

Open  to  chapter  nine  of  Genesis, 

And  thirty-five  of  Numbers. 

[An  outburst  of  surprise  and  indignation  among  the 

Roundheads. 
Joyce.  Who  speaks  thus? 

Ludlow.     I  pray  you,  Barebones,  what  has  cooled 

your  zeal? 
Garland.     You  wish  to  spare  the  Antichrist  ? 
Barebones  {stammering .]  Nay,  nay, — 

I  say  not  that  — 

Syndercomb.  Are  you  a  faithless  brother  ? 

Harrison.    Are  we  brigands,  for  condemnation  fit  — 
Assassins  ? 

Overton.  Killing  *s  not  assassination. 

Before  the  altar  whereupon  there  glows 
A  purified  white  flame,  the  unclean  goat 
Becomes  a  consecrated  sacrifice, 
The  butcher  is  transformed  to  sacrificer. 
By  Samuel  was  Agag  slain,  by  us 
The  Lord  Protector.     We  are  ministers 
Of  the  Most  High  and  of  this  English  people. 
Joyce  [to  Barebones.]     From  your  dark  glance  no 

good  did  I  forebode.— 
You  would  save  Cromwell.     That's  the  whole  of  it ! 
Barebones.    Great  Heaven!    Barebones  shelter  At- 

tila ! 
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Syndercomb  [with  a  wrathful  glance  at  Barebones. 

A  Perrizite  is  he,  or  at  the  least 

A  Zoroastrian ! 

Garland.  What  is  the  source 

Of  this  ill-omened  sympathy  for  Cromwell  ? 

Barebones.     To  shed  his  blood  is  to  infringe  the  law. 

Syndercomb  [striking  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Must  not  this  monarch's  purple  cloak  be  dyed? 

Pride.     Barebones  is  mad ! 

Wildman.  Brother,  dost  thou  draw  back? 

Ludlow  [shaking  his  head.       # 

Treasons  there  be  that  masquerade  as  scruples. 

Barebones  [alarmed.]     You  cannot  think  — 

Syndercomb  [to  Barebones,  in  a  rage.']     Silence ! 

Garland  [to  Barebones.]  Hast  thou  by  chance 

Drunk  of  the  Dead  Sea  water  ? 

Harrison.  He  upholds 

Belshazzar ! 

Overton.  Can  it  be  that  you  have  come, 

Another  Achan,  to  our  peaceful  vales, 

To  vex  the  calm  of  the  abandoned  tribes? 

Pride.    I  know  not  Barebones  thus !  —  May  it  not  be 

A  demon  hath  his  features  taken  on 

To  succour  Ammon-Cromwell  ? 

Garland.  So  it  is !  — 

I  had  last  night  an  evil  dream ;  'twas  this  — 

Syndercomb  [drawing  his  dagger. 

Let  us  subject  his  magic  to  the  test  of  steel ! 

[Seeing  the  flash  of  the  blade,  Barebones,  who  has 

not  made  himself  heard,  shouts  louder. 
Barebones.    But  listen ! 
Lambert.  Speak. 

Barebones  [in  terror.']       My  friends,  I  have  no  wish 
To  save  the  English  Ehud  from  a  death 
Too  well  deserved ;  nathless,  he  may  be  slain 
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Without  an  act  of  sacrilege, —  by  cord, 
By  bludgeon  or  by  poison  —  what  you  will. 
Syndercomb  [sheathing  his  dagger. 
'Tis  weU ! 
Garland  [pressing  Barebones's  hand. 

Go  to !     I  did  not  hear  aright. 
Wildman  [to  Baeebones.]     It  gives  me  joy  to  see 

thee  once  again 
Inspired  by  goodly  sentiment,  my  friend. 
Overton   [to  Baeebones.]     Although  the  shedding 

blood  's  a  heinous  sin, 
We  have  not  time  to  kill  him  properly. 
Barebones  [yielding  with  bad  grace. 
So  be  it,  stab  the  villain,  if  you  will. 
[4Zottd.]     But  'tis  deplorable ! 

Garland.  The  sword  of  Judith 

Is  brother  to  the  knives  that  him  will  smite. 
Their  place  in  Heaven's  arsenal  awaits  them. 
Harrison. 

Brethren,  let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  God. 
'Tis  He  who  doth  dispense  us  from  the  aid 
Of  the  vile  cavaliers.     Their  furtherance 
Would  mar  the  work  and  blemish  our  renown. 
But  God,  who  doth  reserve  the  victory  • 
For  us  alone,  confounding  the  designs 
Of  Ormond  and  of  Oliver,  doth  toss 
Ormond  to  Cromwell,  Cromwell  to  the  Saints. 
All  [brandishing  their  daggers. 
The  Lord  be  praised ! 

Lambert.  My  friends,  the  moments  fly, 

The  people  soon  will  flock  to  Westminster. 
Suppose  we  are  surprised  ? 
Overton  [to  Joyce,  in  an  undertone. 

Always  afraid 
Is  Lambert ! 
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Lambert        Let  us  not  be  lulled  to  sleep 

In  false  security.    Why  do  we  pause  ? 

Let 's  hasten  to  the  end. 

Syndercomb.  We  must  strike  home 

Where  Cromwell  in  his  armour  hath  a  flaw. 

Lambert.    But  where  ?  —  and  when  ?  —  and  how  ? 

Overton.  Listen,  my  friends. 

Standing  amongst  the  actors  or  spectators, 

Let  us  be  all  attentive  to  the  rite, 

Holding  our  daggers  ever  in  our  hands. 

First  we  shall  hear  great  orators  galore, 

Harangues  of  preachers  and  of  aldermen; 

Then  Cromwell,  seated  on  his  fleeting  throne, 

Prom  Warwick  will  the  purple  cloak  receive, 

The  sword  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  seals 

From  Whitelocke ;  and,  to  fetter  him  still  more, 

The  Bible  with  gold  clasps  from  Widdrington; 

Lastly,  from  Lambert  he  will  take  the  crown. 

'Tis  the  decisive  moment.    Let  us  then 

Surround  him,  and  whenas  upon  his  brotr 

The  unclean  gem  shall  gleam,  then  let  us  strike ! 

All.    Amen ! 

Lambert  But  who  will  strike  the  first  blow? 

Syndercomb.  .   I ! 

Pride.    I! 

Wildman.    I ! 

Overton.  The  honour  should  of  right  be  mine. 

Garland.    I  claim  it.    I  have  blessed  this  sword  of 

mine, 
The  better  to  ensure  my  aim  at  Noll. 
Harrison.    I  will  begin.    My  dagger  owes  a  blow 
To  the  old  poisoner  for  every  name 
Of  the  Lord  God ;  and  for  a  fortnight  past 
My  arm  hath  trained  itself  for  sterner  work 
By  smiting  lustily  a  waxen  Cromwell. 
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Ludlow.     Of  such  a  blow  the  glory  is  immense ; 

And  I  can  well  believe  that  each  of  us 

Doth  crave  that  glory  for  himself  alone. 

And  I  —  if  e'er  my  constant  prayers  besought 

Prom  Heav'n  some  signal  witness  of  its  favour, 

The  honour  'twas  of  striking  Cromwell  down 

With  my  own  hand.     Would  that  my  sons  might  say 

Of  their  progenitor :     "  He  overthrew 

The  power  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  Cromwell; 

And  twice  did  Ludlow  slaughter  tyranny ! " — 

But  this  same  Ludlow,  loyal  citizen, 

Doth  place  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen 

Before  his  own.     Lambert  holds  highest  rank 

Among  us.     Bearer  of  the  crown,  he  '11  be 

Upon  the  platform  and  thereby  best  placed 

To  strike  unerringly. 

Lambert  [alarmed,  aside.']        What  doth  he  mean? 

Ludlow.     At  such  a  moment,  it  most  seemly  is 

That  to  the  public  welfare  every  man 

Should  sacrifice  himself.     So  follow  me. 

Ludlow  his  claim  abandons  and  entrusts 

The  honour  of  the  blow  to  General  Lambert. 

Lambert    [aside.']     Who  asks  him  so  to  do?    He 

murders  me ! 
'Tis  my  undoing ! 

Pride.  Good !  so  let  it  be : 

To  Ludlow's  reasoning  I  give  assent. 
Syndercomb.     I  sacrifice  myself, 

[To  Lambert.]     And  you  shall  strike. 
Lambert  [in  a  faltering  voice. 
My  friends,  this  honour  doth  console  me  much 
In  my  affliction  — 

[4stde.]     Direful  quandary! 
Wildman  [to  Lambert. 
You  will  strike  Cromwell  down !  how  blest  are  you ! 
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Garland.    Like  the  archangel,  Satan  you  Tl  attack ! 

Lambert  [embarrassed. 

I  am  confused  — 

Overton  [to  Joyce,  in  an  undertone. 

Mark  how  his  colour  changes ! 
Joyce  [to  Overton,  in  an  undertone. 
The  coward ! 
Lambert  [continuing.']     I  am  happy  — 

[Aside.]     Nay,  despairing! 
What  shall  I  do  ?    That  Ludlow ! 

[Aloud.]     Such  a  choice 
Doth  greatly  honour  me ;  my  heartfelt  joy 
I  cannot  well  express. 
Overton  [to  Joyce,  in  an  undertone. 

He's  pale  with  it ! 
Lambert  [continuing. 
But  — 
Garland  [to  Lambert. 

May  the  God  of  them  who  fear  no  peril 
Himself  make  manifest  through  you ! 
Syndercomb  [to  Lambert.]  Tour  part 

Will  be  as  simple  as  'tis  glorious. 
[He  goes  upon  the  platform  and  points  to  the  great 

chair. 
Here  Cromwell  takes  his  seat  —  or  Nabo,  rather, 
For  he  and  Nabo  have  of  all  time  been 
A  single  devil. 
[He  steps  forward  and  points  to  the  place  where 

Lambert  is  to  stand. 

Here  you  take  your  stand. 
Lambert  [aside.]     There  is  no  help ! 
Syndercomb  [continuing  his  demonstration. 

And  you  can  easily, 
Putting  aside  his  cloak,  the  while  you  give 
The  crown,  drive  home  the  knife.    I  envy  yoiu 
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• 

Lambert  [to  Syndercomb. 

My  friend,  fraternally  I  yield  to  you 

The  privilege  of  striking  the  first  blow. 

Ludlow  [hastily,  to  Lambert. 

No,  you  must  do  the  work,  for  you  alone 

Will  stand  where  you  can  strike  with  certainty. 

To  Syndercomb  the  duty  to  entrust 

Would  be  to  risk  the  failure  of  the  plan. 

Lambert  [persisting. 

But  I  am  the  least  worthy  — 

Overton.  What  is  this ! 

Doth  Lambert  hesitate  ? 

Lambert  [asideJ]  Courage,  my  friend ! 

[Aloud.]     Fll  do  it. 

All  [brandishing  their  daggers. 

Death  to  the  Amalekite ! 
To  Cromwell,  death ! 

Barebones  [beseechingly, .]         I  pray  you,  list  to  me ! 
While  from  a  false  king  setting  Israel  free, 

WTiile  slaying  Cromwell,  do  not  spoil  this  throne ! 

This  velvet's  very  dear  —  ten  crowns  the  ell. 

[At  these  words  all  the  Puritans  recoil,  with  scan- 
dalized  glances  at  Barebones.  He  continues, 
heedless  of  their  attitude. 

And  when  you  strike,  pray,  spare  these  curtains,  too ! 

See  to  it  that  he  falls  upon  his  back, 

If  it  be  possible,  so  that  the  blood 

Of  this  unmasked  Moloch  may  not  flow 

More  than  need  wills  on  my  Aleppo  carpet. 

[Explosion  of  wrath  among  the  conspirators. 

Syndercomb  [looking  askance  at  Barebones. 

Who  is  this  publican  ? 

Pride.  Barebones  again! 

Garland.     Methinks  I  hear  Nebuchadnezzar  speak. 

Wild-man  [to  Barebones. 
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Hast  never  learned  the  parable  of  Dives  ? 

Ludlow.    We  give  our  lives,  the  while  yon  count 
your  crowns ! 

Overton  [laughing.}     'Tis  even  so.    Cromwell's  np- 
holsterer, 

To  save  his  velvet,  calling  upon  Heav'n, 

Doth  in  God's  keeping  place  his  merchandise ! 

Garland.     Such  purposes  to  mingle  in  one  prayer 

Is  to  evoke  the  sluggish  lightning's  rage. 

Wildman.     It  is  most  damnable  Erastianism ! 

Barebones.    Alas !  that  is  the  fitting  word,  in  truth. 

[Aloud.]     Permit  me  to  explain.    Doth  one  become 

A  rebel  'gainst  his  God,  and  traitorous 

To  the  republic,  if  he  not  contemns 

The  worldly  goods  that  in  his  loving-kindness 

The  Lord  doth  give  to  man,  whose  day  on  earth 

Is  but  a  span, —  the  earthly  recompense 

Accorded  to  the  flesh  ? 

[Pointing  to  the  throne.]     Ten  cubits  high 

Is  yonder  throne,  from  base  to  canopy. 

May  I  not  well  regret  the  costly  things  ? 

All  I  possess  is  here. 

Harrison  [gazing  covetously  at  the  gorgeous  decora- 
tions indicated  by  Barebones.]     In  very  truth, 

'Tis  beautiful !  —  I  had  not  well  observed  it. 

These  tassels  are  pure  gold!     Look,  Syndercomb. 

This  brocade-covered  chair  alone  is  worth 

A  thousand  jacobuses. 

Barebones.  At  the  least! 

Harrison  [to  Syndercomb. 

What  sayest  thou  ? 

Syndercomb  [devouring  the  chair  with  his  eyes. 

What  booty ! 

Barebones  [trembling.']  What  said  he? 

Syndercomb  [to  the  other  conspirators. 
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Brethren,  the  God  who  furthers  our  designs 
Doth  give  unto  his  saints  all'this  world's  goods. 
So  this  is  ours.     When  Cromwell  'neath  our  blows 
Has  fallen,  we  may  share  his  earthly  spoils. 
Barebones.    Not  so!     Great  Heav'n!  my  cloth  of 

gold,  my  silks ! 
Syndercomb.     Of  Liban's  eagles  is  the  golden  calf 
The  lawful  prey ! 

Barebones.  Eagles !     Say,  rather,  crows ! 

Wouldst  thou  — 
Overton  [separating  them.']     My  friends,  first  let  us 

strike  the  blow ; 
Then  we  will  settle  our  accounts. 
All.  Amen! 

Barebones  [aside."]     Damnation!     They  are  pirates 

—  nothing  less ! 
Their  aim  is  pillage !     Brigands !  ingrates,  all ! 
To  Sion  they  will  force  me  to  be  false ! 
Divide  my  goods  amongst  them  all !     Damnation ! 
[Barebones  goes  apart  from  the  conspirators  and 

seems  absorbed  by  bitter  reflections. 
Overton  [to  the  Roundheads,  who  gather  about  him. 
Awaiting  the  glad  hour  when  Israel, 
Upon  his  throne,  shall  battle  hand-to-hand 
Against  the  King  of  Babylon,  my  brethren, 
And  raise,  through  us,  'gainst  Oliver  the  First 
The  standard  with  the  palm-tree  and  the  harp, 
Let  six  of  us  take  station  in  the  hall. 
Of  the  body-guard. 
All  >Tis  well. 

Overton  [continuing.]  And  twelve  will  stand 

Before  the  halberdiers,  their  daggers  hidden, 
Upon  the  steps  where  Richard  once  bestowed 
The  spur  on  Norfolk ;  in  the  Court  of  Aids 
Tour  more,  and  four  within  the  Court  of  Wards. 
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The  others,  scattered  here  and  there  amongst 

The  chapels  of  the  old  flantagenets, 

Stuarts,  and  Tudors,  guarding  staircases 

And  blocking  corridors, —  and  whether  fortune  wills 

That  Oliver  do  win  or  lose  the  day, 

Ready  to  close  the  way  to  him  at  need, 

Or  open  it  to  us, —  will  by  their  words 

Foster  the  flame  that  smoulders  sullenly 

Amid  the  mournful,  gloomy  multituide, 

And,  sharpening  the  chosen  people's  wrath, 

Of  the  volcano  hasten  the  eruption. 

All  [except  Barebones,  waving  their  daggers. 

May  Dathan  and  Abiron  be  consumed  therein ! 

Garland  [falling  on  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  the 

Puritans,  and  holding  his  dagger  over  his  head. 
0  God,  who  dost  create  the  tiny  worm, 
And  the  leviathan,  we  pray  to  thee, 
In  thy  all-seeing  goodness,  to  promote 
Our  holy  enterprise.     To  manifest 
Thy  power,  whereof  men  speak  despitefully, 
Grant  that  this  dagger  may  come  reeking  forth 
From  CromwelPs  breast.     Guide  thou  our  blows,  0 

Lord! 
0  merciful,  and  just,  and  clement  Lord ! 
That  so  thy  foes  to  slaughter  may  be  doomed. 
Since  we  do  witness  thus  our  faith  in  Thee, 
0  may  thy  flaming  sword  and  tongues  of  fire 
Gleam  in  our  hands  and  on  our  brows,  0  God ! 
[He  rises,  and  the  Puritans,  standing  for  some  time 

with  bowed  heads,  seem  to  pray  with  him. 
Barebones   [aside.]     The  abomination  doth  possess 

their  minds. — 
Divide  my  goods ! 

Lambert.  My  friends,  the  hour  has  passed. 

Let  us  go  hence. 
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[4stde.]     How  can  I  strike  that  blow  ? 

Ludlow.  Let's  say  no  more,  but  strike.  Let  the  ac- 
curst 

Now  settle  his  account  with  the  elect ! 

[All  the  conspirators,  except  Barebones,  march  off 
the  stage  with  the  same  processional  solemnity 
with  which  they  entered. 

[As  Lambert  is  about  to  cross  the  threshold,  Over- 
ton grasps  his  arm  and  detains  him. 

Scene  5. —  Lambert,  Overton,  Barebones. 

[Throughout  this  scene,  Barebones,  apparently  lost 
in  painful  thought  is  hidden  from  his  compan- 
ions by  the  platform  of  the  throne. 

Overton.    Lord  General. 

Lambert.  How  now? 

Overton.  One  word,  an  't  please  you. 

Lambert.    I  hear. 

[They  return  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  stand  for 
a  moment  face  to  face,  Lambert  in  the  silence 
of  expectation,  Overton  as  if  he  could  not  de- 
cide in  which  directon  to  explode. 

Overton.  Is  your  hand  sure  ? 

Lambert.  L'ye  doubt  it  ? 

Overton.  Ay. 

Lambert  [haughtily.]     Sirrah! 

Overton.  Nay,  listen :  —  To  lay  Cromwell  low, 

We  place  the  sword  of  Israel  in  your  hand. 

You  we  have  chosen  to  tear  away  the  veil 

And  of  this  ghastly  drama  cut  the  knot. 

But  you  with  terror  at  your  heart  received 

The  honour  Overton  would  joyfully 

Have  purchased  with  his  blood.  You  would  have  liked 

That  others  should  perform  your  task  for  you. 

I  know  you  well:  ambitious,  but  a  coward! 
23 
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[Lambert  makes  an  indignant  gesture.    Overton 

checks  him. 
Nay,  let  me  speak. —  Nought  say  I  of  your  plans, 
Concealed  behind  an  ill-adjusted  mask. 
I  will  not  say  that  my  eye  sees  within 
Your  inmost  soul,  and  that  I  am  aware 
Of  your  shrewd  plot  —  which  seems  as  yet  unborn  — 
Rumbling  within  the  greater  common  plot : 
You  purpose,  by  our  hands,  to  float  yourself. 
You  think  —  such  is  the  reckoning  of  your  pride  — 
That  we  will  deign  a  giant  to  replace 
By  an  egregious  dwarf.    You  fain  would  be 
The  heir  of  Cromwell.     And  you  falter  not 
Before  the  burden  that  he  bears,  my  friend, 
Although  't  is  something  heavy  for  your  shoulders. 
I  see  the  hand  that  grasps  and  not  the  arm 
That  bears  the  load.     Could  aught  more  artless  be 
Than  this  fine  scheme,  wherein  you  draw  the  lots 
To  your  own  satisfaction?    You  believe 
The  people  will  in  all  things  second  you; 
As  if  'twere  ever  seen  in  history 
That,  when  a  tyrant's  yoke  bore  heavily 
On  a  free  people,  'twas  less  odious 
Because  the  tyrant  was  a  little  man? 
Lambert  [in  a  rage. 
This  insult,  Colonel  Overton  — 
Overton.  Fear  not, 

I'll  answer  to  you  for  it  when  you  will. 
But  for  the  moment,  an  it  please  you,  hear 
Through  this  my  voice  the  stern  and  homely  truth. 
You  're  not  yet  king  that  you  should  flattered  be. 
Now,  laying  aside  your  dreams  of  empire, 
The  spirit  moveth  me  to  tell  you  this. — 
You  have  to  strike  a  blow  at  which  you  quail; 
Among  the  witnesses  assembled  here, 
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I  shall  be  close  beside  you.     If  your  hand 
Doth  falter,  if,  when  Cromwell  shall  have  placed 
The  crown  upon  his  brow,  you  smite  him  not, 
And  first  of  all  revenge  his  insolence, 
Then  I  shall  be  more  prompt.     See  you  this  knife  ? 

[He  points  to  his  dagger. 
Failing  the  other,  this  will  pierce  your  heart, 
While  seeking  his.     And  so  I  leave  you  now 
To  choose  between  two  acts  of  cowardice.  [Exit. 

Scene  6. — Lambert;  Barebones,  still  at  one  corner 
of  the  stage. 

Lambert  [trembling  with  rage  and  following  Over- 
ton to  the  door. 

You  dare!  Audacious  knave!  —  Hark  ye  —  He  's 
gone. 

And  on  my  brow  a  burning  flush  of  shame 

Doth  blame  this  hand  for  that  it  was  so  slow 

To  punish  him !  —  He  's  gone !     How  shamefully 

The  traitor  did  humiliate  me !     Ah ! 

To  what  mad  fools  my  plans  have  bound  me  fast ! 

Alas !  what  is  my  fate  since  I  began 

To  plot  ?     Incessantly  forced  further  back 

From  the  longed-for  goal,  and  threatened  with  the 
loss 

Of  everything  when  we  at  last  do  triumph ! 

And  'midst  a  thousand  perils  overwhelmed 

By  countless  insults !     Trampled  under  foot 

By  the  vile  tyrant,  slighted  by  the  slaves ! 

Draw  back  ?  into  th'  abyss !     Go  forward,  then  ? 

O'er  molten  lava !  —  Overton  or  Cromwell ! 

Victim  or  executioner !  —  How  now ! 

He,  draw  his  sword  'gainst  me !     But  he  would  do  it ! 

That  he  is  capable  thereof  I  know. 
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I  must  e'en  strike ! 

Barebones  [unseen  and  unheard  by  Lambert. 

This  guilty,  ghoulish  crew 
Would  plunder  me ! 
Lambert    [musing.']     Strike   Cromwell  'mongst   his 

friends ! 
Before  his  guards !     Him,  who  with  benefits 
Has  overwhelmed  me !     Ingratitude ! 
And  if  I  miss  him,  by  some  evil  chance? 
Barebones   [pensively.]     To  plunder  me  of  capital 

enough 
To  found  a  bank ! 

Lambert.  0  thrice  accurst  ambition ! 

Thou  'st  borne  me  far  too  high!     Whereas  my  foot 
Did  seek  the  throne,  it  stumbles  o'er  the  block ! 
[lie  walks  rapidly  to  and  fro,  and  glances  outside  of 

the  palace. 
But  someone  comes.     I  must  be  gone.     The  crowd 
Has  gathered  even  now.     I'll  go  and  dress 
For  the  great  ceremony.  [Exit. 

Barebones.  Faithless  friends! 

So  you  are  envious  of  my  worldly  goods ! 
Ah !     Woe  to  you !  to  me !  to  everyone !  {Exit. 

Scene   7. —  Trick,   Girafp,  Elespuru;   afterward 
Gramadoch. 

[The  three  Jesters  enter  the  great  hall  by  the  prin- 
cipal  door,  glancing  at  Barebones  as  he  retires. 
Trick.     'Tis  Barebones ! 

Giraff.  He  has  not  a  cheerful  air. 

Elespuru.    Fanatic ! 

Trick.  Samuel  of  the  counting-house ! 

Shop-keeping  Jeremiah ! 
Elespuru.  He  it  is 

Who  Cromwell  doth  supply  with  all  this  splendour. 
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Trick,     He  robs  him. 

Giraff.  He  does  more :  he  murders  him. 

Trick.     And  so  his  thirst  for  blood  and  gold  alike 

Is  slaked  on  Noll ;  he  seeks  to  take  from  him 

His  purse  and  life  together. 

Elespuru.  What  care  we  ? 

Giraff.    Where  shall  we  stand  ? 

Trick  [pointing  to  a*narrow  box  behind  the  throne, 
in  the  space  between  two  beams. 

In  yonder  gallery. 

Elespuru.    Yes,  it  will  hold  us  all. 

[They  pass  under  the  hangings  and  reappear  a  mo- 
ment later  in  the  gallery. 

Trick.  We  are  well  placed 

To  see  and  hear. 

Giraff.  We  shall  see  wondrous  well. 

Elespuru  [stretching  himself  out  on  a  cushion,  and 
yawning. 

A  goodly  place  to  sleep  on  either  ear ! 

I  need  it  sorely. —  Trick,  we  were  great  fools 

Vigil  to  keep  last  night  beneath  damp  branches 

And  follow  that  rare  drama,  scene  by  scene, 

In  the  open  air,  at  risk  of  taking  cold 

And  the  gutta  sereha,  too  —  who  knows  ? 

Trick.     Cromwell  will  recompense  us,  never  fear, 

When  he  is  crowned ;  for  Gramadoch,  you  know, 

Doth  promise  us  a  strange  and  rare  conclusion. 

Giraff.     Eh !  Gramadoch !     Him  we  shall  see  ere  long 

In  all  his  glory  as  the  train-bearer, 

Armed  with  the  ivory  wand ! 

Elespuru.  Glory,  my  friends ! 

For  my  part,  humble  jester  as  I  am, 

I  would  not  bear  the  train  of  Cromwell  king ! 

What  shame !  by  the  whole  city  to  be  seen 

Pulling  the  devil  by  the  tail ! 
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Trick  [singing. 

For  my  part,  friends,  I  must  agree 
That  Oliver  Last  I'd  like  to  see 
And  the  wise  fool,  our  Gramadoch, 
At  opposite  ends  of  the  same  old  frock. 
For  nought  could  be  more  droll,  i*  faith, 
In  all  this  solemn  mummery, 
Than  folly  to  sagacity 
Linked  by  a  royal  cloak,  she  saith. 

Giraff.    If  Gramadoch  doth  nobly  bear  himself. 

He'll  seem  a  fool  leading  a  sage  in  leash. 

Elespuru.     The  fool  will  go  before ! 

Trick.  But,  prithee,  why 

Doth  Cromwell  have  a  train-bearer? 

Elespuru.  Aha ! 

Trick  is  a  clever  wight !     'Tis  to  prevent 

The  royal  robe  from  dragging  in  the  mud, 

When  he  sweeps  up  the  hall. 

Trick.  I  understand; 

The  reason  seems  to  me  most  natural. 

But  what  prevents  his  pulling  Cromwell  back? 

Giraff.     So  Ormond  would  have  done ! 

Elespuru.  *Tis  true,  but  Cromwell 

Doth  send  him  to  the  devil,  bare  of  foot, 

A  rope  about  his  neck,  to  make  amends. 

Giraff.    Poor  man!    Is  he  already  hanged? 

Trick.  No !  no ! 

Giraff.    So  much  the  better !    "When  we've  seen  the 

close 
Of  this'  most  tedious  drama,  it  may  be 
We  shall  go  hence  in  time  to  see  him  hanged. 
We  must  needs  laugh  a  bit. 
Trick.  My  gentle  sirs, 
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We  may,  meseems,  find  food  for  laughter  here. 

Death  at  Westminster,  too,  will  play  his  part. 

If  I've  good  eyes,  then  Cromwell  to  his  ruin 

Is  marching  fast.     His  fortune,  filled  with  wrath, 

At  last  abandons  him.     I  have  but  now 

Traversed  all  London.     Everywhere  one  sees 

The  passers  on  the  street  accost  each  other 

With  gloomy  brow.     I  heard  at  Temple  Bar 

And  on  the  Strand  the  jealous  soldiers  roar 

At  the  mere  name  of  king.     'Gainst  Oliver 

The  factions  have  renewed  their  former  bonds, 

Exchanging  signals  from  behind  their  cloaks. 

On  every  side  some  threatening  peril  lurks. 

Elespuru.    What  of  the  people  ? 

Trick.  They  are  looking  on. 

They're  like  the  leopard  watching  two  wolves  fight : 

He  waits  the  while  each  doth  the  other  rend, 

Content  to  have  the  body  of  the  vanquished 

Remain  to  be  devoured  by  him.     In  fine, 

The  mine  is  dug,  and  if  I  do  not  err, 

Here  on  this  spot  'twill  burst,  'neath  Cromwell's 

feet. 
Girajf  [with  delight 

Ah !  what  a  tumult  will  the  fools  and  saints 
Together  make ;  they'll  hammer  with  their  swords, 
And  we  will  clap  our  hands ! 
Elespuru  [singing. 

Oliver,  my  friend,  take  heed ! 
Traitors  ever  traitors  breed. 
'Twas  perhaps  by  Satan's  seed 
That  was  built  this  throne. 
Death  the  platform  did  uprear. 
To  a  pompous  splendid  bier 
Changed  it  may  be  soon. 
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Now  some  evil  eye  doth  hover 
This  ill-omened  structure  over; 
False  thy  star,  my  son. 
Bound  about  this  palace  dread 
Witches  in  the  dark  have  said 
Their  mystic  ritual. 
'Neath  these  purple  trappings  gay, 
'Neath  this  spangled  canopy, 
Ghastly  skeletons  we'd  see 
Should  the  hangings  fall ; 
And  on  yonder  stairway  wide 
Doth  the  gorgeous  carpet  hide 
From  thy  feet,  thou  regicide, 
The  gibbet's  deathly  pall. 

Trick  and  Giraff  [applauding.']     Most  excellent ! 
Trick.  My  friends,  I've  an  idea  I 

[Elespuru  and  Giraff  stand  beside  Trick,  in  an 

attentive  attitude. 
While  Gramadoch,  above  us,  gravely  holds 
The  robe  of  Cromwell,  at  the  solemn  moment, 
Before  the  Parliament,  and  to  the  beards 
Of  the  self-satisfied  mace-bearing  clerks, 
We'll  make  him  laugh  aloud  with  our  grimaces. 
Elespuru  [clapping  his  hands. 
Well  thought  on ! 

Giraff  [capering  about  the  stage.]     Good  I 
A  Voice  Outside  [singing. 

When  the  Abbess  averts  her  eye, 

I 
Conceive  that  her  glance  doth  imply 

A  lie. 
In  vain  throbs  her  heart  in  the  place 

Of  grace  j 
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She  gave  it  long  since  to  Love, 

To  love. 

,rTis  none  of  your  relics  cold 

And  old 
That  she  who  presides  o'er  these  cells 

Sells. 
Love !  when  one  a  canoness  is, 

Is 
One  allowed  but  thy  name  to  know? 

No! 

[Enter  Gramadoch. 

Trick.    Why,  'tis  himself !  'tis  Gramadoch ! 

Oirajf  [to  Gramadoch.]  How  now ! 

What  brings  thee  here  to-day  ? 

Trick  [to  Gramadoch.]  Upon  this  earth 

Did  ever  tail-bearer  precede  his  master? 

Gramadoch.  To  pay  his  court  with  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance 

To  the  new  king,  Lord  Koberts'  son  intrigued 

To  have  my  post;  and  since  a  noble  lord 

To  be  my  confrere  deigns,  I  am  to-day 

An  honorary  train-bearer,  my  friends. 

Elespuru.  A  peer's  son  bear  the  train  of  Cromwell's 
cloak ! 

Our  shame  his  glory  is ;  he  condescends 

To  envy  it !     Let's  leave  him  to  his  task. — 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  boy!  My  pride  doth  thank 
thee 

That  thou  didst  keep  the  Jesters'  honour  safe. 

[Gramadoch  enters  the  gallery,  and  his  comrades 
eagerly  gather  about' him. 

Ovraff.     Thy  wit  was  lacking  to  our  merriment. 

Trick.  Ay,  the  more  fools  there  be,  the  more  one 
laughs, 
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Quoth  he.     It  likes  me  much  that  we  should  be 
AH  four  in  the  same  hiding-place,  my  dears. 
Elespuru.    When  we  together  are,  the  Jesters  all, 
Then  joys  the  gods  might  envy  are  toward. 
Gramadoch.    'Tis  what  I  do  enjoy. 

[Enter  Milton.]     Here's  Master  Milton; 
Our  number  is  complete. 

Scene  8. —  The  Four  Jesters,  Milton. 

[Milton,  attended  by  his  guide,  walks  slowly  onto 
the  stage,  and  stands  for  a  long  time  turned  to- 
ward the  throne,  in  an  attitude  of  gloom  and 
despair. 

Milton.  It  was  to  be!  'Tis  done!  E'en  to  the 
dregs 

I  needs  must  drain  the  bitter,  bitter  cup, 

Accept  the  torture,  miss  no  pang  thereof, 

And  see  this  man  made  king !  —  The  stage  is  built. 

Before  this  day  is  done,  he'll  have  gone  down 

Into  the  tomb,  or  f  all'n  upon  a  throne ! 

Trick  [to  Gramadoch,  in  an  undertone. 

Yon  chorister  of  Satan  handily 

Doth  turn  a  sermon ! 

Milton  [continuing.']        Whether  he  die  or  reign, 

Upon  this  day  of  mourning  here  it  is 

That  Cromwell's  bier  will  open  to  receive  him. 

Ah !  Cromwell  hero  immolates  himself 

For  Cromwell  king,  and  for  the  diadem 

The  halo  lays  aside;  debasement  rare 

Of  heads  the  most  sublime !     He'd  fain  be  king. 

He  greedily  for  rank  doth  give  his  glory, 

His  name  for  a  vain  title. 

Gramadoch  [to  Trick,  in  an  undertone. 

Though  he  has 

No  mitre  on  his  head,  he  preaches  well. 
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Milton  [continuing. 

How  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  hate 

This  archangel,  whose  name  I  would  have  writ 

Upon  an  altar's  front !     How  artfully 

The  man  in  whom  I  joyfully  adored 

The  living  truth,  did  soothe  our  fears  away ! 

I  come  to  say  farewell  to  thee  forever, 

Thou  doomed  king,  thou  rebel  against  God, 

And  'gainst  the  people !  —  Take  the  royalty 

Of  Caesar  and  of  Guise.     The  crown  is  gilding, 

The  dagger  sharpening. 

[He  withdraws  to  a  corner  of  the  stage,  on  the  side 

opposite  the  hiding-place  of  the  Jesters,  and 

stands  there  like  a  statue. 


Scene  9. —  The  Same,  the  Populace;  afterward, 
Willis;  then  Overton,  Syndercomb,  and  the 
Puritan  Conspirators. 

[Enter  a  crowd  of  citizens, —  men,  women,  old  men, 
—  in  Puritan  garb.  They  seem  to  belong  to 
various  trades.  Among  them  can  be  seen  an  old 
discharged  soldier. —  They  rush  upon  the  stage 
tumultuously;  the  first  call  those  behind,  cry- 
ing : 

This  way ! 

Milton  [to  his  Page.]     Who  comes? 

The  Page.  The  people,  sir. 

Milton  [bitterly. ~\  Ah,  yes ! 

The  people !     Ever  guileless,  ever  dazzled, 

Hither  they  come  to  see  their  destiny 

Made  a  mere  toy  by  others  than  themselves 

Upon  a  stage  adorned  at  their  expense. 

First  Citizen.    No  guards  as  yet ! 

Second  Citizen.  By  good  hap  we're  the  first. 
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Third  Citizen.    Then  let  us  quickly  take  the  better 

places. 
[All  take  their  stand  near  the  throne. —  Enter  Sir 

Richard  Willis,  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 
Trick  [calling  his  comrades'  attention  to  Willis  and 

the  citizens. 
See  the  good  cits,  and  yonder  squinting  fellow; 
Amid  the  general  anticipation 
Another  motive  guides  him :  they  have  come 
To  see  and  he  to  watch.    'Tis  the  spy,  Willis. 
Giraff.    Wherefore  reproach  him?    Must  the  wise 

man  feed 
On  empty  words  ?    Spectators  of  two  sorts 
They  are, —  that's  all. 

[Enter  Overton  and  Syndercomb. —  Without  speak- 
ing, they  join  the  spectators  already  assembled. 
First  Citizen  [pointing  out  the  platform  to  his  neigh- 

hour.']  Ah !  'twill  be  beautiful. 

Second  Citizen.    Superb,  my  friend! 
Third  Citizen.  Our  Oliver  doth  not 

Do  things  by  halves. 

First  Woman.  The  throne  is  solid  gold  I 

Second  Woman.    That  fringe  is  beautiful ! 
Third  Woman.  We  shall  have  games, 

And  theatres  and  holidays,  at  last ! 
A  Tradesman  [in  the  crowd. 
A  lucky  dog  is  Barebones,  on  my  word ! 
So  much  for  happening  to  have  a  brother 
In  Parliament ! 
First  Citizen  [to  the  tradesman."]     Ay,  in  the  Bump 

he  was 
The  bare  back-bone. 
The  Tradesman  [examining  the  hangings  on  a  pillar. 

V  faith  he  sells  them  this 
For  Chinese  stuff !    The  court  upholsterer ! 
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If  such  good  fortune  to  my  lot  should  fall, 

I  'd  kneel  and  lay  iny  patent  in  my  Bible. — 

He  must  make  money  by  the  hundredweight. 

Second  Citizen.    Long  live  King  Oliver ! 

First  Woman.  No  more  dull  sermons ! 

We  shall  see  balls  again. 

Second  Citizen.  And  races,  too. 

Third  Woman.  And  actors  flouting  the  high  sher- 
iff's men. 

Second  Woman.  And  those  Egyptians  who  once 
came  in  troops 

To  Mulberry  Gardens  to  dance  sarabands. 

The  Old  Soldier  [who  has  not  moved  hitherto,  step- 
ping toward  the  women  and  exclaiming  in  a 
voice  of  thunder: 

Peace,  women! 

[Expressions  of  surprise  among  the  people. 

First  Citizen.        What !  a  soldier  't  is,  methinks. 

Second  Citizen.  What  right  has  he  to  scold  our 
wives,  I  pray  ? 

The  Soldier  [to  the  Citizens. 

Peace,  women! 

The  Citizens.        Women,  we? 

The  Soldier.  Ay,  worse  than  they ! 

They  are  poor  creatures ;  ah !  but  what  of  you, 

Of  you  who  are  superior  to  them 

In  nought  save  in  your  foolish  merriment 

And  senseless  laughter  ? 

Overton  [bringing  his  hand  down  on  his  shoulder.] 

Good !  my  worthy  man, 

Doubtless  you  have  been  most  unjustly  used; 

Like  us,  after  long  years  of  faithful  service, 

Have  been  discharged,  deprived  of  your  employ? 

The  Soldier.  Much  worse  than  that :  he  would  reign 
over  me ! 
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Overton  [to  the  crowd. 

Friends,  he  is  right !     In  truth,  is  this  the  time 

To  laugh,  when  God  is  wroth  and  Israel  weeps? 

And  when  one  man,  oppressing  them  who  once 

Were  his  protection,  seeks  t'  impose  a  throne 

Upon  the  weary,  overladen  people? 

When  all  things  tend  to  augment  England's  woes? 

First  Citizen.    True.     But  the  soldier's  something 

harsh  of  speech. 
[The  crowd  gradually  increases  in  size.    Enter  Na- 

hum  the  carpenter. 
Overton.    Brethren,  forgive  this  victim,  great  of  soul, 
The  outburst  of  a  heart  by  all  this  pomp 
Embittered ;  let  him  mingle  his  lament 
With  our  dear  country's  cries,  alas !  our  mother's, 
Whose  womb  is  rent  to-day  by  a  king's  birth ! 
Third  Citizein.    A  king !  that  word  offends,  I  know 

not  why. 
Second  Citizen.    All  that  I  thought,  this  gentleman 

explains. 
Nahum.    A  king's  a  tyrant ! 

Second  Citizen.  Long  live  the  commonwealth ! 

Overton.    And  such  a  king !  Cromwell !  a  very  knave ! 
What  was  he  yesterday  ? 
The  Soldier.  A  soldier. 

The  Tradesman.  ^*y> 

A  brewer. 

Third  Citizen.         From  this  ghastly  festival 
Who  will  deliver  us  ? 

First  Citizen.  Who  would  have  said 

This  thing  of  Cromwell  ?    He,  usurp  a  throne ! 
'Tis  terrible ! 

Nahum.  He  dares  to  call  himself 

A  king !     'Tis  rank  impiety ! 
Second  Citizen.  A  crime. 
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First  Citizen.    Moreover,  royalty  has  been  proscribed. 

Overton.    You  all  have  equal  title  to  this  throne. 

First  Citizen.  'Tis  true.  Why  he  more  than  our- 
selves, i'  faith? 

Overton.  Hell  marks  his  path.  Eestore  the  breed 
of  kings 

And  the  old  abuses ! 

Ndhum.  On  Jerusalem 

Bestow  once  more  its  ancient  name  of  Jebus ! 

Overton.     Crush  us  beneath  an  execrable  throne ! 

First  Woman.    Is  it  not  said  that  he  has  made  a  pact 

With  Satan? 

Second  Woman.  Ay,  and  that  his  eyes  do  blaze 

At  night. 

Third  Woman.    And  that  he  has  three  rows  of  teeth. 

[The  Puritan  conspirators  enter  one  by  one,  except 
Lambert.  They  shake  hands  when  they  meet 
and  mingle  silently  with  the  crowd. 

Nahum.     The  monster,  he  by  St.  John  heralded. 

Second  Citizen.    He  is  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  Soldier.     Ay. 

Overton.  Cromwell  brings  the  nine  plagues  on  our 
heads. 

Nahum.    He's  an  Assyrian ! 

Overton.  Our  ills  at  last 

Have  reached  their  climax ! 

The  Tradesman.  Nothing  do  I  sell ! 

The  Soldier.     To  go  unshod,  without  a  crust,  and  lie 

On  the  cold  ground.     Ere  long,  if  this  endures, 

While  Noll  his  cipher  on  these  pillars  hangs, 

Nought  will  remain  for  us  to  do,  my  friends, 

Save  to  make  shoe-nails  of  our  useless  teeth. 

Overton.    We  shall  await  his  alms  about  his  door. 

Nahum.  What  Cromwell  needs  is  not  a  gilded 
throne, 
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But  Hainan's  gibbet,  or  Barabbas'  cross. 

Syndercomb.    Death,  death  to  Cromwell ! 

Willis  [amid  the  crowd.}     Death ! 

MUton  [starting  at  Willis's  voice,  to  the  Puritan 
conspirators.}  Speak  lower,  pray ! 

Willis.    Death  to  th'  usurper ! 

The  Soldier.  Lower  ?  what's  the  odds  ? 

I'll  go  and  cry :  "  Death ! "  at  his  very  door ! 

Nahum  [to  the  Soldier. 

The  Lord's  decrees  are  utter&L  aloud. 

Thy  mouth  is  pure. 

The  Soldier.  Ay,  as  thou  seest  me, 

Poor,  like  a  lemon  lost  upon  the  strand, 

Left  naked  by  the  tide  of  human  fortune, 

If  I  can  see  this  child  of  Sirah  slain, 

Then  shall  I  die  consoled. 

Overton  [leading  him  aside  and  pointing  to  his  dag- 
ger.] We  will  console, 

My  brother. 

[The  Soldier  makes  a  gesture  of  surprise  and  delight, 
which  Overton  suppresses. 
Hush! 

[Enter  a  detachment  of  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  regi- 
ment, in  red  uniforms,  with  breastplates; 
muskets  and  halberds  over  their  shoulders. 

The  guard  is  to  be  posted; 

We  must  not  speak. 

[The  soldiers  force  the  people  back  against  the  sides 
of  the  hall. 

The  Officer  [in  a  loud  voice.]  Room  for  the  Iron- 
sides 

Of  England's  lion. 

[To  some  citizens  whom  he  pushes  bach. 

Back !    Away  with  yon ! 

One  of  the  Citizens  [to  another,  in  an  undertone. 
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,rTis  manifest  by  their  high,  lordly  air 

They're  of  my  Lord  Protector's  regiment. 

[The  soldiers  form  in  a  double  line  from  the  throne 
to  the  door. 

The  Old  Soldier  [to  Overton,  in  an  undertone, 
pointing  to  the  officer. 

These  officers  of  Ahab  doublets  wear 

Of  silk ! 

A  Young  Sentry  [pushing  him  into  the  crowd. 
Stand  back,  my  friend ! 

Overton  [to  the  Soldier,  in  an  undertone. 

How  rough  he  is ! 

These  bravos  have  assumed  the  tyrant's  airs. 

Already  doth  the  raw  recruit  insult 

A  veteran ! 

The  Soldier  [pressing  his  hand.]     Patience! 

The  Officer  [to  his*  men.~\  The  Holy  Ghost 

Doth  here  convoke  us.     For  our  general 

Let  us  together  pray. 

Overton  [to  the  Officer.']    Your  general? 

Say,  rather,  for  your  king. 

The  Officer.  What !  he,  our  king  ? 

Who  dares  insult  him  thus  ? 

Overton.  I. 

The  Officer.  Then,  you  lie. 

Overton.    Nay. 

The  Officer.  Oomwell,  king!  May  the  good  God 
forbid ! 

Overton.     He  will  be  king  to-day. 

The  Officer.  Who  says  so  ? 

[Enter  the  Champion  of  England,  in  complete 
armour,  on  horseback,  flanked  by  four  hal- 
berdiers who  bear  before  him  a  banner  with  the 
Protector's  arms. 

Overton.  Look ! 

24 
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Scene  10. —  The  Same,  The  Champion  of  Eng- 
land. 
The  Old  Soldier  [to  Overton,  in  an  undertone. 
Let 's  hear  what  words  he  '11  fling  unto  the  winds. 
The  Champion  [on  horseback,  in  front  of  the  throne. 
Hosannah !  —  In  the  name  of  the  living  God 
I  speak. —  The  most  exalted  Parliament, 
Having  by  long  and  constant  prayers  implored 
The  blessed  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
To  put  an  end  at  last  to  all  the  ills 
Of  the  people  and  the  faith,  doth  nominate 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  proclaim  him  king. 

[Mutterings  in  the  crowd. 
Trick  [to  his  companions^  in  an  undertone. 
See  how  yon  psalm-singers  are  waxing  wroth ! 
The  Champion  [continuing.]     Now  if  in  London,  or 

the  kingdoms  three, 
There  be  a  man,  be  he  or  old  or  young, 
Or  knight  or  burgher,  who  contests  the  right 
Of  the  said  Oliver,  we,  England's  champion, 
Do  him  defy  to  mortal  combat  here, 
With  dagger,  axe,  sabre,  or  scimitar; 
And  we  will  sacrifice  him  without  grace 
Or  ransom,  and  will  hang  his  coat  of  arms 
To  this  good  charger's  mane. —  If  he  be  here, 
Let  him  but  speak,  let  him  arise,  and  with 
His  sword  make  good  his  words !    You  all  do  witness 
That  I,  by  sin  unstained,  throw  down  this  glove, 
Ta'en  from  my  good  right  hand. 
[The  Champion  casts  his  gauntlet  before  the  people, 

draws  his  sword  and  holds  it  above  his  head. 
The  Banner-Bearer,  and  the  Halberdiers.     Hosan- 
nah, Lord! 
[A  silence  of  stupefaction  in  the  crowd;  all  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  gauntlet. 
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The  Champion.    Does  no  one  speak? 

Overton  [aside."]  Ah !  must  we  hold  our  peace ! 

Milton  [in  a  loud  voice. 

Why  but  one  glove,  0  champion  of  England  ? 

Your  master  should,  if  such  his  project  be, 

Have  cast  as  many  gloves  as  he  believes 

That  he  has  subjects. 

[Signs  of  approbation  in  the  crowd. 

The  Champion.  Who  is  it  that  speaks? 

That  blind  man?  —  Stand  aside,  my  worthy  man. 

[The  soldiers  force  Milton  back. —  Overton  goes  up 
to  the  Officer  who  commands  the  guard,  and 
questions  him  with  a  glance. 

The  Officer  [lowering  his  eyes,  and  with  a  gloomy 
expression. 

All  goes  ill. 

Overton  [to  Syndercomb,  in  an  undertone. 

All  goes  well. 

The  Champion  [looking  among  the  people. 

Does  no  one  speak? 

Overton  [to  Milton,  in  an  undertone,  pressing  his 
hand. 

We  will  send  Cromwell  here  to  join  his  glove. 

Milton  [aside.~\     Alas! 

The  Champion.  I  wait. 

The  Old  Soldier  [looking  at  the  Champion,  aside. 

Vile  cur !  proud  satellite ! 

Syndercomb  [to  Overton,  in  an  undertone. 

I  know  not  why  I  do  not  punish  him. 
[He  steps  toward  the  gauntlet.    Overton  detains 
him. 

Overton  [to  Syndercomb,  in  an  undertone. 

Be  prudent! 

Gramadoch  [to  his  comrades,  in  an  undertone,  point- 
ing to  the  group  of  Puritan  conspirators. 
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Yonder  fools  will  spoil  the  game. 
If  they  pick  up  the  glove,  a  long  farewell 
To  the  catastrophe !     We  must  prevent  them 
From  wrecking  everything. 
Trick.  But,  prithee,  how  ? 

[Gramadoch  shakes  his  head  with  a  knowing  air. 
The  Champion  [still  holding  his  sword  aloft. 
So  no  one  doth  respond  to  me  ? 

Gramadoch  [leaping  down  from  the  gallery  into  the 
hall. 

Yes,  I ! 
[Amazement  in  the  crowd. 
The  Champion  [surprised. 
Thou  dost  pick  up  the  glove? 
Gramadoch  [picking  it  up.~\         Ay,  that  I  do. 
The  Champion.    Who  art  thou,  pray  ? 
Gramadoch.  A  dealer  in  grimaces, 

E'en  as  thou  art.     Our  masks  alike  deceive. 
Mine  causes  laughter,  and  thine  fear ;  that's  all. 
The  Champion. 
Thou  seem'st  to  me  a  knave. 
Gramadoch.  And  thou  likewise. 

The  Champion  [to  the  halberdiers. 
A  fool. 

Gramadoch.  Just  so  —  from  taste  and  theory. 

I  'm  of  the  court,  in  the  quality  of  fool, 
As  thou  hast  said. 

A  Voice  in  the  Crowd.    The  clown  doth  risk  his  neck. 
'Tis  one  of  Noll's,  four  fools. —  A  daring  step  !  — 
Is  he  a  very  fool  ? 
Milton.  What  is  this  folly  ? 

[Loud  bursts  of  laughter  in  the  Jesters?  gallery. 
Gramadoch.     Come !  let  us  take  the  field. 
The  Champion.  Thou  wretched  mummer  I 

Begone,  or  I  will  have  thee  whipped. 
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Gramadoch.  Go  to ! 

What  haughty  scorn !     Though  like  myself  thou  art 

A  manikin,  less  gay  is  thy  grimace. 

I  say  again,  Cromwell  doth  pay  us  both 

To  make  a  little  music  in  this  concert, 

Where  thy  voice  is  the  loud  church-bell,  and  mine 

The  little  bell. 

The  Champion.        Villain! 

Gramadoch.  We  may,  methinks, 

Without  disgrace,  combat  for  Oliver, 

Or  'gainst  him ;  thou  his  speaking-trumpet  art, 

And  I  his  train-bearer. 

The  Champion  [angrily.']        WTiat  dost  thou  choose 

For  weapon  ? 

Gramadoch.        Weapon  ? 

[He  draws  his  lath. 

Faith !  this  wooden  sword. 
[He  brandishes  it  with  a  warlike  air. 
'Tis  the  meet  weapon  for  a  man  of  straw. 
On  guard,  my  captain ! 

[To  the  crowd."]     Battle !  battle ! 

[To  the  Champion.]  Come ! 

Let  's  see  if  we  can  make  this  joust  of  ours 
A  pendant  to  Dunbar ;  and  if  thy  sword 
Durandal  is  the  peer  of  my  Escalibar ! 

[To  the  crowd. 
Come  vou  and  watch. 

[Pointing  to  Milton. 

Saving  yon  blind  man's  wrath, 
The  contest  'twixt  a  Falstaff  who  doth  sing, 
And  a  Stentor  who  doth  bellow.     Come  and  see 
A  buffoon  thrash  a  bravo. 
Overton  [to  Syndercomb,  in  an  undertone. 

This  whole  scene 
To  my  mind  hath  a  look  of  pre-arrangement. 
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Gramadoch  [strutting  in  front  of  the  Champion. 

How  now,  my  Champion, —  thou  f alterest  ? 

Thou  who  wouldst  fain  uncounted  lances  break ! 

I  purpose  but  to  grind  thee  into  dust 

In  two  assaults ;  and  afterward  thou  canst 

Pick  up  the  pieces. 

The  Champion  [pointing  to  Gramadoch. 

Guards,  arrest  this  madman ! 
[The  guards  surround  Gramadoch  and  seize  him. 

Gramadoch  [struggling  with  them  and  laughing  in 
his  sleeve. 

I  am  within  my  right. —  The  dastard  cur ! 

He  is  afraid !  —  If  he  doth  anger  me, 

I'll  bring  a  writ  of  quare  impedit! 

[The  Jesters  in  the  gallery  applaud,  with  shouts  of 
laughter. 

The  Champion  [in  a  solemn  voice. 

As  no  one  has  appeared  to  contravene 

What  I  have  said  —  no  one  except  a  fool 

And  blind  man  —  I  proclaim  before  the  world 

Oliver  Cromwell  of  all  England  King ! 

The  Champion's  Attendants. 

God  save  King  Oliver ! 

[Profound  silence  in  the  crowd  and  the  detachment 
of  troops. 

The  Champion.  Let  us  ride  on. 

[Exit  slowly  with  his  suite. 

Syndercomb  [to  Overton,  in  an  undertone,  pointing 
to  Gramadoch,  who  is  convulsed  with  laughter. 

Yes,  yes,  'twas  done  to  entertain  the  people. 

Overton  [in  the  same  tone,  pointing  to  the  thunder- 
struck crowd. 

Their  aspect's  threatening ;  they  have  nought  to  say. 
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Scene  11. —  The  Populace. 

Voices  in  the  Crowd. 

Old  Noll  is  very  late !  —  When  will  he  come 

From  Whitehall,  think  you  ?  —  Thus  to  wait  and  wait 

Is  tedious. — 

[Bells  begin  to  ring  madly.    Distant  reports  of  can- 

non  at  regular  intervals. 

Silence !  do  you  hear  the  bells  ? 
The  cannon  ?  —  He  is  coming. —  Will  he  pass 
Through    the    Old    Bailey?  —  No,    through    Picca- 

dilly.- 
Great  Heaven !  see  the  crowd  upon  the  square !  — 
You'd  say  'twas  the  whole  city. —  See  the  heads 
Below,  and  heads  above !  a  swarming  mass. — 
Although  'tis  very  hot,  there's  not  a  tile 
Upon  the  roofs,  nor  in  the  streets  a  stone, 
That's  not  surcharged  with  ill-assorted  faces. — 
I  know  of  windows  at  high  prices  let. — 
Cromwell  to  see !  to  see  a  human  face ! 
These  Babylonians  are  downright  mad. — 
God  help  me !     I  am  suffocating !     Ah !  — 
Look !  the  procession's  entering  the  square. — 
At  last !  — 
[Commotion  in  the  crowd.    All  eyes  turn  eagerly 

toward  the'  main  door. 

Who's  at  the  head  ?  — 'Tis  Major  Skippon.— 
Skippon  ?  —  A  gallant  soldier,  well  renowned !  — 
At  Worcester  he  was  the  first  of  all 
To  cross  the  Severn  on  the  bridge  of  boats. — 
The    Saints    that    day    their    long    swords    wielded 

well !  — 
Less  well  than  January  thirtieth 
At  Whitehall !  —  Man !  thou  say'st  it  in  a  tone 
That  doth  invite  assassination. —  Peace! 
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I  did  but  laugh. —  Be  still!  —  Laughter's  not 
speech. — 

Were  I  not  stifling,  I  would  strangle  thee !  — 

Hush !  the  Lord  Mayor  comes. — 

[Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the  Aldermen,  Com- 
mon Council,  Sergeants,  etc*,  all  in  their  robes 
of  office. —  They  halt  at  the  left  of  the  large 
door.]  Mark  in  the  line 

Worshipful  Master  Pack,  the  alderman, 

Whom  Noll,  to  compliment  the  city  did, 

All  with  a  wooden  staff,  make  belted  knight. 

He  rides  his  rank  as  'twere  a  hobby-horse. — 

°Twas  on  his  motion  that  they  made  thia  Pilate 
king.— 

[Enter  the  Judges  in  procession.  They  take  their 
places  at  the  top  of  the  steps  at  the  rear  of  the 
hall. 

Aha !  the  Barons  in  their  scarlet  robes ! 

Huzza !    Lord  Hale !    And  Sergeant  Wallop,  too !  — 

Look  at  the  colonels  riding  by. —  How  now ! 

Are  there  not  guards  enough  who  serve  for  pay? 

The  corporations  in  their  robes  form  lines 

To  keep  the  people  back. —  Old  Noll's  a  tyrant ! 

Noll's  a  usurper !  —  Ay,  a  Titan  he, 

Who  fain  would  scale  the  walls  of  highest  Heav*n! 

Force  is  this  Enceladus's  sole  claim. 

He  not  ascends  the  throne,  he  escalades  it. — 

Peace,  peace,  thou  Oxford  runaway !    Observe 

This  pedant !  on  my  word,  he's  talking  Latin !  — 

I  have  the  right,  upon  his  curule  chair, 

To  curse  this  Appius !  —  He  thinks,  forsooth,    . 

That  Cromwell  can  be  murdered  with  a  rod !  — 

An  U slier  [dressed  in  Hack,  appearing  in  the  door* 
way. 

Boom  for  the  Parliament ! 
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[Enter  the  Commons ,  in  two  lines,  headed  by  the 
Speaker,  before  whom  march  the  mace-bearers, 
ushers,  clerks,  and  sergeants-at-arms. —  The 
crowd  watches  closely. —  While  they  take  their 
seats  in  the  front  rows  of  the  benches  at  the  rear, 
the  conversations  in  the  crowd  continue. 

Voices  in  the  Crowd.  Ah !     What's  the  name 

Of  Mr.  Speaker  ?  — 'Tis  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington, 

I  think. —  A  comely  man,  in  sooth. —  A  Judas ! 

Overton  [to  Wildman,  in  an  undertone. 

The  people  have  their  animosities. 

You  see  that  no  one  cries :  "  God  save  the  Com- 
mons ! " 

Wildman  [to  Overton.]  May  God  confound  them ! 
One  and  all  are  sold 

To  the  usurper.     Belatucadrus 

And  Cromwell  they  adore. 

Trick  [glancing  over  the  assemblage  from  the  gal- 
lery where  the  Jesters  are  installed. 

The  aldermen  — 

The  courts  —  the  Parliament  —  yes,  all  the  gods 

Of  poor  old  England  —  all  of  them  are  here ! 

Giraff.    Amusing  gods ! 

Elespuru.  What  say  you  to  them,  brothers  ? 

Giraff.  They're  gods  by  the  same  token  that  we're 
fools. 

Trick.    I  long  to  see  the  tempest  burst  upon 

This  solemn-faced  Olympus. 

Giraff.  Yes,  and  I, 

Good  Trick;  my  errant  fantasy,  like  thine, 

Doth  pandemonium  to  the  pantheon 

Prefer. 

Elespuru  [pointing  to  Gramadoch,  who  is  still  in 
a  corner  of  the  hall,  guarded  by  four  halberdiers, 
and  is  going  through  all  sorts  of  contortions. 
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See,  Gramadoch  is  making  signs. 

Oramadoch  [making  wry  faces  at  his  comrades. 

Ha !  hum ! 

[The  Jesters  roar  with  laughter. 

Elespuru.        His  jesting  went  a  bit  too  far. 

Trick.    However  will  he  extricate  himself? 

Giraff.    What  matters  it  to  us? 

Elespuru.  We  had  our  sport, 

'Tis  true ;  and  for  the  moment  that's  enough. 

An  Usher  [from  the  balcony  of  a  wide  gallery,  richly 
decorated,  in  front  of  the  throne. 

My  Lady,  the  Protectress ! 

[All  the  officers  of  the  city  rise,  uncover,  and  bow 
low  to  the  Protectress,  who  appears,  attended 
by  her  four  daughters,  each  dressed  according  to 
her  own  ideas.  The  Protectress,  Mistress 
Fleetwood,  and  Lady  Claypole,  in  black,  with 
jet  ornaments;  Lady  Falconbridgb  in  full 
court  dress,  mantle  of  gold  brocade,  skirt  of 
ginger-coloured  velvet  embroidered  with  Vene- 
tian scorpions,  the  ruff  and  coronet  of  a  peeress. 
Frances  in  a  white  guaze  dress,  with  silver 
stripes.  The  Protectress  responds  with  a 
reverence  to  the  salutation  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen;  then  she  and  her  daughters  seat 
themselves  at  the  front  of  the  gallery.  Back 
of  them  are  the  women  of  their  households. 

Trick  [to  the  other  Jesters. 

Egad !  'tis  fortunate,  upon  my  word, 

That  face  assumes  not  yet  the  name  of  queen. 

A  Soldier  [looking  up  at  the  Jesters'  gallery. 

Peace,  idiots ! 

Trick  [with  a  sneer.]     Give  me  a  warrior  bold 

To  preach  of  peace! 

[The  soldier  makes  a  threatening  gesture;  Trick 
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sumes  his  seat,  shrugging  his  shoulders. —  As 
Cromwell's  family  entered,  there  was  a  great 
commotion  in  the  assemblage,  and  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  wide  gallery. 
Voices  in  the  Crowd. 

'Tis  the  Protectress !  —  She  looks  dull  enough !  — 
The  daughter  of  one  Bourchier. —  She  dreams 
A  pleasant  dream. —  But  who  is  the  young  Eve 
At  her  right  hand?  —  This  one?  —  No,  that. — 'Tis 

Ladv  Frances. — 
His  daughter  ? —  Yes. —  Has  old  Noll  five  or  six  ?  — 
No,  four.     You  see  them  all. —  The  youngest  miss 
Is  beautiful. —  Ah  me !  how  hot  it  is !  — 
How  one  is  crushed !  —  The  crowd  increases  still. — 
We're  packed  as  closely  as  the  sons  of  hell 
Equal  in  number  to  the  grains  of  sand. — 
The  birds  are  fortunate  that  they  have  wings. — 
Some  one  is  trampling  me ! 

[Suddenly  a  cannon  booms  on  the  square  near  West- 
minster. 
Syndercomb  [to  the  conspirators,  in  an  undertone. 

Aha !     He  comes ! 
[A  second  report.     Great  commotion  in  the  square. 

Murmurs  of  anticipation  in  the  hall. 
Overton  [to  the  conspirators,  in  an  undertone. 
Ye  faithful,  to  your  stations. 

[The  conspirators  mingle  with  the  crowd,  forming  an 
irregular  line  to  the  throne.  The  reports  follow 
at  regular  intervals.  Fanfares  of  trumpets  and 
loud  acclamations.  The  city  officials  go  to  meet 
the  Protector. 
Voices  in  the  Crowd.  There  he  is !  — 

>Tis  he!  — Oh!  let  me  look !  —  Himself !  —  Ah !  — 

Oh!  — 
The  Achan  of  the  nations !  —  Pharaoh  Necho !  — 
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He  rides  alone. —  He's  looking  at  his  watch. — 
The  Mayor  and  the  sheriffs  go  to  meet  him. — 
Sir,  you  can  see  —  tell  me  how  he  is  dressed  ?  — 
Black  velvet. —  Friend,  your  elbow's  very  sharp. — 
The  Mayor  speaks  to  him. —  The  carriage  stops. — 
Now  he's  haranguing  him.—  He  nods  his  head.— 
The  Mayor  hands  him  a  petition  which 
He  passes  to  Lord  Broghill. —  Is  the  Mayor 
Still  speaking?  —  Still!  —  But  will  he  ne'er  have 

done  ?  — 
He's  almost  kneeling. —  Holof  ernes'  eunuch ! 
He  always  talks,  whoe'er  it  be  who  rules. — 
Now  the  Protector  answers  him.    Hark !  hark !  — 
Ay,  let  us  listen !  —  Woe  betide  the  man ! 
The  wolf  is  preaching  to  the  lambs !  —  At  Dunbar 
Noll's  beard  was  more  dishevelled. —  He  alights. — 
Where  goes  he  ?  —  To  the  chapel,  there  to  pray 
To  God. —  Rather,  to  hell !  —  See  how  he  walks 
Surrounded  by  his  Ironsides !  —  In  vain 
Is  that  precaution !  for  his  body-guards 
Are  ill-content  to  guard  a  king. —  Hush !  hush  I  — 
Again  we  wait !  —  What  think  you  of  his  aspect?  — 
He's     gloomy.  —  Cheerful.  —  Dull.  —  Majestic.  — 

Aged. — 
Nay,    he's    fatigued. —  The    sun    did    discommode 

him. — 
Methinks  he  has  the  gout. —  The  master  doth 
Offend  my  eyes,  by  his  eight  horses  drawn. 
'Tis  carting  dung  in  a  triumphal  car.— 
Now  he  returns.     Ah !  to  Westminster  Hall !  — 
There  is  his  sword-bearer,  and  train-bearer. — 
The  rev'rend  minister  with  his  blue  cloak. — 
Is  it  not  Lockyer  ?  —  Yes. —  The  palace  clerks, 
The  sergeants  and  the  pages  and  the  varlets. — 
On  horseback  the  Lord  Mayor  goes  before 
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His  carriage,  sword  uplifted  and  head  bare.—  ' 
Cruel  usurper !  Airs  of  the  former  kings !  — 
Here's  death  to  Oliver  the  Last !  —  Pray  let 
Me  look,  good  master  halberdier !  —  He's  here ! 
[Cromwell,  surrounded  by  his  court,  appears  on  the 
threshold  of  the  great  door. —  A  quiver  of  ex- 
citement runs  through  the  crowd.  The  whole 
assemblage  rises  and  stands  uncovered,  in  a  re- 
spectful attitude. —  The  Protector  is  in  black 
velvet,  without  cloak  or  sword.  His  s  retinue 
forms  a  gleaming  half-circle  of  gold  and  steel 
a  short  distance  behind  him.  Nearest  the  Pro- 
tector, in  front,  is  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  up- 
lifted sword;  behind  him  is  Lord  Carlisle, 
also  with  uplifted  sword.  In  the  retinue  can 
be  seen  Generals  Desborough  and  Fleet- 
wood, Thurloe,  Stoupe,  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  the  private  secretaries  of  the  Closet, 
Eichard  Cromwell,  Hannibal  Sesthead, 
with  his  array  of  gold  brocade,  pages  and  Danish 
hounds,  a  multitude  of  generals  and  colonels, 
whose  brilliant  uniforms  and  resplendent  breast- 
plates form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  blue  cloak 
and  brown  coat  of  the  preacher  Lockyer,  who 
stands  among  them. —  At  the  right  of  the  door 
a  group  of  high  dignitaries  who  are  to  figure 
in  the  ceremony,  bearing,  on  cushions  of  red 
velvet,  Lord  Warwick  the  purple  robe,  Lord 
Broghill  the  sceptre,  General  Lambert  the 
crown,  Whitelocke,  the  great  seal,  an  alder- 
man (for  the  Lord  Mayor)  a  sword,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Commons  (for  the  Speaker)  a  Bible. 
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Scene  12. —  Cromwell,  his  Family,  his  Retinue,  the 
Crowd. 

[The  moment  that  Cromwell  appears  in  the  door- 
way of  Westminster  Hall,  amid  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  (which  has  not  ceased  during  the 
preceding  scene),  bells,  fanfares  and  beating  of 
drums,  one  can  distinguish  the  acclamations  that 
follow  him  from  without. 

Voices  [outside.']  Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  England's 
Lord  Protector! 

Overton  [to  Garland,  in  an  undertone. 

These  knaves  are  paid  to  roar.    But  have  no  fear, 

We'll  silence  them.    "lis  as  it  was  when  Noll, 

At  Grocer's  Hall,  dubbed  Viner  baronet, — 

He  was  acclaimed  in  Cheapside  for  his  gold. 

Cromwell  stands  a  moment  on  the  threshold  and 
bows  again  and  again  to  the  crowd  outside. 

Voices  in  the  Crowd.    . 

Cromwell!  —  Ah!  is  that  Cromwell?  —  He,  Hie 
king !  — 

The  regicide !  —  He's  very  ugly,  faith !  — 

How  short  to  be  a  hero !  —  I'd  have  said 

That  he  was  taller. —  Not  so  fat  I  thought  him. 

How  this  man  irks  me  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat! 

Take  off  your  hat. —  Since  when,  I  prithee,  mistress, 

Do  we  take  off  our  hats  to  Antichrist  ? 

[Cromwell  turns  toward  the  assemblage  within  the 
hall. —  Profound  silence. 

Cromwell  [stepping  into  the  hall. 

Now  in  the  Father's  name,  and  in  the  Son's, 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost's,  may  peace  be  with  you ! 

[Silence  within  the  hall.  The  acclamations  con* 
iinue  on  the  square. 

Voices  [without. 

God  save  you,  Oliver !  —  May  Cromwell  live 
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Forever ! 

[Cromwell  turns  once  more  and  bows  to  the  popu- 
lace assembled  in  the  square. 

Thurloe  [to  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone. 
Everything  doth  smile  on  you, 

And  all  do  yield  submissive  to  your  will. 

What  acclamations !  what  a  glorious  day ! 

Cromwell  [bitterly,  to  Thurloe,  in  an  undertone. 

Ay,  this  innumerable,  cheering  crowd, 

Drunken  with  love,  who  seem  so  potently 

To  aid  my  lofty  destiny, —  no  less 

Would  they  applaud  if  I  were  on  my  way 

To  execution.     In  my  victory 

They  see  a  brilliant,  splendid  spectacle. 

They  run  to  look,  enjoy  it  to  the  full, 

And  when  thou  seest  them  fill  the  streets  and  squares 

With  transports  of  delight,  there's  nought  on  earth 

Would  please  them  better  than  to  see  me  crowned, 

If  it  were  not  to  see  me  hanged. —  Dear  people !  — 

But  here,  what  silence ! 

Thurloe  [in  an  undertone.']     Good  my  lord,  the  mob 

Has  by  the  Levellers  been  worked  upon. 

[The  Parliament,  led  by  the  Speaker,  marches  to- 
ward Cromwell,  two  by  two.  The  members 
bow  low  to  the  Protector,  who  takes  off  his  hat 
and  puts  it  on  again. 

The  Speaker  [to  Cromwell. 

My  Lord !     When  Samuel  offered  sacrifice, 

He  kept  for  Saul  the  shoulder  of  the  ox, 

To  show  that  king,  behind  the  sacred  curtain, 

How  that  a  nation  for  a  single  man 

A  heavy  burden  is.     In  later  days 

Was  Maximilian  often  wont  to  say 

That  'tis  a  difficult  and  weary  task 

To  train  one's  self  to  rule.     And  few  there  be 
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Of  mortals,  party  leaders,  who  are  apt 

To  regulate  the  halting  step  of  nations. 

This  chariot  of  ours  rolls  heavily, 

Drawn  onward  by  events,  hampered  by  men, 

And  skilfully  to  guide  it  o'er  rough  roads 

Eequires  a  firm  hand  and  mighty  arm. 

Often  at  night,  beneath  a  lowering  sky, 

Avoiding  ruts,  we  find  the  precipice; 

For  this  great  chariot,  whose  axles  shriek 

So  that  the  world  doth  hear,  can  never  be 

Unharnessed,  nor  subjected  to  the  drag. 

It  must  go  on  and  on  and  on  forever ! 

And  we  must  see  the  coursers  which  by  God 

Are  harnessed  to  its  solid  pole  of  brass, 

Ardent  as  on  a  day  of  battle,  rear, 

Despite  the  lash,  and  run,  despite  the  curb ; 

And,  crushing  nations,  capitals,  and  kings, 

Its  sightless  wheels  must  go  their  destined  way ! 

And  when  this  heavy  chariot  is  left 

To  roll  at  random,  such  a  sea  of  blood 

Doth  flow  in  its  deep  tracks,  that  thirsty  dogs 

May  quench  their  thirst  therein.    Then  doth  the 

world 
Totter  upon  its  base  and  kingdoms  reel. 
And  so  what  care  is  needful  to  select 
A  coachman  for  this  ponderous  chariot 
Whose  rumbling  none  may  hear  and  tremble  not! 
He  must  be  doubly  called  to  the  high  seat. 
Upon  his  head  the  people's  choice  must  fall 
Together  with  God's  choice;  the  diadem 
Be  there  united  to  the  tongue  of  fire. 
Then  is  he  numbered  'mongst  those  mortals  rare 
Whom  from  afar  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Follow  like  beacon-lights.    But  by  stern  toil 
This  lofty  height  is  gained  —  not  otherwise. 
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His  mind  must  be  alert  on  every  side. 
He's  like  the  suns  which  an  omniscient  God 
Alone  could  make,  which  roll  about  through  space, 
And  in  their  train  draw  worlds,  whose  lofty  peaks 
Are  lighted  by  the  rays  that  shine  -from  Heav'n, 
And  which,  forever  shining,  never  rest !  — 
From  all  that  I  have  said,  the  inference 
Is  this :  that  by  a  single  arm  alone 
The  progress  of  the  State  can  fittingly 
Be  ruled.    We  need  a  leader  who  stands  out 
Above  us  all.     The  world  doth  need  a  man; 
You  are  that  man. 

[The  Parliament  and  the  whole  assemblage  bow. 

Then  be  our  guide,  my  lord, 
In  all  our  fortunes ;  deign  here  to  receive 
The  faith  and  fealty  of  your  faithful  commons. 

[Profound  silence. 
Overton  [to  Milton,  in  an  undertone. 
His  commons ! 
Cromwell  [to  the  Speaker. 

Sir,  accept  my  grateful  thanks. 
The  empire  prospers,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
In  Ireland,  despite  the  civil  broils, 
The  faith  makes  wondrous  progress  in  the  towns. 
Attacking  valiantly  the  popish  sore, 
Harry,  my  son  and  my  lieutenant,  doth 
By  fire  and  sword  with  one  hand  extirpate 
And  with  the  other  cauterize  the  wound. 
Armagh  is  burning.     Eome  within  its  walls 
No  longer  hath  a  proselyting  priest. 
In  Scotland  all  the  clans  have  bent  the  knee. 
Without  our  borders  all  goes  well.    Dunkirk 
Has  lost  all  hope. —  Old  England,  close  allied 
With  France,  holds  humbled  Spain  in  her  broad 

hand. 

25 
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Our  commerce  in  the  Indies  hath  increased 
By  leaps  and  bounds.     The  envious  Castilian 
With  vain  regrets  doth  wear  away  his  strength. 
God  manifests  the  goodness  of  our  cause 
By  aiding  us.     At  Lisbon  and  Madrid 
For  their  rebellions,  we  have  caused  much  blood 
And  gold  to  flow.     Their  galleons  doth  Blake 
Discharge  in  our  exchequer.     I've  two  fleets 
Sent  to  Jamaica.     Meanwhile  th'  army's  ranks 
Are  filling  fast.     The  Tuscan  doth  repent; 
He'll  be  forgiven.    When  the  time  shall  come 
That  all  things  near  are  happily  at  rest, 
We  shall  be  able,  then,  to  lend  a  hand 
To  save  the  Russian  from  the  Sultan's  hordes, 
Since  he  doth  earnestly  appeal  to  us. — 
If  we  but  form  a  wish,  God  instantly 
Doth  grant  it.     Thus,  you  see,  no  nation  stands 
Upon  a  higher  plane.     Let  us  live  on, 
With  full  assurance  of  celestial  favour. 
But  that  the  Lord  may  manifest  himself, 
We  must  e'en  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee. 
Now  let  us  pray,  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit 
Descend  among  us. 

[Cromwell  kneels.  All  his  retinue,  the  Parliament, 
the  officers  of  the  city,  the  judges  and  the  «rf- 
diers  follow  his  example.  There  ensues  a  mo- 
ment of  silent  meditation,  during  which  nothing 
is  heard  save  the  bells,  the  cannon,  the  trumpets, 
and  the  dull  murmuring  of  the  crowd  in  the 
square. 
Syndercomb  [in  an  undertone,  to  Overton  and  Oak- 
land, who  have  moved  nearer  to  the  throne. 

All  are  on  their  knees, 
The  tyrant  and  his  guard.     The  swords  are  lowered. 
No  eye  is  watching  us.    Why  strike  we  not? 
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Garland  [indignantly  repelling  him. 

Great  Heaven ! 

Syndercomb.        Why  shout  so  loud  ? 

Garland.  Strike  when  he  prays  ? 

Syndercomb.    What  should  we  do  ? 

Garland.  Pray.     Pray  against  him.     Pray. 

A  truce  to  murderous  rage !     And  let  us  leave 

To  God  the  choice  'twixt  the  two  prayers. 

[The  Puritan  conspirators  bend  their  heads  and 
pray. —  A  pause. 

Cromwell  [rising.']  'Tis  well ! 

[The  whole  assemblage  rises. —  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick walks  forward  toward  the  Protector  with 
slow  and  measured  steps,  kneels  on  one  knee, 
and  presents  the  purple  robe  with  ermine  border. 

Warwick  [to  Cromwell.]  Deign  to  put  on  this  pur- 
ple robe,  my  lord. 

[With  Warwick's  help,  Cromwell  puts  on  the  robe. 

Overton  [to  the  Puritans,  in  an  undertone. 

My  friends !  my  friends !  he  dons  his  winding-sheet ! 

Garland  [in  an  undertone. 

Observe  him  now !     The  scarlet  progeny 

Of  prostituted  Tyre. 

Wildman  [in  an  undertone.']     0  lightning,  strike ! 

[Cromwell,  in  the  purple  robe,  the  train  of  which 
is  borne  by  young  Lord  Koberts,  richly  dressed, 
walks  gravely  toward  the  throne.  Lord  War- 
wick precedes  him,  with  sword  uplifted.  Lord 
Carlisle  follows,  the  point  of  his  sword  toward 
the  ground. 

Syndercomb  [aside.]  A  brilliant  retinue  borrowed 
from  hell ! 

Purple  and  ermine,  gilded  noblemen, 

And  soldiers  clad  in  steel;  a  throne  beplumed, 

Surmounted  by  a  towering  canopy, 
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Immodest  women,  men  devoid  of  shame, 

Pomp,  power,  triumph  —  nothing  doth  he  lack. 

Ah  well !  to  cause  all  this,  e'en  as  a  dream, 

Or  as  the  shadow  of  a  chariot, 

Or  a  sword's  gleam,  to  vanish  utteHy, 

What  is  it  that  the  Lord  Almighty  needs? 

[He  presses  his  dagger  against  his  breast. 

A  bit  of  steel  in  a  poor  fisher's  hands. 

[Cromwell,  having  walked  slowly  across  the  hall 
amid  a  profound  silence,  arrives  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  and  prepares  to  ascend  it.  The  con- 
spirators glide  silently  through  the  crowd  and 
surround  the  platform. 

Milton  [among  the  crowd,  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

Cromwell,  beware ! 

Cromwell  [turning  toward  the  people. 

Who  speaks? 

Syndercomb  [to  Garland,  in  an  undertone. 

May  God  confound 

The  blind  man,  who  bids  all  the  world  beware ! 

Milton  [to  Cromwell. 

Beware  the  Ides  of  March ! 

Overton  [to  Milton,  in  an  undertone. 

Tell  not  our  secrets  I 

Cromwell  [to  Milton. 

Milton,  explain  your  words. 

Milton  [to  Cromwell.]  Mene,  Tekel, 

TJpharsin ! 

[Cromwell  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  ascends  the 

throne. 
Overton  [to  Garland,  in  an  undertone. 

Up  he  goes !     I  breathe  again. 
Garland  [in  an  undertone.  { 
It  was  a  solemn  warning. 
[Cromwell    seats    himself    on    the    throne.    Tl 
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Earls  of  Warwick  and  Carlisle  take  their 
stand  behind  his  chair,  with  drawn  swords; 
Thurloe  and  Stoupe  at  his  sides.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  followed  by  the  Aldermen,  walks  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  bearing  the  cushion  on  which 
the  sword  is  laid;  he  ascends  three  steps,  kneels 
on  one  knee,  and  presents  the  sword  to  Crom- 
well. 

Lord  Mayor  [to  Cromwell.]  My  lord,  I  bring  and 
place  within  your  hands 

The  sword  of  state.    A  nation  forged  the  steel, 

Lacking  an  anvil,  on  the  brow  of  tyrants. 

The  blade  two  edges  has,  and  may  be  used 

As  sword  of  justice  and  as  sword  of  war, 

And,  awe-inspiring  on  the  battlefield 

And  in  the  sanctuary,  each  in  turn, 

Now  glistens  in  the  soldier's  hand,  now  flames 

Eesplendent  in  the  hand  of  God  the  Lord. 

Now,  London,  venerable  city,  doth 

Present  it  to  you. 

[Cromwell  girds  on  the  sword,  draws  it  from  its 
scabbard,  lifts  it  above  his  head,  then  returns  it 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  replaces  it  in  the  scab' 
bard  and  retires,  backwards. 

Whitelocke  [approaching  Cromwell  with  the  same 
formality  as  the  Lord  Mayor. 

These  the  seals,  my  lord. 

[Cromwell  takes  the  seals,  then  returns  them  to 
Whitelocke,  who  retires.  The  Speaker  of  the 
Commons,  followed  by  the  other  officials,  comes 
forward,  bearing  the  Bible  with  gold  clasps. 

The  Speaker  [kneeling  on  one  knee  before  Crom- 
well. 

My  Lord,  the  Book. 

[Cromwell  takes  the  Bible,  and  the  Speaker  re- 
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tires  with  low  reverences. —  General  Laiebert, 
pale  and  perturbed,  steps  forward,  bearing  the 
crown  on  a  rich  cushion  of  crimson  velvet. — 
Overton  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd  and 
takes  his  place  near  him. 

Lambert  \]cneeling  on  the  steps  of  the  platform. 

My  lord  — 

Overton  [to  Lambert,  in  an  undertone. 

'TisI!    Be  brave! 

Lambert  [aside.']     He's  at  my  side ! 

[To  Cromwell,  in  a  faltering  tone. 

Eeceive  the  crown  — 

Overton  [in  an  undertone,  to  Lambert,  drawing  his 
dagger."]  And  death! 

[All  the  conspirators  scattered  through  the  crowd 
place  their  hands,  simultaneously,  on  their  dag- 
gers. 

Cromwell  [as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream. 

How  now!  What  means  this?  Why  this  crown  — 
to  me? 

What  would  you  that  I  do  with  it  ?    And  who 

Doth  give  it  me,  I  pray?    Is  it  a  dream? 

Is  it,  in  truth,  the  diadem  I  see? 

And  by  what  right  do  ye  with  kings  confound  me? 

Who  dares  into  our  pious  festivals 

Such  scandal  to  import?  —  Their  crown,  to  me, 

Who  caused  their  heads  to  fall !  —  Have  you  mistook 

The  purpose  of  this  ceremonial  ?  — 

My  lords,  and  Englishmen,  and  brothers  all, 

Who  hear  my  voice,  I  come  not  to  this  place 

To  assume  the  crown,  but  to  renew  my  rights, 

Confirm  my  title  and  my  power  replenish, 

Here  in  my  people's  very  heart  of  hearts* 

Twice  was  the  consecrated  scarlet  dyed. 

This  purple  cloak's  the  people's,  and  from  them 
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I  hold  it,  with  a  true  and  loyal  heart. 

But  for  the  crown  —  when  did  I  ask  for  it  ? 

Who  says  that  I  would  have  it  ?     Not  one  hair 

Of  all  these  hairs  grown  white  in  England's  service 

Would  I  exchange  for  all  the  golden  toys 

Of  all  the  kings  on  earth.     Take  it  away ! 

Eemove  that  bauble  —  of  all  vanities 

The  most  ridiculous !     Stay  not  until 

I  trample  all  these  follies  'neath  my  feet ! 

How  ill  they  know  me,  disingenuous  friends 

Who  dare  to  outrage  me  by  crowning  me ! 

From  God  I  have  far  more  than  they  can  give  — 

Irrevocable  grace ;  and  of  myself 

I  am  the  master.     Once  a  son  of  Heaven, 

Can  one  cease  so  to  be  ?    The  universe 

Is  envious  of  our  prosperity. 

What  are  my  needs  beyond  the  good  of  all  ? 

This  is  the  chosen  people.     Of  this  isle 

Europe's  the  humble,  suppliant  satellite. 

All  nations  to  our  star  submission  yield ; 

The  impious  are  accurst.     It  is  as  if 

The  Lord  had  said:     "England,   grow  great   and 

strong, 
And  be  my  eldest  daughter,  for  my  hands 
Have  crowned  thee  queen  among  the  nations  all; 
So  be  my  well-beloved,  walk  beside  me." — 
His  blessings  in  abundance  he  doth  shower 
Upon  us,  and  each  day  that  dawns,  each  day 
That  ends,  adds  one  more  ring  to  th'  endless  chain, 
'twould  seem  that  God,  who  doth  the  Philistines 
With  fear  and  awe  inspire,  our  destinies 
Hath,  like  a  craftsman,  carved  and  moulded  for  us ; 
And  that  his  arm  hath  welded  all  the  parts 
Of  this  vast  edifice  upon  an  axis 
That  time  cannot  destroy;  mysterious  work, 
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Whose  toil  unceasing  has  for  centuries, 

It  may  be,  kept  its  springs  forever  wound. 

So  all  goes  on.    Wheels  interlocked  with  wheels 

Bite  with  their  iron  cogs ;  the  whirring  shafts, 

The  massive  balance-wheels,  the  springs,  the  weights, 

A  living  labyrinth,  move  all  at  once; 

The  awe-inspiring  engine  marches  on, 

Inexorably  and  unceasingly, 

In  the  performance  of  its  mighty  task ; 

And  nations,  caught  within  its  myriad  arms, 

Would  vanish,  crushed,  if  they  stood  not  aside. 

And  I  would  God  impede,  whose  blessed  law 

Gives  us  a  place  apart  in  the  worlds  destiny  I 

Trampling  upon  the  immemorial  rights 

Of  the  chosen  people,  put  my  interests 

In  place  of  theirs !    As  pilot,  set  the  sails 

For  adverse  winds ! 

[Shaking  his  head."]     Nay,  nay,  Fll  not  bestow 
That  pleasure  on  our  false  and  faithless  brethren. 
Still  the  old  English  ship  doth  rule  the  waves. 
The  giant's  on  his  feet.    These  plots  obscure  — 
Of  what  avail  are  they  when  aimed  against 
Great  Britain's  proud  and  lofty  destiny  ? 
What  is  a  mattock's  blow  upon  a  mountain-side? 

[Casting  a  lynx-like  glance  over  the  assemblage. 
'Ware,  evildoers !    What  ye  do  is  known, 
The  water's  clear,  though  the  abyss  is  deep. 
The  bottom  of  your  trap,  wherein  your  schemes 
Do  crawl,  is  visible.     With  his  own  sting 
The  viper  's  sometimes  stung;  too  frequently 
We  burn  ourselves  at  the  fire  that  we  light. 
And  the  Lord's  eyes  run  swiftly  here  and  there. — 
Who  broke  the  bond  between  the  kings  and  people? 
'Twas  I. —  And  think  ye,  then,  with  this  vain  bait, 
A  crown,  to  capture  me  ?  —  In  former  days 
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I,  English  born,  good  lack!  did  shatter  crowns. 
Though  ne'er  I've  worn  one,  well  I  know  their  weight. 
What !  quit  the  camp  I  dwell  in,  for  a  court ! 
For  a  sceptre  change  my  sword,  my  helmet  for 
A  crown  ?  —  Go  to !     Am  I  a  child,  forsooth  ? 
Think  ye  that  I  was  born  but  yesterday  ? 
That  gold  weighs  more  than  iron,  know  I  not  ? 
Build  me  a  throne !    Why,  'tis  to  dig  my  grave. 
Ah !  Cromwell  knows  too  well  how  soon  one  falls, 
To  seek  to  sit  thereon !     And,  furthermore, 
How  quickly,  'neath  the  weight  of  carking  care, 
Do  wrinkles  gather  on  those  weary  brows, 
Begirt  with  flowers !     Each  flower  conceals  a  thorn. 
The  crown  's  their  death ;  black  care  envelopes  them ; 
It  changes  to  a  tyrant  the  most  mild 
Of  men,  and  weighing  heavily  on  kings 
It  causes  them  to  weigh  on  all  their  subjects. 
The  people  marvel  at  it,  and  renounce 
Their  own  just  rights,  that  they  may  count  the  gems 
WTierewith  it  gleams ;  but  with  what  sympathy 
For  them  who  bear  the  burden  they  would  quiver, 
Could  they  but  see  the  face,  and  not  the  crown ! 
The  weight  disturbs  their  brain,  and  soon  their  hands 
The  reins  entangle  of  the  tottering  state. 
0 !  take  away  that  odious,  hateful  symbol ! 
Too  often  doth  it  fall  from  off  the  brow 
And  veil  the  eyes. — 

[In  a  tearful  voice."]     "What  should  I  do  with  it  ? 
For  power  ill-born,  I  live  in  innocence, 
Simple  of  heart.     If  I,  with  sling  in  hand, 
Have  watched  the  fold;  if  I,  when  breakers  threat- 
ened, 
Have  ta'en  the  helm,  'twas  for  the  common  good 
I  sacrificed  myself.    Why  did  I  not 
In  my  own  humble  station  live  my  life? 
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And  from  the  shadow  of  my  little  cot 

Look  on  the  while  the  hard-pressed  tyrant  fell? 

Alas!  far  sweeter  to  me  were  the  fields, 

Where  one  can  breathe  at  ease,  be  Heaven  my  judge, 

Than  the  unceasing  toil  of  government; 

And  Cromwell  were  a  hundredfold  more  happy 

In  guarding  sheep  than  in  dethroning  kings. 

{Weeping.']     The  sceptre,  say  you?  —  Ah  me!    I 

have  missed 
My  destiny.     That  bit  of  gleaming  steel 
Doth  nowise  tempt  me.     Far  from  envying 
Your  general,  my  brethren,  your  old  Oliver, 
Have  pity  on  me !     For  my  arm,  I  feel, 
Is  growing  feeble,  and  my  end  is  nigh. 
Have  not  I  laboured  at  the  chain  as  long 
As  need  be  ?     I  am  old  and  weary  too ; 
Is  it  not  time  that  I  should  seek  repose? 
Each  day  I  ask  it  from  the  grace  divine, 
And  kneel  and  beat  my  breast  before  the  Lord. 
I,  seek  the  crown!    What!  I,  so  frail  and  proud! 
That  wish  —  and  I  would  swear  it  by  my  bier  — 
Is  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  is  the  light 
Of  day  from  unborn  child  within  the  womb! 
Away,  this  proffered  increase  of  my  power ! 
Nought  I  accept  —  save  the  heredity. 
It  is  my  purpose  presently  to  summon, 
A  theologian  of  eminence, 
That  he  may  read  my  heart.     I  will  consult, 
If  need  be,  two.     I  owe  to  the  Most  High 
A  strict  accounting  of  your  liberty, 
And  making  His  law  my  own  law  supreme, 
I  purpose  to  accomplish  what  is  writ 
In  Psalm  One  Hundred  Ten. 
[Acclamations  and  applause  break  forth  on  all  sides. 

—  Populace  and  soldiers,  whose  hostility  has 
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been  gradually  dissipated  by  Cromwell's  ha- 
rangue, give  voice  to  their  enthusiasm.  The 
Parliament  and  the  Protector's  retinue  are  stu- 
pefied.—  Cromwell  draws  himself  up  and 
waves  his  hand  with  an  air  of  command,  and 
the  crowd  becomes  silent. 

And  hereupon 

With  humble  and  submissive  heart  we  pray 

That  God  will  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

We  have  laid  bare  to  you  our  inmost  soul, 

And,  lastly,  we  do  your  forgiveness  crave 

For  such  a  discourse  on  so  hot  a  day. 

[He  resumes  his  seat. —  The  frenzied  acclamations 
of  the  people  break  out  anew.  The  disconcerted 
Puritan  conspirators  maintain  a  gloomy  silence 
and  throw  away  their  daggers. 

Overton  [to  Garland,  in  an  undertone. 

He'll  die  in  bed ! 

Garland  [in  an  undertone. 

They  want  him,  let  them  have  him. 

The  Crowd.     Hurrah ! 

Wildman  [in  an  undertone. 

From  this  day  forth  he  holds  his  rank 

By  right  hereditary !     Juggling  hound ! 

The  Crowd.  Hurrah  for  the  Protector !  Long  live 
Cromwell ! 

All  glory  to  the  conqueror  of  Tyre ! 

Overton  [to  the  Puritans,  in  an  undertone. 

How  he  has  tricked  us !     Surely  he  was  warned. 

Some  one  betrayed  us !  'twas  a  downright  crime. 

Barebones  [aside.]  It  was  the  only  way  to  save  my 
stuffs. 

[The  majority  of  the  conspirators  disperse  through 
the  crowd,  which  continues  to  hail  the  tri- 
umphant Cromwell  with  noisy  acclamations. 
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Lambert,  pale  as  death  and  speechless,  is  pre- 
paring to  go  down  from  the  platform  when 
Cromwell  detains  him. 

Cromwell.    Ah!  Lambert,  you  will  dine  with  us  to- 
day. 
[hi  an  undertone,  as  Lambert  turns  in  alarm. 

Why  tremble  still  ?    He  is  no  longer  there. 

Lambert  [faltering.]     Who? 

Cromwell  [still  in  an  undertone. 

Overton,  whose  mission  was  to  urge 

Thy  wavering  hand. 

[With  a  sardonic  smile.]     For  you  were  in  the  plot 

Lambert.    My  lord,  I  swear  — 

Cromwell.  Nay,  nay,  swear  not  at  all. 

Lambert.    But,  good  my  lord  — 

Cromwell.  Oh !    I  have  witnesses. 

You  were  the  leader. 

Lambert.  I  the  leader? 

Cromwell.  Yes. 

In  name,  at  least.    But  your  own  hardihood 

You  feared  to  trust,  and  you  would  not  have  dared 

To  stab  me,  standing  face  to  face. 

Lambert.  My  lord  — 

[Aside.]     The  thoughts  of  every  man  are  plainly  writ 

Upon  his  forehead  for  this  tyrant's  keen, 

Unerring  eye. 

Cromwell  [with  a  smile.]     Is  it  the  truth,  my  lord, 

As  I  have  heard  from  lips  not  too  discreet, 

That  to  a  quiet  and  retired  life 

Your  tastes  incline  ?    And  flowers,  too,  'tia  said 

That  you  do  madly  love. 

[In  an  undertone,  grinding  his  teeth. 

Without  delay 

In  my  hands  your  commission  you  will  place. 

[He  dismisses  him  with  a  gesture,    Lakbbbt 
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down  from  the  platform  and  joins  the  rest  of 

the  retinue.    At  that  moment  Cromwell  spies 

the  sceptre,  which  Lord  Broghill  has  placed 

on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
[In  a  voice  of  thunder. 

How  now !  a  sceptre !  —  Take  away  your  bauble. 
[Turning  to  Trick. 
For  thee,  my  fool ! 
[Renewed   applause   among   the  populace   and   the 

troops. 
Trick  [from  his  gallery."]     Nay,  let  some  greater  fool 
Put  hand  to  it. 
[Enter  an  usher.    He  bows  before  the  throne  and 

addresses  Cromwell. 
The  Usher.  My  lord,  the  High  Sheriff  waits. 

Cromwell.     Admit  him. 
[Enter  the  High   Sheriff,  followed  by   two  ser- 

geants-at-arms. 

[To  the  Sheriff.']     Well?     How  now? 
The  Sheriff  [saluting.]  My  lord,  one  Bloum, 

And  other  prisoners,  those  condemned  to  death  — 
Cromwell  [with  a  start. 
What !  is  it  done  ? 

The  Sheriff.  No,  good  my  lord,  not  yet. 

Cromwell.    'Tis  well! 

The  Sheriff.  Their  gallows  Hewlet  did  erect 

At  dawn  on  Tyburn  Hill.     They  crave,  my  lord, 
An  audience  of  you.     Shall  I  proceed 
To  execution,  or  shall  I  delay? 
Cromwell.    What  is  their  motive  ? 
The  Sheriff.  A  request  to  make. 

Cromwell.    Let  them  be  brought  before  me. 
The  Sheriff.  Here,  my  lord  ? 

Cromwell.    Yes,  here. 
[At  a  sign  from  Cromwell,  the  Sheriff  bows  and 
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exit. —  Cromwell  remains  silent  for  a  moment 

amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people   and  the 

whispering  of  the  generals  and  the  Parliament; 

then  he  rouses  himself  with  an  effort  from  his 

meditation,   and   addresses  Doctor   Lockyeb, 

who  is  among  the  retinue. 

Good  Master  Lockyer,  did  we  not 
Make  choice  of  you  to  preach  the  Word  to  us? 
We  wait  your  pleasure.    Time  and  grace  divine 
Alike  have  wings. 
[Slowly  and  as  if  embarrassed  Doctor  Lockyer  <m- 

cends  the  pulpit  opposite  the  throne. 
Lockyer.  My  lord,  this  is  my  text  — 

[Ee  hesitates  and  seems  disturbed."] 
Cromwell.     Speak,  speak. 
Lockyer  [reading  from  a  Bible  that  he  holds  in  his 

hand. 
"The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king 

over  them;  and  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree, 

Keign  thou  over  us." 
Cromwell  [interrupting  him  angrily. 
Brother,  where  find  you  that.    'Tis  a  rash  text 
Lockyer.    My  lord,  'tis  in  the  Bible. 
Cromwell.  Where? 

Lockyer.  Look,  read. 

It  is  in  Judges,  chapter  nine,  verse  eight. 
Cromwell.    Be  still!    What  bearing  hath  that  text 

upon 
The  present  state  of  things  ?    In  Holy  Writ 
Can  you  find  nothing  better?    Is  there  not  " 
A  verse  and  chapter  with  some  relevance 
To  what  is  happening?    As  this,  for  instance': 
"  Accurst  be  he  who  leads  the  sightless  wanderer 
Astray." — "  The  sage  is  he  who  dares  and  doubts."— 
"  The  archangel  went  forth  into  the  desert 
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To  bind  the  demon." —  Other  texts  there  be, 

Whereon  a  learned  preacher  may  discourse, 

And  this  conjuncture  would  have  magnified 

Their  value  and  enhanced  their  interest, 

As :     "  Is  man  twofold  ?  " —  Or :     "  Do  God's  angels, 

When    they    do    come    among    us,    change    their 

shape  ?  " — 
Or :  "  What  would  happen  if,  true  dogmatists, 
The  Whiggamoors  were  Antipsedobaptists  ?  " 
These  texts  are  comprehensible,  at  least. 
Such  themes  as  these,  and  twenty  others,  too, 
You  might  discuss  to  this  intelligent 
And  great  and  pious  people,  for  their  good. 
It  wearies  me  to  hear  these  pedants  preach, 
Talk  through  the  nose,  and  praise  in  the  same  tone 
The  sun  and  moon  and  my  lord  Eglinton ! 
Begone ! 

[Renewed  acclamations. —  Lockyer,  in  dire  con- 
fusion, descends  from  the  pulpit  and  loses  him- 
self in  the  crowd. —  Enter  an  usher,  who  halts 
in  the  doorway,  and  exclaims  in  a  loud  voice: 
My  lord,  the  prisoners. 
[Enter  the  captive  Cavaliers,  Lord  Ormond  at  their 
head,  preceded  by  the  High  Sheriff  and  sur- 
rounded by  Archers  and  Sergeants-at-arms. 

Scene  13. —  The  Same,  Lord  Ormond,  Lord 
Eochester,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Clifford, 
Sir  Peter  Downie,  Lord  Drogheda,  Sedley, 
Sir  William  Murray,  Doctor  Jenkins,  Ma- 
nasseh  Ben-Israel  ;  all  with  their  hands  bound 
behind  their  backs,  ropes  around  their  necks,  and 
bare  feet.  The  High  Sheriff,  Archers,  Ser- 
geants-at-Arms. 
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[At  the  entrance  of  the  Cavaliers  the  crowd  draws 
aside  with  a  murmur  of  amazement  and  curios* 
ivy. 

The  Sergeants-at-Arms. 

Make  way !  make  way ! 

[The  Cavaliers  halt  in  front  of  Cromwell's  throne, 
Ormond  and  Rochester  in  the  first  rank. 
.  Their  attitude  is  calm  and  unflinching;  Mur- 
ray and  Manasseh  alone  seem  paralyzed  with 
fear. —  Cromwell  gazes  for  some  time  with  an 
expression  of  satisfaction,  at  the  prisoners  and 
the  assemblage,  and  seems  to  enjoy  the  curiosity 
and  anxiety  which  encompass  him. —  Through- 
out the  scene  Rochester  makes  eyes  at  Fran- 
ces, whom  he  has  espied  in  the  gallery  imme- 
diately on  entering. 

Cromwell  [folding  his  arms,  to  the  Cavaliers. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  sirs? 

[Aside."]  Suppose  that  they  should  sue  to  me  for 
mercy ! 

Lord  Ormond  [in  a  firm  voice. 

We  are  brave  men  and  we  make  no  appeal 

For  pity,  mercy,  favour  or  forgiveness. 

Who  dies  like  us  exults  in  such  a  death ; 

It  neither  vexes  him  nor  him  degrades. 

In  sooth,  what  had  we  to  expect  from  you, 

A  murderer,  a  low-born  vassal,  who, 

O'erloading  his  plebeian  coat  of  arms 

With  the  hereditary  crest  and  sceptre, 

Quarters  the  arms  of  England  thereupon. 

Cromwell. 

WTiat  would  you  with  me,  then? 

Ormond.  A  single  word. 

By  which  road  purpose  you  to  send  us  hence 
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To  Heaven  ?    To  the  gibbet  we  are  led ; 

But  know  yon  who  we  are  ? 

Cromwell.  Brigands  condemned 

To  death. 

Ormond.        But  gentlemen.    You  knew  it  not, 

Doubtless,  and  therefore  we  do  tell  it  you. 

The  gibbet's  not  for  those  who  bear  our  names. 

And,  even  though  your  own  nobility 

Is  of  the  lowliest,  the  hangman's  rope 

That  us  dishonours,  doth  inflict  on  you 

No  less  a  stigma.     Polk  of  quality 

And  of  good  taste  have  nought  to  do  with  hanging. 

We  do  protest. 

Cromwell.  And  is  this  all  ? 

[4stde.]     Aha ! 
They  ask  for  life ! 

Ormond.  It  is.     Weigh  the  request. 

Cromwell.    What,  pray,  do  you  desire? 
Ormond.  To  lose  our  heads. 

Avaunt  the  gallows  and  its  dire  disgrace ! 
We  are  entitled  as  of  right  to  be 
Decapitated,  one  and  all. 
Cromwell  [to  Thurloe,  in  an  undertone. 

Strange  men! 
Look  you.     No  fear,  no  shame.    Pride  mounts  with 

them 
E'en  to  the  scaffold ;  to  eternity 
Their  prejudices  wait  upon  their  steps; 
And  in  their  eyes  the  block's  a  glorious  thing ! 

[To  the  Cavaliers,  with  a  mocking  smile. 
I  understand. —  WTien  you  do  enter  Heav'n 
It  much  imports  that  the  great  gates  be  thrown 
Wide  open  to  admit  you ;  and  'twould  be 
For  a  poor  hempen  cord  too  great  an  honour 

26 
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To  strangle  a  most  high  and  potent  lord. 

But  such  things  have  been  known.  And  in  your 
ranks, 

My  masters,  I  see  some  whose  ancestors 

Would  not  be  sore  offended  were  they  hanged  ; 

For  they  have  none. —  Yon  Jew,  yon  magistrate  — 

Jenkins.  I've  not  been  tried.  Fine  or  imprison- 
ment 

Or  death  you  have  no  right  t'  inflict  on  me. 

I  am  a  free  man,  and  I  find  these  words: 

Nullus  liber  homo  imprisionetur, 

In  the  Norman  charter. 

Rochester  [to  Sedley,  laughing.']  Gad!  Does  he 
propose 

To  quote  to  him  the  laws  of  Arthur's  day? 

Cromwell  [to  the  Cavaliers. 

We  hold  you  fast,  my  masters, —  generals, 

Lieutenants  and  accomplices  —  all,  all! 

You  all  are  caught  in  your  own  cunning  snare. 

The  hour  has  struck,  the  arm  is  raised  to  smijfce. 

The  time  is  most  ill-chosen  to  seek  favours. — 

Ormond  [interrupting. 

Favours,  sir !     God  forbid !    We  claim  a  right 

Of  England's  old  nobility.    D'ye  hear? 

A  right !  —  Favours,  forsooth !  the  block  a  favour? 

An  axe-stroke  ? 

Cromwell.  Peace!  you  who  so  proudly  speak! 

Last  night,  with  swords,  you  came  within  my  house, 

The  guard  seduced  or  hoodwinked,  and  you  thought 

To  seize  me  in  my  bed,  unseen  of  all. 

Had  you  succeeded,  what  had  been  my  fate? 

Ormond.     It  had  not  been  the  gallows,  rest  assured. 

Cromwell.  Ay,  you  were  pressed  for  time.  The 
dagger's  swifter. 

To-day,  when  Heav'n  throws  you  in  my  hands, 
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My  murderers,  what  would  you  ask  of  me  ? 
Ormond.    To  die  as  loyal  knights  —  die  for  our  King. 
Rochester.    Ay,  let  us  die  for  Eowland ! 

[To  Eosebery.]     For  my  part, 
I  am  forever  making  loans  to  him. 
'Twas  money  yesterday,  to-day  my  head  — 
Another  item  on  his  long  account. 
Cromwell  [to  Ormond,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 
Old  man,  be  you  yourself  the  judge. —  If  chance 
Had  willed  that  I  should  wear  yon  chains,  and  you 
Should  sit  here  in  my  place, —  what  would  you  do? 
Ormond.     I  would  not  pardon. 
Cromwell.  I  do  pardon  you. 

[Exclamations  of  surprise  in  the  assemblage. 
All  the  Cavaliers.    What! 
Cromwell.  You  are  free. 

Ormond.  Great  Heaven ! 

[To  Cromwell.]     Did  you  know 
My  name  — 
Cromwell  [interrupting  him. 

That  matters  little  to  me  now. 
[To  Thurloe,  in  an  undertone. 
I  could  not  answer  for  the  multitude, 
If  he  should  name  himself. 
[He  turns  abruptly  to  Lord  Broghill,  who  has  thus 

far  remained  in  his  place  in  the  retinue,  glum 

and  silent.']  My  dear  Lord  Broghill, 

One  of  your  former  friends  is  here  in  London. 
[Lord  Ormond  and  Lord  Broghill  turn  about  in 

amazement. 
Broghill.    Who,  pray,  my  lord? 
Cromwell.  'Tis  Ormond. 

Broghill.  Ormond ! 

[4side.]     God ! 
Can  he  have  learned  — 
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Cromwell.  He  has  been  here  five  days. 

[He  feels  in  his  doublet  and  produces  the  sealed 
packet  that  he  took  from  Davenant. 

See,  here's  a  packet  that  doth  him  concern. 

His  name  is  on  the  cover.    Know  you  his  address? 

Broghill  [embarrassed. 

Wot  I,  my  lord. 

Cromwell.  "Bloum,  Eat  Hotel,  the  Strand." 

Broghill  [stammering. 

But  — 

Ormond  [aside,  gazing  at  the  parchment  in  Crom- 
well's hand. 

Davenant's  the  traitor;  Davenant! 

>Tis  the  King's  letter. 

Cromwell  [handing  the  packet  to  Broghill. 

To  Lord  Ormond  give  it 

Prom  me.     In  other  hands  it  might,  perchance, 

Have  compromised  him.     Tell  him  to  go  hence 

As  soon  as  may  be  —  never  to  return. 

If  he  has  need  of  money,  give  it  him. 

Rosebery  [to  Ormond,  in  an  undertone. 

Money !  ah !  what  a  lucky  man  you  are ! 

If  he  would  but  agree  to  pay  my  debts! 

Rochester  [congratulating  Ormond,  in  an  undertone. 

'Twas  delicately  done,  and  I  rejoice 

He  spares  you  the  affront  of  naming  yon. 

Cromwell  [in  a  loud,  harsh  voice. 

Lord  Eochester ! 

Rochester  [starting  in  surprise.]     How  now ! 

Cromwell.  You  have  your  pardon. 

Go  to  the  deuce ! 

Rochester  [to  Eosebery,  in  an  undertone. 

He's  not  so  suave  with  me. 

No  matter !  he's  a  sorcerer !  a  Proteus ! 

Accost  him :  he  a  royal  lion  seems. 
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But  try  to  make  him  sleep.     Pst !  in  a  flash 

The.  sleeping  lion  is  a  watchful  cat ; 

The  cat  becomes  a  roaring  tiger;  then 

The  cutting  claws  are  changed  to  velvet  paws ; 

Velvet  through  which  the  treach'rous  claws  still 
pierce. 

Cromwell.    My  learned  chaplain,  pardon  me,  I  pray, 

For  urging  you  to  stay  not  long  among  us. 

Rochester  [aside.]     No  fear ! 

Cromwell.       Thanks  to  more  fines  than  one,  imposed 

Most  righteously,  swearing,  my  holy  man, 

Is  like  to  cost  you  dear  in  England  here. 

Whatever  you  do,  you  cannot  hold  your  peace. 

And,  mulcted  by  the  law  incessantly, 

You  soon  would  waste  your  substance  in  vain  oaths. 

Rochester.     Thanks  for  the  good  advice. 

\To  the  crowd  which  pursues  him  with  laughter  and 
derisive  cheers.']  Applaud,  vile  brood ! 

Cromwell.  Stay,  doctor.  Prithee,  take  your  loving 
wife. 

Rochester  [trembling. 

My  wife  ? 

Cromwell.        My  lady  Eochester ! 

[Dame  Guggligoy  rushes  down  from  the  Protec- 
tress's gallery  and  throws  herself  on  Eoches- 
ter's  neck. 

Dame  Guggligoy  [hissing  him.]  Dear  spouse ! 

Rochester  [trying  to  elude  her. 

God's  mercy ! 

Cromwell.  Be  ye  one. —  What  should  we  say 

To  see  one  half  depart  without  the  other  ? 

[To  Dame  Guggligoy. 

Follow  your  spouse ! 

[Dame  Guggligoy  takes  the  arm  of  Eochester, 
who  submits  with  painful  reluctance. 
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Rochester  [aside."]  Ah !  what  an  amnesty ! 

Wilniot,  of  all  the  fools  upon  this  earth 
Art  thou  not  the  most  foolish  and  the  most 
Severely  punished?     See  the  strange  effect 
That  thy  two  halves  produce,  one  with  this  coat, 
The  other  with  that  face !     And  Prances,  too, 
Is  looking  on !     I  shall  turn  virtuous ! 
Cromwell    [pointing   to  Murray  in   the   group  of 

Cavaliers. 
Go,  Murray,  and  receive  the  lash-  that  Charles, 
Who  commonly  is  called  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Has  earned  by  this  abortive  childish  plot. 
[Applause  among  the  people. —  Archers  and  bailiffs 

seize  Murray,  who  hides  his  face  in  his  hands 

and  seems  crushed  with  shame  and  despair. — 

Cromwell  turns  to  the  rabbi. 
Yon  Jew,  who  would  have  fittingly  adorned 
The  cross-beam  of  the  gallows  —  he  is  free. 
[Manasseii  joyfully  raises  his  head. —  Cromwell 

continues,  turning  to  Barebones,  who  stands 

beside  the  throne. 
But,  Barebones,  to  redeem  his  flesh,  he'll  pay 
Thy  bill. 
[Barebones  takes  from  his  packet  a  long  roll  of 

paper,  which  he  hands  to  the  Jew. 
Manasseh  [examining  it.']     'Tis  very  dear. 
Cromwell  [to  the  other  prisoners.]    You  all  are  free. 

[The  archers  remove  the  fetters  of  the  Cavaliers. 
Thurloe  [to  Cromwell,  in  an  undertone. 
All !     But  it  is  a  serious  affair  — 
Cromwell  [in  an  undertone. 
I  have  this  people ;  of  what  use,  I  pray, 
Would  thirty  gallows  be? 
[Sir  William  Murray,  as  the  archers  are  lei 
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him  away,   throws   himself  on   his  knees   and 
holds  out  his  clasped  hands  to  Cromwell. 

Mercy,  my  lord! 

Cromwell.  What !  from  the  lash  ?  Go  to !  have  done 
with  this. 

Is't  not  the  function  of  thy  cringing  back  ? 

Lashed  for  thy  King !  thou  servest  the  good  cause. 

Martyr  thou  'It  call  thyself;  thou  'It  play  Montrose. 

[He  waves  his  hand  and  the  archers  remove  Mur- 
ray.—  Thereupon   the  Protector  addresses   the  v 
crowd  with  an  imperial  and  inspired  air. 

Cromwell.     0  blessed  people,  let  us  spare  our  foes, 

Who  cringe  and  crawl.     Even  the  elephant 

Has  pity  on  the  snakes  he  tramples  on. 

May  Heaven  always  guard  thee  from  the  snare, 

Ye  chosen  vessels ! 

Rochester  [to  Sedley,  in  an  undertone. 

They  are  earthen  jugs. 

[The  people  respond  with  long  acclamations.  The 
Protector  imposes  silence  by  a  gesture,  and  then 
continues: 

I  purpose,  0  my  tried  and  loyal  friends, 

To  signalize  this  day  by  acts  of  grace. 
[To  .the  High  Sheriff. 

Let  Carr,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  be  brought. 

[Exit  the  Sheriff. —  Cromwell  rests  his  elbows  on 
the  arms  of  his  chair  and  seems  to  be  lost  in 
thought. —  A  general  air  of  silent  expectation. — 
Willis,  who  has  been  absent  for  some  time  and 
has  just  returned,  accosts  Ormond. 

Willis  [saluting  Ormond. 

I  give  you  joy,  my  lord. 

Ormond  [surprised."]  What !  is  it  you, 

Willis  ?  you,  too,  are  free. —  This  man's  a  problem ! 

To  pardon  us,  he  takes  on  kingly  airs. 
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[Pressing  Willis's  hand. 

But  I  rejoice,  for  you,  not  for  myself. 

[He  leans  over  Willis  with  an  air  of  mystery,  and 

whispers. 
Davenant's  the  traitor !    Ah !  could  I  but  meet  J"*m ! 
Willis.    Think  you  'tis  he?    Mayhap,  and  mayhap 

not. 
Distrust  him !    And,  the  peril  once  escaped, 
Be  prudent. 
Ormond  [pressing  his  hand. 

Ah!  how  oft  we  are  deceived! 
Cromwell  [coming  out  of  his' reverie  and  directing 

Stoupe's  attention  to  the  Cavaliers. 
To-morrow  let  these  madmen,  Stoupe,  take  ship 
Upon  the  Thames;  their  punishment's  remitted. 
[He   roughly   apostrophizes   Sir   Hannibal   Sbst- 

head,  who  is  flaunting  his  rich  costume  an  the 

steps  of  the  platform. 
Sir  Hannibal  Sesthead,  although  you  be 
The  cousin  of  a  king,  be  pleased  to  know 
That  I  would  fain  be  master  in  my  house. 
Your  morals  are  licentious,  you  have  learned 
In  foreign  lands  manners  that  sort  but  ill 
With  the  chosen  peoples.     Elsewhere  carry  them. — 
Go  hence  and  sin  no  more. 
Hannibal  Sesthead  [aside.]        He  will  forgive  • 
A  plot  more  readily  than  sarcasm. 
I  am  the  only  culprit  to  be  punished. 
[Exit  with  his  pages  and  his  dogs.    The  crowd  jeers 

at  him  and  applauds  Cromwell. 
Overton  [to  Garland,  in  an  undertone. 
Observe  the  people's  fervid,  clamorous  zeal. 
A  speech,  a  nothing,  changed  them,  as  you  see. 
Rochester  [to  Eosebery,  in  an  undertone. 
'Gainst  the  Protector  God  doth  us  protect. 
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Let *s  be  content. 

Garland  [to  Overton,  in  an  undertone. 

Our  arms  he  shattered  all 
With  but  a  word. 

Cromwell  [spying  Gramadoch  with  his  guards. 

WTiat  doth  my  fool,  I  prithee, 
Amid  four  archers? 
Gramadoch  [with  an  impatient  air. 

Oh !  fool-keepers,  they ! 
An   Archer.     The   audacious   dwarf   took   up   your 

Highness'  glove, 
My  lord. 
Cromwell  [angrily,  to  Gramadoch. 

Thou  knave ! 
Gramadoch.  None  but  a  fool,  my  lord, 

Could  e'er  have  done  it. 
Cromwell  [smiling,  and  motioning  to  the  archers  to 

set  him  free.]  Go ! 

[Gramadoch  joins  his  comrades,  who  embrace  him 

and  give  him  a  joyous  welcome. —  Meanwhile 

the  Protector  addresses  Milton. 

Are  you  content  ? 
Milton.     I  wait. 

Cromwell.  Brother,  I  am  content  with  you. 

Speak ;  tell  me  is  there  aught  that  you  would  ask  ? 
Milton.     There  is. 
Cromwell.  What  is  it? 

Milton.  'Tis  a  favour. 

Cromwell.  Speak, 

My  friend ;  I  grant  it. 
Milton.  All  your  enemies 

Your  Highness  has  forgiv'n,  save  one  alone. 
Cromwell.    Who  is  that  one  ? 
Milton.  'Tis  Davenant. 

Cromwell.  Go  to ! 
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That  papist !    Davenant !  a  royal  spy ! 

Ask  something  else. 

Milton.  Permit  me  to  insist. 

He  was  of  the  conspiracy,  'tis  true; 

And  he's  a  papist;  he  designed  your  death; 

But  you  have  pardoned  these. 

Cromwell.  I  cannot  do  't. 

Milton.    I  know  that  he  hath  had  a  leading  part 

In  these  dark  plots ;  but  — 

Cromwell.  Say  no  more  of  him ! 

For  he  writes  comedies. 

[Milton,    disappointed,   walks  away.    Cromwell, 

with  a  more  affable  manner,  recalls  him. 

It  is  our  pleasure 
To  make  you,  Milton,  poet  laureate. 
Milton.    I,  poet  laureate !     Nay,  good  my  lord 
Save  in  reversion,  I  cannot  accept. 
That  post  is  occupied. 
Cromwell  [surprised.]  'Tis  occupied? 

Pray,  who  has  seized  upon  it  ? 
Milton.  Davenant. 

Cromwell  [with  a  shrug. 

Under  the  late  King  Charles  the  First  'twas  his ! 
Milton.     Since  he  retains  his  fetters,  let  him  keep 
His  laurel  wreath  as  well. 
Cromwell.  An  argument 

Worthy  a  poet ;  phrases  cubits  long ! 
Bombastic  creature  that  you  are!     And  you 
Would  govern  and  forever  reprimand 
Rulers  of  states,  the  while  you  pass  your  time 
In  twisting  words  to  idiotic  metres ! 
Milton.     Of  parables  King  Solomon  composed 
Five  thousand. 
[Cromwell  turns  his  back  on  him  and  motions  to 

his  son  Eichaed  to  draw  near. 
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Cromwell  [to  Richard.]  Richard,  you,  my  son  and 
heir, 

Should  to  the  army  and  the  Parliament 

Be  presently  admitted.     To  that  end 

I  make  you  now  a  colonel  and  a  peer, 

And  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  too. 

Richard  [saluting  his  father,  with  embarrassment. 

But,  Sir,  the  labours  of  the  House  —  my  tastes  — 

You  are,  indeed,  my  father  and  my  lord. 

But,  by  your  leave,  I  dare  to  say  that  I 

Have  more  than  I  desire  or  deserve. 

I  love  the  woods  and  fields,  ease  and  repose ; 

I  love  to  hunt  the  roebuck  and  the  stag ; 

I  love  my  rural  haunts  —  where  no  revolts 

I  fear  save  'mongst  my  falcons  and  my  hounds. 

[Cromwell,  displeased  and  discountenanced,  dis- 
misses him  with  a  gesture. 

Cromwell  [bitterly,  aside. 

Would  that  the  other  were  the  elder !  —  Ah ! 

What  profiteth  me  all  that  I  may  do  ? 

[Enter  Carr,  in  custody  of  the  High  Sheriff.  He 
makes  his  way  slowly  through  the  crowd,  gazes 
indignantly  at  the  paraphernalia  of  royalty  all 
about,  and  walks  gravely  toward  Cromwell's 
throne. 

Scene  14. —  The  Same,  Carr. 

Carr  [folding  his  arms  and  looking  Cromwell  in 

the  face. 
What   wouldst   thou   have?  —  Tyrant   by   force   of 

crimes, 
Are  prison  cells  no  shelter  against  thee  ? 
What  would  the  apostate,  what  the  renegade, 
With  me? 
A  Voice  in  the  Crowd.  Peace,  madman! 
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Cromwell    \to    the   people.}     Let   him    speak,    my 

friends. 
The  Lord  would  fain  put  David  to  the  test, 
Let  Shimei  call  him  anathema. — 

[To  Care. 
Go  on. 

Carr.        Thou  hypocrite !     That  is  thy  scheme. 
Thy  hellish  plans  with  fair  appearances 
To  cloak,  and  o'er  thine  evil  brow  to  throw 
A  veil  as  from  the  skies !     To  mock  the  while 
Thou  torturest !  to  varnish  tyranny ! 
And  vomit  satire  on  a  bleeding  heart ! 
But  to  destroy  thy  sceptre  and  thy  mask 
At  once,  the  Lord  concealed  me  in  his  scrip. 
He  said :     "  Take  thou  thy  lute,  and  go  thou  forth 
About  the  city,  and  from  Cromwell's  temple 
Expel  a  servile  people;  grind  to  dust 
The  altar,  cast  the  idol  in  the  flames, 
And  say  to  them :  '  The  Egyptian  is  a  man, 
Not  God ! ' " — Behold  thee,  Cromwell,  on  thy  throne 
Of  glory !     Tremble ;  for  the  fearsome  night 
Succeeds  the  radiant  day.    Bemember  thou 
Nimrod  the  hunter.     The  victorious  Lord 
His  iron  bow  did  break  like  a  child's  toy. 
Bemember  Ishbosheth.     That  foolish  king, 
And  vain,  compelled  the  people  to  make  way 
"When  he  passed  by ;  an  hundred  warriors 
Of  Issachar,  mounted  and  fully  armed, 
Bode  constantly  before  his  chariot. 
But  God  — 'tis  that  whereat  the  soul  takes  fright  — 
Doth  ever  cause  good  fortune  to  give  birth 
To  evil  fortune,  flame  to  change  to  ashes. 
Ishbosheth  fell,  like  unto  tainted  fruit, 
Or  like  a  sound  swept  onward  by  the  wind, 
Leaving  no  echo.    Think  on  Shalmaneser. 
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Upon  his  coursers  swift  of  foot,  this  king, 

Surrounded  by  the  Argyraspides, 

Passed,  as  in  summer,  through  the  flying  clouds, 

Passes  the  lightning-flash  —  without  a  sound 

Think  on  Sennacherib,  who  at  the  head 

Of  a  great  host  came  from  Assyria; 

Nine  hundred  thousand  troops,  so  fierce  and  proud 

Their  breath  the  very  clouds  would  have  impelled ; 

Unclean  magicians;  fear-inspiring  centaurs; 

Arabians,  clashing  their  resounding  cymbals ; 

Oxen,  and  leopards  broken  to  the  bit ; 

War-chariots  bristling  with  sharp  brazen  scythes ; 

High-mettled  steeds,  suckled  by  tigresses; 

Six  hundred  elephants,  those  moving  forts, 

Which,  'mid  the  legions  treading  ponderously, 

On  their  huge  backs  bore  undulating  towers. 

On  every  side  was  nought  save  buffaloes 

And  camels,  zebras,  mammoths,  behemoths, 

Prodigious  monsters  of  a  world  extinct; 

A  roaring  mass,  through  which  flew  to  and  fro 

The  golden  chariots'  steel-toothed  wheels, 

At  night  the  camp  was  like  a  fiery  plain ; 

And  when  that  countless  multitude  awoke, 

The  fisher,  launching  his  frail  barque  of  reeds, 

Thought  that  he  heard  old  Ocean  roar  afar. 

About  the  haughty  monarch  everything 

Was  all  a-glitter.     Swiftly  flew  his  mares 

And  trampled  'neath  their  feet  the  springing  grass; 

He  passed,  rearing  aloft  his  brow  be-crowned 

Above  his  chariot  drawn  by  elephants; 

And  in  his  wake  banners  and  oriflammes, 

Like  golden  comets  with  their  fiery  tails. 

But  Heaven  had  compassion  on  a  score 

Of  trembling  peoples;  on  that  meteor, 

With  all  its  gleaming  train,  God  did  but  breathe, 
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And  instantly  the  startling  prodigy 
Was  quenched,  extinguished,  as  it  were  a  lamp 
In  a  poor  widow's  hands  who  vigil  keeps. 
And  dost  thou  think,  ill-omened  sycophant, 
That  thou  art  greater  than  those  mighty  kings, 
The  planets  of  the  oriental  world? 
Canst  thou  swoop  down,  as  doth  the  soaring  eagle, 
Upon  Damascus  or  Samaria, 
Or  Charcamis,-  or  Calanus?    Hast  thou, 
Destroyed,  e'en  as  the  sand-storm  the  bazaar, 
Succoth-Benoth  or  Tiglath-Pileser  ? 
Or  have  thy  horses  and  thy  chariots, 
A  noisy  horde,  disturbed  the  solitude 
Of  ancient  Libanus?  —  Not  so. —  Thine  arm, 
Master  of  sovereigns,  has  overturned 
The  boundaries  of  states ;  the  multitude 
Recoils  before  thy  frown  and  huddles  close ; 
Thou  hast  a  whole  world  fast  within  thy  claws; 
And  that  is  all. —  In  thy  great  battles  and 
Thine  onward  march,  the  Lord  doth  thee  sustain 
From  Heaven  above,  the  people  from  below. 
Thyself  thou'rt  nought.     An  instrument  of  wrath, 
Thou'rt  but  the  flail  that  threshes  out  the  grain. — 
Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath?    Where  the  gods 
Of  Ivah  ?    What  can  Sepharvai'm  do 
When  by  Jehovah  smitten  ?     On  a  time 
Those  idols  reigned;  like  them  thou  'It  pass  away, 
E'en  as  the  bell  hung  from  the  camel's  neck. 
~"N$©on  in  their  cloaks  the  saints  will  make  a  fold, 
Gad,  Azur,  Zebulon,  and  Benjamin, 
And  Naphthali  on  Mount  Ebal  will  stand, 
To  curse  thee.     Women  and  young  children  all 
Will  follow  thee  with  jeers  and  mockery; 
And  to  thy  feet  and  eyes  (which  hell  will  blind) 
The  heavens  will  be  of  bronze,  the  earth  of  iron. 
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Thy  haughty  eyelids  now  in  slumber  close 

Upon  a  bed  of  purple.     But  thy  head 

The  Lord  will  grind  to  dust  between  two  stones, 

And  one  day  we  shall  see  the  people  rise, 

Mighty  at  last,  and  with  thy  whitened  bones 

Stone  tyrants.     For,  0  Cromwell,  more  than  once 

The  world  hath  seen  Egyptian  Pharaohs, 

Sultans  of  Ethiopia,  popes  and  dukes, 

And  emperors  and  despots  purple-clad, 

Playing  a  bloody  game  with  subject  peoples. 

But  amongst  all  the  plagues  wherewith  the  Lord 

Hath  smitten  us,  0  Cromwell,  never  yet 

Beneath  the  sun  of  Heaven  has  been  seen 

A  man,  a  magus,  or  a  sovereign, 

So  bold  and  cruel  and  astute  as  thou ! 

Be  thou  accurst ! 

Cromwell.  Have  you  concluded? 

Carr.  No. 

Be  thou  accurst  at  sunset  and  at  dawn ! 

And  in  thy  steed  and  in  thy  chariot ! 

And  in  thy  arms  of  wood  and  arms  of  steel ! 

Cromwell.    And  is  that  all  ? 

Carr.  And  in  the  air  thou  breathest ! 

In  thy  bed's  canopy,  and  in  thy  threshold ! 

Be  thou  accurst ! 

Cromwell.  And  is  that  all  ? 

Carr.  No.     Be  accurst! 

Cromwell.    You'll  tear  your  lungs. —  Is  this  the  end 

—  at  last  ? 
Now  hark  ye.     Sentenced  for  an  old  offence, 
You  are  in  prison.     I  do  pardon  you, 
My  brother.     Go.     I  break  your  chains. 
Carr.  Tyrant, 

And  by  what  right  ?  —  Pray  dost  thou  not  commit 
Enough  of  sins  each  year?    Wouldst  thou  enlarge 
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The  list  of  thine  offences?    Why  dost  thou 
Attack  my  stronghold  with  thy  catapult? 
And  tear  me  from  the  dungeons  where  my  life 
Is  buried?     Tell  me,  didst  thou  forge  my  chains, 
Thou  who  wouldst  break  them  ?  —  Thou  dost  pardon 

me? 
Pitiless  despot !  even  as  thy  rage, 
So  must  thy  clemency  its  victim  crush ! 
I  was  by  the  Long  Parliament  imprisoned. 
By  treason  I  had  merited  my  fate : 
I  had  cast  off  the  sacred  yoke;  I  had 
Set  off  two  portions  in  the  soldiers'  booty. 
And  I  am  punished.     In  a  tower's  depths, 
Whence  bars  exclude  the  light,  I  pass  my  days ; 
The  spider  from  my  bed  his  fragile  web 
Suspends,  wherein  the  bat  his  wing  entangles. 
At  night  I  hear  the  crawling  of  the  worms; 
Athirst  am  I,  and  hungry;  hot  in  summer, 
In  winter,  cold.     And  it  is  well.    I  bow, 
I  set  a  good  example.     But  for  thee, — 
By  what  right  dost  thou  dare  to  touch  the  temple? 
Shouldst  thou  disturb  a  single  stone  thereof? 
That  which  the  saints  have  bound,  canst  thou  un- 
bind? 
And  can  the  traces  of  the  thunderbolt 
Be  e'er  effaced?    Me  have  the  saints  condemned, 
None  other  hath  the  right  me  to  absolve ; 
And  'mid  this  fawning  mob  I  walk  with  pride> 
Sole  living  remnant  of  their  past  and  gone 
Authority.     A  lightning-blasted  pine, 
E'en  at  the  precipice's  foot  I  show 
The  noble  scar  upon  my  prostrate  brow. 
And  thou  wouldst  fain  by  force  my  fetters  break !  — 
0  Englishmen,  see  what  a  violent 
And  savage  tyrant  treads  you  under  foot ! 
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Avaunt!     I,  Carr,  who  brave  thee  to  thy  beard, 

Do  rather  choose  the  anklet  of  the  prisoner, 

Than  the  slave's  collar  ?    Ay,  and  more  than  that, 

I  much  prefer  my  destiny  to  thine, 

My  tower  to  thy  booty-laden  palace. 

I  would  not  for  thy  crime  exchange  my  punishment, 

My  lawful  chains  for  thy  usurped  sceptre ! 

For,  criminals  alike,  when  we  are  dead, 

God  will  cast  up  thy  sins,  and  my  remorse 

Will  duly  weigh !  —  Open  my  prison  doors 

To  me  once  more !  —  Or,  if  it  is  thy  will 

That  I  be  free, —  and  free  in  very  truth, — 

Restore  the  even  balance  of  the  State, 

Give  back  the  Parliament.     Then,  we  will  see. 

Then  thou  wilt  come  with  me,  and  both  alike, 

With  bended  heads,  a  cord  about  our  waists, 

Our  faces  smeared  with  dust,  will  at  its  bar 

Implore  forgiveness.     Cromwell,  till  that  day, 

So  long  and  ardently  desired,  shall  dawn, 

Give  back  my  chains;  respect  my  liberty. 

[Loud  laughter  in  the  assemblage. 
Call  off  thy  dogs !     I,  in  my  dungeon,  am 
Perchance  the  only  Englishman  of  whom 
Thou  art  not  master ;  yea,  the  one  free  man ! 
There,  I  do  curse  thee,  Cromwell;  there,  us  twain 
I  offer  as  a  holocaust  to  God. 
My  prison !  vainly  dost  thou  sentence  me 
To  break  its  bounds.     My  prison !     And,  in  sooth, 
If  worldly  texts  and  laws  I  must  invoke, 
Thither  I  go  once  more  by  virtue  of 
The  habeas  corpus. 

Cromwell.  Have  it  as  you  will. 

The  law  invoked  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
Trick  [in  the  gallery. 

His  prison!  he  mistakes  —  he  means  his  box. 
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[Exit  Carr  proudly  amid  the  jeers  of  the  populace. 

Syndercomb  [to  Garland,  in  an  undertone. 

Amongst  us  all  Carr  is  the  one  true  man. 

A  Voice  in  the  Crowd. 

Ilosannah !     Glory !     Glory  to  the  Saints ! 

Glory  to  Christ  the  Lord !  to  Sinai's  God ! 

Long  life  to  the  Protector ! 

[Syndercomb,  driven  to  frenzy  by  Care's  objurga- 
tions and  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  draws 
his  dagger  and  darts  toward  the  platform. 

Syndercomb  [brandishing  his  dagger. 

Death  to  Sodom's  king! 

Carlisle  [to  the  halberdiers. 

Arrest  the  assassin! 

Cromwell  [waving  the  soldiers  aside. 

Make  way  for  this  man. 
[To  Syndercomb. 

What  would  you  have  ? 

Syndercomb.  Thy  death. 

Cromwell.  Go  hence  in  peace, 

And  free. 

Syndercomb.        The  avenger  I,  by  God  raised  up. 

If  'twere  not  that  thy  henchmen  closed  my  month  — 

Cromwell  [motioning  to  the  soldiers  to  leave  him  at 
liberty. 

Say  on. 

Syndercomb.     Oh!  'tis  not  speech  that  moveth  thee. 

But  stayed  they  not  my  arm  — 

Cromwell.  Strike. 

Syndercomb  [stepping  forward  and  raising  his  dag- 
ger.'] Tyrant,  die ! 
[The  people  rush  upon  him  and  disarm  him. 

A  Voice  in  the  Crowd. 

How  now!  foul  murder  his  reply  to  pardon? 

Death  to  the  murderer !  the  parricide ! 
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[The  angry  populace  seize  Syndercomb,  who  is 
dragged  from  the  hall,  struggling  fiercely. 

Cromwell  [to  Thurloe. 

Go,  look  to  what  they  do  with  him. 

[Exit  Thurloe. 

Voices  of  the  People.  Strike  down 

The  traitor ! 

Cromwell.        I  forgive  him  freely,  brethren. 

He  knows  not  what  he  does. 

[Voices  of  the  People  [without. 

The  Thames !  the  Thames ! 
[Enter  Thurloe. 

Thurloe  [to  Cromwell. 

The  people  are  content.    The  Thames  receives 

The  frenzied  prophet. 

Cromwell  [aside.']  Clemency,  in  sooth, 

Is  an  effective  means.     There's  one  foe  less. 

But  Heaven  forefend  that  this  good  people  should 

Become  accustomed  to  such  deaths  as  his ! 

[A  pause. —  Nought  is  heard  save  the  joyous  and 
triumphant  shouts  of  the  crowd.  Cromwell, 
seated  on  his  throne^  seems  placidly  to  enjoy  the 
delirious  acclamations  of  the  populace  and  the 
army. 

Overton  [to  Milton",  in  an  undertone. 

A  human  victim  offered  to  the  idol !  — 

The  army  and  this  heedless  people  —  all 

Are  his.     Nothing  he  lacks ;  all  that  he  needs 

He  has.     Our  feeble  efforts  have  but  served 

To  raise  him  higher  than  before.     In  vain 

One  ventures  to  defy  him,  or  combat. 

And  now  he  can  destroy  us,  one  by  one. 

He  doth  inspire  love  and  fear  alike. 

Content  he  should  be. 

Cromwell  [musingly.]        When  shall  I  be  king? 
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PREFACE. 

There  are  two  ways  of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
public  at  the  theatre:  by  the  great  and  by  the  true.  The 
great  captivates  the  masses,  the  true  impresses  the  indi- 
vidual spectator. 

The  aim  of  the  dramatic  poet,  whatever  his  general  ideas 
concerning  art,  should  be  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  seek  the 
great,  like  Corneille,  or  the  true,  like  Moliere;  or,  better 
still, —  and  this  is  the  highest  elevation  that  genius  can 
attain, —  to  aspire  to  both  the  great  and  the  true,  the 
great  in  the  true,  the  true  in  the  great,  like  Shakespeare. 

For,  let  us  observe  in  passing,  it  was  given  to  Shakes- 
peare—  and  therein  consists  the  sovereignty  of  his  genius 
—  to  reconcile,  to  unite,  to  amalgamate  constantly  in  his 
work  these  two  qualities,  truth  and  greatness, —  qualities 
almost  the  opposite  of  each  other,  or,  at  all  events,  so 
distinct  that  the  defect  of  either  of  them  constitutes  the 
opposite  of  the  other.  The  stumbling-block  of  the  true  is 
the  petty;  the  stumbling-block  of  the  great  is  the  false. 
In  all  of  Shakespeare's  works  there  is  greatness  which  is 
true,  and  there  is  truth  which  is  great.  At  the  centre  of 
all  his  creations,  we  find  the  point  of  intersection  of  great- 
ness and  truth;  and  where  these  great  things  and  these 
true  things  meet,  art  is  complete.  Shakespeare,  like 
Michel  Angelo,  seems  to  have  been  created  to  solve  that 
strange  problem  of  which  the  mere  enunciation  seems  ab- 
surd: to  remain  always  within  the  limits  of  nature,  while 
going  outside  of  them  now  and  again. —  Shakespeare  ex- 
aggerates proportions,  but  he  maintains  the  relations  of 
things.  Marvellous  omnipotence  of  the  poet!  he  makes 
things  higher  *than  ourselves,  which  live  as  we  do.  Ham- 
let, for  example,  is  as  true  as  any  one  of  us,  and  greater. 
Hamlet  is  colossal,  yet  real.  It  is  because  Hamlet  is  not 
you,  or  I,  but  all  of  us.  Hamlet  is  not  a  man,  he  is  man. 
Constantly  to  distinguish  the  great  through   the   true, 
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and  the  true  through  the  great  —  such,  is,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  this  drama,  the  proper  end  of  the 
poet  on  the  stage, —  always,  be  it  said,  upholding  such 
other  ideas  as  he  may  have  developed  elsewhere  touching 
these  matters.  And  those  two  words,  great  and  true,  con- 
tain everything.  Truth  contains  morality,  the  great  con- 
tains the  beautiful. 

This  end  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  he  has  the  pre- 
sumption to  believe  that  he  has  ever  attained;  but  he  may 
be  permitted  to  do  himself  the  justice  to  say  thus  publicly 
that  he  has  never  sought  any  other  end  on  the  stage 
down  to  this  day.  The  new  drama  that  has  recently  been 
performed  is  a  further  effort  toward  that  radiant  goaX 
What  is,  in  truth,  the  thought  that  he  has  tried  to  repre- 
sent in  "Mary  Tudor?"  It  is  this:  a  queen  who  la  a 
woman.    Great  as  queen;  true  as  woman. 

As  he  has  already  said  elsewhere,  the  drama  as  he  con- 
ceives it,  the  drama  as  he  would  luce  to  see  it  created  by 
a  man  of  genius,  the  drama  according  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  not  the  lofty,  impossible, .  sublime,  Spanish 
tragi-comedy  of  Corneille;  it  is  not  the  abstract,  amorous, 
imaginative,  and  discreetly  elegiac  tragedy  of -Racine;  it 
is  not  the  profound,  sagacious,  keen-sighted,  too  piti- 
lessly satirical  comedy  of  Moliere;  it  is  not  the  philosoph- 
ically inclined  tragedy  of  Voltaire;  it  is  not  the  revolu- 
tionary comedy  of  Beaumarchais ;  it  is  no  more  than  all 
these,  but  it  is  all  these  at  the  same  time;  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  it  is  none  of  them.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  works 
of  these  great  men,  a  single  aspect  of  things  constantly  and 
persistently  placed  before  the  eyes,  but  it  is  everything  ^ 
considered  at  once  in  all  its  aspects.  If  there  were  a 
man  living  to-day  who  could  reconstruct  the  drama  as  we 
understand  it,  that  drama  would  be  the  human  heart,  the 
human  brain,  human  passion,  the  human  will;  it  would 
be  the  past  revived  for  the  behoof  of  the  present;  it  would 
be  the  history  that  our  fathers  made  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  history  that  we  are  making;  it  would  be  a  com- 
mingling on  the  stage  of  all  things  that  are  commingled 
in  life;  it  would  be  an  emeute  here,  and  a  love-talk  there* 
and  in  the  latter  a  lesson  for  the  people,  and  in  the  former 
a  cry  for  the  heart;  it  would  be  laughter  and  tears;  it 
would  be  good,  evil,  the  high,  the  low,  fatality,  prori- 
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dence,  genius,  chance,  society,  the  world,  nature,  life;  and 
above  all  these  one  would  be  conscious  that  something 
great  was  soaring! 

*To  this  drama,  which  would  be  a  never-failing  source  of 
instruction  for  the  multitude,  everything  would  be  allow- 
able, because  it  would  be  of  its  essence  to  abuse  nothing. 
It  would  have  on  its  side  such  a  reputation  for  loyalty, 
elevation  of  mind,  usefulness,  and  conscientiousness,  that 
no  one  would  ever  accuse  it  of  seeking  effect  and  sensations 
where  it  had  sought  only  a  moral  lesson.  It  could  take 
Francois  I  to  Maguelonne's  hovel  without  arousing  sus- 
picion; it  could,  without  alarming  the  sternest  moralists, 
cause  pity  for  Marion  to  gush  from  Didier's  breast;  it 
could,  without  being  accused  of  over-emphasis  and  exagger- 
ation like  the  author  of  "Mary  Tudor ,"  display  freely 
on  the  stage,  in  all  its  awe-inspiring  reality,  that  dread 
triangle  that  appears  so  often  in  history:  a  queen,  a  fa- 
vourite, a  headsman. 

The  man  who  shall  create  this  drama  will  require  two 
qualities — conscientiousness  and  genius.  The  author  who 
is  now  speaking  has  only  the  first,  as  he  well  knows.  He 
will  nevertheless  continue  what  he  has  begun,  hoping  that 
others  will  do  better  than  he.  To-day  an  enormous  public, 
constantly  increasing  in  intelligence,  sympathizes  with  all 
the  serious  efforts  of  art.  To-day  every  high-minded  critic 
assists  and  encourages  the  poet.  The  other  judges  matter 
little.  So  let  the  poet  come  forth!  As  for  the  author  of 
this  drama,  sure  of  the  future  that  is  in  store  for  progress, 
certain  that,  in  default  of  talent,  his  perseverance  will  some 
day  be  counted  in  his  favour,  he  gazes  with  serene  and 
tranquil  confidence  upon  the  multitude  which  every  even- 
ing encompasses  this  incomplete  work  with  so  much  curi- 
osity, anxiety  and  attention.  In  presence  of  that  multi- 
tude, he  realizes  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  him, 
and  he  accepts  it  calmly.  Never  in  his  works  does  he  lose 
sight  for  an  instant  of  the  people  whom  the  stage  civilizes; 
of  history,  which  the  stage  explains;  of  the  human  heart, 
to  which  the  stage  gives  counsel.  To-morrow  he  will  lay 
aside  the  work  that  is  done  for  the  work  that  is  to  do; 
he  will  turn  his  back  upon  that  multitude,  to  return  to 
his  solitude  —  a  profound  solitude  sheltered  from  every 
evil    influence    of    the    outside    world,    where    youth,    his 
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friend,  conies  now  and  then  to  grasp  his  hand,  where  he  is 
alone  with  his  thoughts,  his  will,  and  his  independence. 
His  solitude  will  be  more  than  ever  dear  to  him,  for  only 
in  solitude  can  one  work  for  the  multitude.  More  than 
ever  he  will  keep  his  spirit,  his  thought,  and  his  work  aloof 
from  all  coteries,  for  he  knows  something  greater  than 
coteries  —  parties;  something  greater  than  parties — the 
people;  something  greater  than  the  people  —  mankind. 

November  17,  1833. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Queen  Mart. 
Jane. 
Gilbert. 

Fabiano  Fabianl 
Simon  Renabd. 
Joshua  Fabnaby. 
A  Jew. 

Lord  Clinton. 
Lord  Ghandos. 
Lord  Montagu. 
Master  JEneas  Dulverton. 
Lord  Gardiner. 
A  Gaoler. 
Lords,  Pages,  Guards,  The  Headsman* 

Scene. —  London,  1563. 
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FIKST  DAT.    THE  MAN  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Shore  op  the  Thames. —  A  deserted  strand. 
An  ancient  parapet  all  in  ruins  conceals  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  At  the  right  a  house  of 
mean  aspect.  At  the  corner  of  the  house  a 
statuette  of  the  Virgin,  at  whose  foot  a  bit  of 
tow  is  burning  in  an  iron  cage.  In  the  back- 
ground, across  the  Thames,  London.  Two  lofty 
buildings,  the  Tower  and  Westminster,  can  be 
distinguished.    Night  is  beginning  to  fall. 

Scene  1. —  Several  men  standing  in  groups  on  the 
strand,  among  them  Simon  Kenard;  John 
Bridges,  Baron  Chandos;  Robert  Clinton, 
Baron  Clinton;  Anthony  Browne,  Vis- 
count Montagu. 

Chandos.  You  are  right,  my  lord.  It  must  be 
that  the  accurst  Italian  has  bewitched  the  Queen. 
She  can  not  do  without  him;  she  lives  but  through 
him,  she  has  no  joy  save  in  him,  she  listens  to  none 
but  him.  If  she  but  pass  a  day  without  seeing  him, 
her  eyes  take  on  a  languishing  look,  as  in  the  days 
when  she  loved  Cardinal  Pole,  as  you  recall. 

Renard.  Most  amorous,  in  truth,  and  there- 
withal most  jealous. 

Chandos.    The  Italian  has  bewitched  her ! 
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Montagu.  Faith,  'tis  said  that  those  of  hifl  na- 
tion have  philters  for  that  purpose. 

Clinton.  The  Spaniards  are  skilful  in  the  poisons 
that  cause  death,  the  Italians  in  the  poisons  that 
cause  love. 

Chandos.  The  Fabiani  then  is  Spaniard  and  Ital- 
ian at  once.  The  Queen  's  in  love  and  sick.  He 
gives  her  both  poisons  to  drink. 

Montagu.  But  tell  me,  is  he  a  Spaniard  or  Ital- 
ian, in  truth? 

Chandos.  It  seems  certain  that  he  was  born  in 
Italy,  and  that  he  was  reared  in  Spain.  He  pretends 
that  he  is  akin  to  a  great  Spanish  family.  Lord 
Clinton  knows  all  that  's  to  be  known  thereon. 

Clinton.  An  adventurer.  Neither  Spanish  nor 
Italian,  and  English  even  less,  God  be  praised! 
These  men  who  are  of  no  country  are  without  pity 
for  any  country  when  they  are  powerful. 

Montagu.  Said  you  not,  Chandos,  that  the  Queen 
is  ill?  That  does  not  prevent  her  leading  a  merry 
life  with  her  favourite. 

Clinton.  A  merry  life !  a  merry  life !  While  the 
Queen  laughs,  the  people  weep  and  the  favourite  is 
gorged.  He  eats  silver  and  drinks  gold,  does  that 
man!  The  Queen  hath  given  him  Lord  Talbot's 
estates,  the  great  Lord  Talbot!  The  Queen  hath 
made  him  Earl  of  Clanbrassil  and  Baron  Dinas- 
monddy, —  this  Fabiano  Fabiani,  who  says  that  he 
is  of  the  Spanish  family  of  Penalver,  and  who  lies ! 
He  is  a  peer  of  England,  like  you,  Montagu,  like 
you,  Chandos,  like  Stanley,  like  Norfolk,  like  my- 
self, like  the  King!  He  has  the  Garter,  like  the 
Infant  of  Portugal,  like  the  King  of  Denmark,  like 
Thomas  Percy,  seventh  Earl  of  Northumberland! 
And  what  a  tyrant  is  this  tyrant  who  governs  us 
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from  his  bed!  Never  has  England  been  so  griev- 
ously oppressed.  And  I  have  seen  some  evil  times, 
for  I  am  an  old  man!  There  are  seventy  new  gib- 
bets on  Tyburn  Hill;  the  pyres  are  always  red-hot 
embers,  never  ashes;  the  headsman's  axe  is  sharp- 
ened every  morning  and  notched  every  night.  Every 
day  some  great  nobleman  is  struck  down.  Day  be- 
fore yesterday  'twas  Blantyre,  yesterday  Northcurry, 
to-day  South-Keppo,  to-morrow  Tyrconnel.  Next 
week  'twill  be  you,  Chandos,  and  next  month  'twill 
be  I.  My  lords,  my  lords,  'tis  a  crying,  impious 
shame,  that  all  these  honourable  English  heads 
should  fall  thus  for  the  pleasure  of  a  wretched  name- 
less adventurer,  who  is  not  even  of  this  country! 
'Tis  a  shocking  and  intolerable  thought  that  a  Nea- 
politan favourite  can  draw  as  many  blocks  as  he  will 
from  beneath  the  bed  of  this  Queen!  They  lead  a 
merry  life  together,  say  you?  By  Heaven!  'tis  in- 
famous !  Ah !  they  lead  a  merry  life,  these  lovers, 
while  the  head-cutter  at  their  door  makes  widows 
and  orphans!  Too  often  is  their  Italian  guitar  ac- 
companied by  the  clank  of  fetters !  My  lady  Queen ! 
you  import  singers  from  the  chapel  of  Avignon, 
you  have  every  day,  in  your  palace,  theatres  and  gal- 
leries full  of  musicians.  By  God!  my  lady,  less 
merry-making  in  your  abode,  may  it  please  you,  and 
less  mourning  in  ours;  fewer  merry-andrews  here 
and  fewer  headsmen  yonder ;  fewer  showmen's  booths 
at  Westminster,  and  fewer  scaffolds  at  Tyburn! 

Montagu.  Beware.  We  are  loyal  subjects,  my 
Lord  Clinton.  Put  nought  upon  the  Queen,  all  upon 
Fabiani. 

Renard  [laying  his  hand  on  Clinton's  shoulder. 
Patience. 

Clinton.    Patience!    'Tis  easy  for  you  to   saya 
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Master  Simon  Kenard.  You  are  bailli  of  Amont 
in  Franche-Comte,  a  subject  of  the  Emperor,  and 
his  legate  in  London.  You  represent  here  the  Prince 
of  Spain,  the  Queen's  future  consort.  Your  person 
is  sacred  to  the  favourite.  But  with  us,  'tis  another 
matter. —  D'ye  see :  for  you  Pabiani  is  the  shepherd, 
for  us  he's  the  butcher. 

[It  has  become  quite  dark. 

Renard.  That  fellow  is  in  my  way  no  less  than  in 
yours.  You  fear  only  for  your  life.  I  fear  for  my 
credit,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance.  I  do  not 
talk,  I  act.  I  have  less  wrath  than  you,  my  lord,  but 
more  hate.    I  will  annihilate  the  favourite. 

Montagu,  Oh!  how  may  it  be  done?  I  think 
thereon  the  whole  day  long. 

Renard.  Not  by  day  are  queens'  favourites  made 
and  unmade,  but  by  night. 

Chandos.  This  is  a  very  dark  and  awesome 
night. 

Renard.    I  find  it  fair  for  what  I  purpose  to  do. 

Chandos.    What  do  you  purpose  to  do? 

Renard.  You  will  see. —  My  Lord  Chandos,  when 
a  woman  reigns,  'tis  the  reign  of  caprice.  Then,  poli- 
tics is  not  a  matter  of  deliberation,  but  of  chance. 
One  can  depend  upon  nothing.  To-day  does  not  lead 
logically  to  to-morrow.  Public  affairs  no  longer  play 
at  chess  but  at  cards. 

Clinton.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  let  us  come  to 
the  fact.  When  will  you  have  delivered  us  from  the 
favourite,  my  friend?  Time  presses.  Tyrconnel  's 
to  be  beheaded  to-morrow. 

Renard.  If  to-night  I  fall  in  with  the  sort  of 
man  I  seek,  Tyrconnel  will  sup  with  you  to-morrow 
night. 
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Clinton.  What  mean  you?  What  will  have  be- 
come of  Fabiani? 

Renard.     Have  you  good  eyes,  my  lord? 

Clinton.  Yes,  although  I  'm  old  and  the  night  is 
dark. 

Renard.    Do  you  see  London  across  the  river  ? 

Clinton.    Yes.    Why  ? 

Renard.  Look  closely.  From  here  you  see  the 
zenith  and  the  nadir  of  every  favourite's  fortunes  — 
Westminster  and  the  Tower  of  London. 

Clinton.    Well  ? 

Renard.  If  God  is  on  my  side,  there  is  a  man 
who  at  this  moment  is  still  there, 

[He  points  to  Westminster. 
and  who  at  this  hour  to-morrow  will  be  here. 

[He  points  to  the  Tower. 

Clinton.     May  God  be  on  your  side ! 

Montagu.  The  people  detest  him  no  less  than  we 
do.  What  rejoicing  there  will  be  in  London  on  the 
day  of  his  fall ! 

Chandos.  We  have  put  ourselves  in  your  hands, 
my  good  sir.     Command  us.     What  must  we  do? 

Renard  [pointing  to  the  house  near  the  water. 
You  all  see  yonder  house.  'Tis  Gilbert's  the  jour- 
neyman carver.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  it.  Disperse, 
with  your  people,  but  go  not  too  far  away.  Above 
all,  do  nothing  without  me. 

Chandos.     Agreed. 

[Exeunt  in  various  directions. 

Renard  [alone.']  Such  a  man  as  I  need  is  not 
easily  found. 

[Exit. —  Enter  Jane  and  Gilbert,  arm-in-arm;  they 
walk  toward  the  house.  Joshua  Farnaby, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  accompanies  them% 

28 
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Scene  2. —  Jane,  Gilbert,  Joshua  Fabnaby. 

Joshua.  I  leave  you  here,  my  dear  friends.  It  is 
late,  and  I  must  resume  my  services  as  warden  in  the 
Tower.  Ah!  I  am  not  free  like  you!  A  turnkey, 
you  see,  is  only  a  sort  of  prisoner.  Pare  you  well, 
Jane.  Fare  you  well,  Gilbert.  Good  lack!  my 
friends,  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  happy !  By  the 
way,  Gilbert,  when  is  the  wedding  to  be  ? 

Gilbert.     A  week  hence ;  eh,  Jane  ? 

Joshua.  By  my  faith!  the  day  after  to-morrow 
will  be  Christmas.  This  is  the  season  of  gifts  and 
good  wishes.  But  I  have  nothing  to  wish  for  you. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  more  love  in  a  lover  or 
more  beauty  in  a  sweetheart.     You  are  happy ! 

Gilbert.  Dear  Joshua!  And  you  —  are  you  not 
happy? 

Joshua.  Neither  happy  nor  unhappy.  I  have  re- 
nounced everything.  Look,  Gilbert  [opening  his 
cloak  and  disclosing  a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  his 
belt],  these  prison-keys,  jingling  always  at  your 
belt,  they  talk,  they  inspire  all  sorts  of  philosophic 
thoughts.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  like  other  men, 
in  love  a  whole  day,  ambitious  a  whole  month,  mad 
a  whole  year.  It  was  under  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
that  I  was  young.  A  strange  man  was  that  same 
Henry  the  Eighth!  a  man  who  changed  wives  as  a 
woman  changes  dresses.  He  cast  off  the  first,  he 
had  the  second's  head  cut  off,  he  had  the  third  dis- 
embowelled; as  for  the  fourth,  he  pardoned  her  and 
simply  turned  her  out-of-doors,  but,  in  revenge,  the 
fifth  lost  her  head.  This  is  not  the  tale  of  Blue 
Beard  that  I  am  telling  you,  lovely  Jane,  hut  the 
history  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  those  days,  I  was 
busied  with  the  religious  wars:  I  fought  on  both 
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sides.  That  was  the  best  course  then.  In  any  case 
the  question  was  a  very  knotty  one.  It  was  a  matter 
of  being  for  or  against  the  Pope.  The  King's  men 
hung  those  who  were  for  the  Pope,  but  they  burned 
those  who  were  against  him.  The  indifferent  — 
those  who  were  neither  for  nor  against  —  they  burned 
or  hung,  indifferently.  Let  him  save  himself  who 
could.  Yes,  the  rope.  No,  the  stake.  Neither  yes 
nor  no,  the  rope  or  the  stake.  I  who  speak  to  you 
have  smelt  the  smoke  more  than  once,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  was  not  strung  up  two  or  three  times. 
Those  were  fine  times,  almost  like  these.  Yes,  I 
fought  for  it  all.  Deuce  take  me  if  I  know  now  for 
whom  or  for  what  I  fought.  If  anyone  mentions 
Master  Luther  or  Pope  Paul  the  Third  to  me,  I 
shrug  my  shoulders.  You  see,  Gilbert,  when  your 
hair  is  grey,  you  mustn't  go  back  to  the  ideas  you 
fought  for  and  the  women  you  made  love  to  when 
you  were  twenty.  Women  and  ideas  alike  appear 
very  ugly  and  old  and  toothless  and  wrinkled  and 
paltry  and  foolish.  That  is  my  story.  Now  I  have 
retired  from  public  affairs.  I  am  neither  King's  sol- 
dier nor  Pope's  soldier;  I  am  a  gaoler  in  the  Tower. 
I  fight  for  nobody,  and  I  put  everybody  behind  the 
bars.  I  am  a  gaoler  and  I  am  an  old  man.  I  have 
one  foot  in  the  prison  and  the  other  in  the  grave. 
It  is  I  who  pick  up  the  pieces  of  all  the  ministers 
and  favourites  who  get  broken  in  the  Queen's  pal- 
ace. It  is  most  diverting.  And  then  I  have  a  little 
child  whom  I  love,  and  you  two  whom  I  love  also, 
and  if  you  are  happy  I  am  happy ! 

Gilbert.  In  that  case,  be  happy,  Joshua;  eh, 
Jane? 

Joshua.  I  can  do  nothing  for  your  happiness,  but 
Jane  can  do  everything.    You  love  her!     I  shall 
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never  do  you  any  service  while  I  live.  Luckily  you 
are  not  high  enough  in  rank  ever  to  need  the  turn- 
key of  the  Tower  of  London.  Jane  will  pay  my  debt 
at  the  same  time  with  her  own.  For  she  and  I  owe 
everything  to  you.  Jane  was  only  a  poor  abandoned 
orphan;  you  took  her  in  and  reared  her.  I  was 
drowning  in  the  Thames  one  fine  day;  you  took  me 
out  of  the  water. 

Gilbert  .Why  need  you  be  always  talking  of  that, 
Joshua  ? 

Joshua.  To  tell  you  that  His  our  duty,  Jane's  and 
mine,  to  love  you,  I,  as  a  brother,  she  —  not  as  a 
sister. 

Jane.    No,  as  a  wife.    I  understand  you,  Joshua. 
[She  falls  a-musing  again. 

Gilbert  [to  Joshua,  in  an  undertone.']  Look  at 
her,  Joshua !  Isn't  she  beautiful  and  charming  and 
worthy  of  a  king  ?  If  you  but  knew !  You  cannot 
conceive  how  dearly  I  love  her ! 

Joshua.  Beware.  'Tis  imprudent.  A  woman 
isn't  to  be  loved  like  that.  As  for  a  child  —  well 
enough ! 

Gilbert.    What  do  you  mean?  % 

Joshua.  Nothing. —  I  will  be  at  your  wedding  a 
week  hence.  I  trust  that  affairs  of  state  will  allow 
me  a  little  liberty  then,  and  that  'twill  all  be  over. 

Gilbert.     That  what  will  be  over  ? 

Joshua.  Oh !  you  don't  concern  yourself  with  such 
matters,  Gilbert.  You  are  in  love.  You  are  of  the 
people.  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  intrigues  in 
high  life,  you  who  are  happy  in  a  humble  station? 
But  since  you  ask  the  question,  I  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  hoped  that  within  a  week,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  it  may  be,  Fabiano  Fabiani  will  be  replaced  in 
the  Queen's  service  by  another. 
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Gilbert    Who  is  Fabiano  Fabiani  ? 

Joshua.  He  is  the  Queen's  lover;  he  is  a  very 
famous  and  very  seductive  favourite ;  a  favourite  who 
gets  you  a  man's  head  cut  off  more  quickly  than  a 
procuress  says  Ave, —  the  best  favourite  the  heads- 
man of  the  Tower  has  had  for  ten  years.  For,  you 
know,  the  headsman  receives  for  every  great  noble's 
head  ten  silver  crowns,  and  sometimes  twice  that, 
when  the  head  is  unusually  eminent. —  The  downfall 
of  this  Fabiani  is  fervently  desired. —  To  be  sure,  in 
my  service  at  the  Tower,  I  hear  nobody  talk  about 
him  except  those  who  are  in  a  decidedly  evil  mood  — 
men  whose  heads  are  to  be  cut  off  within  the  month 
—  malcontents. 

Gilbert.  Let  the  wolves  devour  one  another! 
What  do  we  care  for  the  Queen  and  the  Queen's 
favourite  —  eh,  Jane? 

Joshua.  Oh !  there  's  a  fine  plot  on  foot  against 
Fabiani.  If  he  escapes  it,  he  '11  be  fortunate,  indeed. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  something  were  done 
to-night.  I  saw  Master  Simon  Eenard  prowling 
about  here  just  now,  in  deep  thought. 

Gilbert.    Who  is  Master  Simon  Eenard? 

Joshua.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  do  not 
know  him  ?  He  's  the  Emperor's  right  arm  in  Lon- 
don. The  Queen  is  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Spain, 
whose  ambassador  to  her  this  Simon  Eenard  is.  The 
Queen  hates  him,  but  she  fears  him,  and  can  do  noth^ 
ing  against  him.  He  has  already-  crushed  two  or 
three  favourites.  He  sweeps  the  palace  clean  from 
time  to  time.  A  subtle  and  most  malignant  man, 
who  knows  all  that  is  going  forward,  and  who  is  for- 
ever digging  two  or  three  floors  of  subterranean  in- 
trigues under  every  occurrence.  As  for  Lord  Paget, 
■ —  did  you  not  ask  also  who  Lord  Paget  is  ?  —  he  is 
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a  crafty  gentleman  who  was  prominent  in  affairs 
under  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
select  council.  His  influence  is  so  predominant  that 
the  other  ministers  dare  not  breathe  in  his  presence^ 
save  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Gardiner,  who  detests  him. 
A  man  of  violent  temper,  this  Gardiner,  and  very 
well-born.  As  for  Paget,  he  's  a  mere  nobody  —  a 
cobbler's  son.  He  's  to  be  created  Baron  Paget  of 
Beaudesert  in  Staffordshire. 

Gilbert  How  trippingly  he  doth  tell  all  these 
things,  doth  this  Joshua ! 

Joshua.  Good  lack!  by  dint  of  hearing  the  pris- 
oners of  state  converse. 

[Eenard  appears  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Look  you,  Gilbert,  the  man  who  best  knows  the  his- 
tory of  these  days  is  the  gaoler  of  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Eenard  [who  has  overheard  the  last  words.]  Yon 
are  wrong,  my  good  man,  'tis  the  headsman. 

Joshua  [to  Jane  and  Gilbert,  in  an  undertone. 
Let  us  stand  apart. 

[Eenard  walks  slowly  across  the  stage  and  exit. 
"lis  Master  Simon  Eenard  himself. 

Gilbert  All  these  people  prowling  about  my 
house  anger  me. 

Joshua.  What  the  deuce  is  he  doing  here?  I 
must  return  at  once.  I  think  that  he  's  preparing 
work  for  me.  Pare  you  well,  Gilbert.  Pare  yon 
well,  Jane. —  I  saw  you  both  when  you  were  no 
taller  than  that. 

Gilbert.  Pare  you  well,  Joshua. —  But,  tell  me, 
what  is  that  you  are  hiding  under  your  cloak? 

Joshua.     Oh !  I  have  my  own  little  plot. 

Gilbert.    What  is  it? 

Joshua.     Oh!  you  lovers  who  forget  everything! 
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I  have  just  told  you  that  day  after  to-morrow  is  the 
day  of  gifts.  The  nobles  are  plotting  a  surprise  for 
Fabiani ;  and  I  am  plotting  in  my  turn.  The  Queen, 
perchance,  is  going  to  give  herself  a  new  favourite. 
I  am  going  to  give  my  child  a  doll. 

\II e  takes  a  doll  from  under  his  cloak. 

'Tis  all  new,  also. —  We  shall  see  which  of  the  two 
will  break  her  doll  first.     God  keep  you,  my  friends ! 

Gilbert     Good-night,  Joshua. 
[Joshua  walks  away.     Gilbert  seizes  Jane's  hand 
and  kisses  it  passionately. 

Joshua  [at  the  back  of  the  stage.]  Ah !  how  great 
is  Providence!  It  gives  to  each  his  plaything:  the 
doll  to  the  child,  the  child  to  the  man,  the  man  to  the 
woman,  the  woman  to  the  devil ! 

Scene  3. —  Gilbert,  Jane. 

Gilbert.  I,  too,  must  leave  you.  Good-night,  my 
Jane.  -  Sleep  well. 

Jane.  You  will  not  come  in  with  me  to-night, 
Gilbert  ? 

Gilbert.  I  cannot.  As  I  told  you,  Jane,  I  have 
some  work  to  finish  in  my  shop  to-night.  A  dagger- 
hilt  to  carve  for  one  Lord  Clanbrassil,  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  and  who  ordered  it  for  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Jane.  Good-night,  then,  Gilbert.  Until  to-mor- 
row. 

Gilbert.  No,  Jane  —  stay  a  moment.  Great 
God !  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  part  from  you,  even 
for  a  few  hours !  How  truly  you  are  my  joy  and  my 
life !  But  I  must  go  and  work;  We  are  so  poor ! 
I  must  not  go  in  with  you,  for  I  should  stay;  and 
yet  I  cannot  leave  you,  weak  creature  that  I  am! 
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Let  us  sit  a  few  moments  at  the  door,  on  this  bench. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  go 
away  as  if  I  went  into  the  house  and,  above  all,  to 
your  room.     Give  me  your  hand. 
[He  sits  down  and  takes  both  her  hands  in  his,  while 

she  stands  beside  him. 
Dost  love  me,  Jane  ? 

Jane.  Oh!  I  owe  everything  to  you,  Gilbert.  I 
know  it,  although  you  concealed  it  from  me  a  long 
time.  When  I  was  a  little  child,  almost  in  the 
cradle,  I  was  abandoned  by  my  parents,  and  you  took 
me.  For  sixteen  years  your  arm  has  worked  for  me 
like  a  father's,  your  eyes  have  watched  over  me  like 
a  mother's.  What  should  I  be  but  for  you?  All 
that  I  have,  you  have  given  me;  all  that  I  am,  you 
have  made  me. 

Gilbert.     Jane,  dost  love  me? 

Jane.  Such  devotion  as  yours,  Gilbert!  You 
work  for  me  night  and  day.  You  wear  out  your 
eyes,  you  are  killing  yourself.  And  now  again  you 
are  going  to  work  all  night.  And  never  a  reproach, 
never  a  harsh  word,  never  a  sign  of  anger.  Poor  as 
you  are,  you  have  pity  even  on  my  petty  woman's 
whims,  and  gratify  them.  Gilbert,  I  never  think  of 
you  without  tears  in  my  eyes.  You  have  sometimes 
lacked  bread,  but  I  have  never  lacked  ribbons. 

Gilbert.    Jane,  dost  love  me? 

Jane.     Gilbert,  I  would  like  to  kiss  your  feet. 

Gilbert.  Dost  love  me?  dost  love  me?  Oh!  all 
this  does  not  tell  me  that  vou  love  me.  That  is  the 
word  I  crave,  Jane!  Gratitude,  always  gratitude! 
Oh !  I  trample  your  gratitude  under  my  feet !  I 
will  have  love  or  nothing!  —  To  die! — Jane,  for 
sixteen  years  you  have  been  my  daughter,  now  you 
will  be  my  wife.    I  adopted  you,  now  I  would  marry 
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you!  A  week  hence,  you  know  you  promised  me. 
You  consented.  You  are  my  betrothed.  Oh !  you 
loved  me  when  you  gave  me  that  promise.  0  Jane ! 
there  was  a  time  —  do  you  remember?  —  when  you 
said,  "  I  love  thee ! "  raising  your  lovely  eyes  to 
Heaven.  I  would  have  you  like  that  still.  For  sev- 
eral months  past  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  has 
been  some  change  in  you  —  especially  during  these 
last  three  weeks  when  my  work  has  compelled  me  to 
be  absent  sometimes  at  night.  0  Jane !  I  want  you 
to  love  me.  I  am  used  to  it.  You,  who  were  al- 
ways so  joyous,  seem  sad  and  preoccupied  now  — 
not  cold,  poor  child;  you  do  your  utmost  not  to  be 
that ;  but  I  feel  that  words  of  love  do  not  come  natu- 
rally to  your  lips  as  they  used.  What  is  it?  Is  it 
that  you  no  longer  love  me  ?  No  doubt  I  am  an  hon- 
est man,  no  doubt  I  am  a  good  workman  —  no  doubt, 
no  doubt !  But  I  would  rather  be  a  thief  and  a  mur- 
derer, and  be  loved  by  you !  —  Jane !  if  you  knew  how 
I  love  you ! 

Jane.  I  do  know,  Gilbert,  and  I  weep  because 
of  it. 

Gilbert.  For  joy,  is  it  not?  Tell  me  that  'tis 
for  joy.  Oh!  I  must  believe  it.  There  is  nothing 
else  in  the  world  but  that  —  to  be  loved.  I  am  only 
a  poor  artisan,  but  my  Jane  must  love  me.  Why  do 
you  talk  to  me  forever  of  what  I  have  done  for  you  ? 
A  single  word  of  love,  from  you,  Jane,  puts  all  the 
gratitude  on  my  side.  I  will  damn  myself,  I  will 
commit  a  crime,  when  you  choose.  You  will  be  my 
wife,  won't  you,  and  you  do  love  me?  Why,  Jane, 
for  a  glance  from  you  I  would  give  all  my  toil,  for  a 
smile  my  life,  for  a  kiss  my  very  soul ! 

Jane.    What  a  noble  heart  you  have,  Gilbert ! 

Gilbert.    Listen,  Jane !  laugh  at  me  if  you  will  — 
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I  am  ma^  I  am  jealous !  That  ?s  the  truth.  Don't 
be  offended-  For  some  time  past  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  I  have  seen  young  gentlemen  prowling  about 
here.  Do  you  know,  Jane,  that  I  am  thirty-four 
years  0Id?  What  a  misfortune  for  a  wretched,  awk- 
ward, ill-clad  workingman  like  myself,  who  is  no 
longer  young,  who  is  not  comely,  to  love  a  beautiful, 
fascinating  child  of  seventeen,  who  attracts  fine 
young  noblemen,  begilt  and  bedizened,  as  a  light  at- 
tracts moths!  Oh!  I  am  suffering  sorely!  I  never 
insult  you  in  my  thoughts,  you  so  sincere,  so  pure, 
whose  brow  no  lips  save  mine  have  ever  touched! 
It  simply  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  you  take  too 
much  pleasure  in  watching  the  Queen's  retinue  and 
riding  parties  pass,  and  in  seeing  all  those  fine  coats 
of  satin  and  velvet  beneath  which  there  are  so  few 
hearts  and  so  few  souls!  Forgive  me!  —  Great 
Heaven!  why  is  it  that  so  many  young  gentlemen 
come  to  this  place?  Why  am  I  not  young,  hand- 
some, nobly  born  and  rich?  Gilbert  the  carver  — 
that  is  all.  And  they  are  Lord  Chandos,  and  Lord 
Gerard  Fitz-Gerard,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk!  Oh!  how  I  hate  them!  I 
pass  my  life  carving  for  them  hilts  for  swords  whose 
blades  I  would  like  to  run  through  their  bodies. 

Jane.     Gilbert ! 

Gilbert.  Forgive  me,  Jane.  Love  makes  a  man 
very  wicked,  does  it  not  ? 

Jane.     No,  very  good.    You  are  good,  Gilbert. 

Gilbert.  Oh!  how  I  love  you!  More  and  more 
every  day.  I  would  like  to  die  for  you.  Love  me, 
or  love  me  not  —  you  are  free.  I  am  mad.  For- 
give all  that  I  have  said.  It  is  late.  I  must  leave 
you.  Good-night.  My  God !  how  hard  it  is  to  leave 
you !  —  Go  inside.     Haven't  you  the  key? 
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Jane.  No.  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  it 
these  last  few  days. 

Gilbert.  Here  is  mine. —  Until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.—  Do  not  forget  this,  Jane:  to-day,  still  your 
father ;  a  week  hence,  your  husband. 

[He  hisses  her  forehead,  and  exit. 

Jane  [alone.~\  My  husband!  Ah!  no,  I'll  not 
commit  that  crime.  Poor  Gilbert!  he  loves  me  — 
and  the  other !  —  If  only  I  have  not  preferred  van- 
ity to  love!  Unfortunate  girl  that  I  am!  in  whose 
dependence  am  I  now?  Oh!  I  am  sadly  ungrateful 
and  most  guilty!  I  hear  footsteps.  I  must  go  in 
quickly. 

[She  enters  the  house. 

Scene  4. —  Gilbert;  A  Man",  wrapped  in  a  cloak, 
and  with  a  yellow  cap  on  his  head.  The  Man 
holds  Gilbert  by  the  hand. 

Gilbert.  Yes,  I  recognize  you;  you  are  the  beg- 
ging Jew  who  has  been  hovering  about  this  house 
several  days.  But  what  do  you  want  with  me? 
Why  did  you  take  my  hand  and  lead  me  hence  ? 

The  Man.  Because  that  which  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  I  can  say  nowhere  else. 

Gilbert.  Well,  what  is  it,  pray?  Speak  —  and 
quickly. 

The  Man.  Hark  ye,  young  man. —  Sixteen  years 
ago,  on  the  same  night  when  Talbot  Earl  of  Water- 
ford  was  beheaded  by  torchlight  for  the  crimes  of 
popery  and  rebellion,  his  partisans  were  hewn  in 
pieces  here  in  London  by  the  troopers  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth.  There  was  shooting  all  night  in  the 
streets.  That  night  a  very  young  mechanic,  much 
more  intent  upon  his  task  than  upon  the  war,  was 
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at  work  in  his  stall  —  the  first  as  yon  go  upon  Lon- 
don Bridge.  A  low  door  at  the  right;  traces  of  old 
red  paint  on  the  walls.  It  may  have  been  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  There  was  fighting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  bullets  flew  whistling  across  the 
Thames.  Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  stall,  through  which  the  mechanic's  lamp  cast 
a  ray  of  light.  He  opened  the  door.  A  man  whom 
he  did  not  know  stepped  in.  That  man  bore  in  his 
arms  an  infant  in  swaddling-clothes,  terribly  fright- 
ened and  crying.  The  man  placed  the  child  on  the 
table  and  said :  "  Here  is  a  creature  who  has  neither 
father  nor  mother."  Then  he  went  slowly  forth  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  Gilbert,  the  mechanic, 
himself  had  neither  father  nor  mother.  He  ac- 
cepted the  child,  the  orphan  adopted  the  orphan. 
He  took  her  in,  watched  over  her,  clothed  her,  fed 
her,  brought  her  up,  and  loved  her.  He  gave  the 
whole  of  himself  to  that  poor  little  creature  whom 
the  civil  war  cast  into  his  stall.  He  forgot  every- 
thing for  her:  his  youth,  his  love-affairs,  his  recrea- 
tions; he  made  of  that  child  the  sole  object  of  his 
toil,  of  his  affection,  of  his  life;  and  so  it  has  been 
for  sixteen  years.  Gilbert,  you  are  that  mechanic; 
the  child  — 

Gilbert  Was  Jane.  All  that  you  say  is  true;  but 
what  is  your  object  ? 

The  Man.  I  forgot  to  say  that  there  was  a  paper 
pinned  to  the  child's  clothes,  on  which  these  words 
were  written :     "  Have  pity  on  Jane." 

Gilbert.  They  were  written  in  blood.  I  have  pre- 
served that  paper.  I  always  have  it  upon  me.  But 
you  are  torturing  me.  Tell  me,  what  is  your  ob- 
ject? 

The  Man.    This.    You  see  that  I  am  acquainted 
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with  your  affairs.     Gilbert,  watch  your  house  to- 
night. 

Gilbert.    What  do  you  mean? 

The  Man.  Another  word.  Do  not  go  to  your 
work.  Eemain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this,  house. 
Watch.  I  am  neither  your  friend  nor  your  enemy, 
but  I  give  you  this  counsel.  Now,  in  order  not  to 
injure  yourself,  leave  me.  Go  in  this  direction,  and 
come  if  you  hear  me  call  for  help. 

Gilbert.    What  does  this  mean? 

[Exit  slowly? 

Scene  5. —  The  Man,  alone. 

The  Man.  The  affair  is  well  arrranged  so.  I 
needed  some  one  young  and  strong  who  can  bear 
me  aid,  if  it  is  needful.  This  Gilbert  is  what  I 
required. —  Methinks  I  hear  the  plash  of  oars  and 
the  notes  of  a  guitar,  on  the  river. —  Yes. 

[He  goes  to  the  parapet. 
[A  voice  is  heard  singing  in  the  distance,  accom- 
panied by  the  guitar. 
The  Voice  [singing. 

When  thou  dost  sing,  beloved, 

At  eve,  in  my  embrace, 
Dost  hear  my  thought  replying, 

Appealing  to  thy  grace? 
Thy  low  sweet  voice  recalleth 

Life's  brightest,  happiest  day  — 
Sing,  my  beloved 

For  ever  and  for  aye! 

The  Man.    It  is  my  man. 
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The  Voice  [drawing  nearer  with  each  couplet. 

When  thou  dost  laugh,  beloved, 

Love  shines  in  thy  dear  eyes 
And  harassing  suspicion 

Unfolds  its  wings  and  flies. 
Ah !  loyal  laughter  proveth 

Heart  open  as  the  day  — 
Laugh,  my  beloved, 

For  ever  and  for  aye! 

When  thou  dost  sleep,  beloved, 

So  calm  and  pure  thou  art, 
Thy  breath  soft  words  doth  murmur, 

Like  music  to  mv  heart. 
Unveiled  and  unapparelled, 

Thoivrt  fairer  than  the  day  — 
Sleep,  my  beloved 

For  ever  and  for  aye ! 

When  thou  dost  say :  "  I  love  thee ! " 

Oh !  then,  my  love,  meseems 
That  Heaven  itself,  above  us, 

Lies  open  to  my  dreams ! 
Thy  glance  doth  gleam  resplendent 

With  love's  divinest  ray  — 
Love,  my  beloved, 

For  ever  and  for  aye! 

Thus  all  my  life,  beloved, 
Do  those  four  words  contain; 

All  blessings  that  men  envy, 
All  blessings  without  pain. 
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All  that  the  heart  seduces 

And  chases  care  away  — 
To  sing  and  laugh,  beloved, 

To  sleep,  to  love  alway ! 

The  Man.    He  steps  ashore.    He  dismisses-  the 
boatman.     It  could  not  happen  better. 

[Returning  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 
He  's  coming. 

[Enter  Fabiano  Fabiani  wrapped  in  his  cloak.    He 
walks  toward  the  door  of  the  house. 

Scene  6. —  The  Man,  Fabiano  Fabiani. 

The  Man  [detaining  Fabiani.]  One  word,  by 
your  leave. 

Fabiani.  Methinks  some  one  doth  speak  to  me. 
Who  is  this  knave?    Who  are  you? 

The  Man.    Whatever  you  please  to  have  me. 

Fabiani.  This  lantern  gives  but  a  feeble  light. 
But  you  wear  a  yellow  cap,  meseems,  a  Jew's  cap. 
Are  you  a  Jew? 

The  Man.  Yes,  a  Jew.  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
to  you. 

Fabiani.    What  is  your  name  ? 

The  Man.  I  know  your  name,  and  you  do  not 
know  mine.  I  have  the  advantage  over  you.  Suffer 
me  to  keep  it. 

Fabiani.    You  know  my  name.     That  is  not  true. 

The  Man.  I  know  your  name.  At  Naples  you 
were  called  Signor  Fabiani;  at  Madrid,  Don  Fabi- 
ano ;  at  London,  you  are  called  Fabiano  Fabiani,  Earl 
of  Clanbrassil. 

Fabiani.    The  devil  fly  away  with  you! 
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The  Man.    God  have  you  in  his  keeping! 

Fabiani.  I  will  have  you  bastinadoed.  I  do  not 
choose  that  people  shall  know  my  name  when  I  go 
about  at  night. 

The  Man.    Especially  when  you  go  where  you  go. 

Fabiani.    What  meah  you  ? 

The  Man.    If  the  Queen  knew! 

Fabiani.    I  am  going  nowhere. 

The  Man.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  are  going  to  the 
abode  of  the  fair  Jane,  the  betrothed  of  Gilbert  the 
carver. 

Fabiani.    The  devil !  this  is  a  dangerous  fellow ! 

The  Man.  Would  you  have  me  tell  you  more? 
You  have  seduced  that  girl,  and  within  the 
month  she  has  admitted  you  to  her  room  twice  at 
night.  This  is  the  third  time.  The  fair  one  awaits 
you. 

Fabiani.  Peace !  peace !  Do  you  want  money  to 
hold  your  peace?    How  much? 

The  Man.  We  will  talk  of  that  in  a  moment 
Now,  my  lord,  do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  why  you 
seduced  this  girl? 

Fabiani.    Egad !  because  I  was  in  love  with  her. 

The  Man.    No.    You  were  not  in  love  with  her. 

Fabiani.    I  was  not  in  love  with  Jane? 

The  Man.  No  more  than  with  the  QueeiL — Love, 
no;  self-interest,  yes. 

Fabiani.  By  Heaven,  villain,  you  are  not  a  man, 
you  are  my  conscience  dressed  as  a  Jew  I 

The  Man.  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  as  your  con- 
science, my  lord.  This  is  your  case.  You  are  the 
Queen's  favourite.  The  Queen  has  given  you  the 
Garter  and  an  earldom.  Empty  honours  these  1  the 
Garter's  a  rag;  the  earldom's  a  mere  word — Die 
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privilege  of  having  your  head  cut  off.  You  must 
have  something  more,  my  lord;  you  must  have  fine 
estates,  noble  castles,  and  handsome  revenues  in  good 
pounds  sterling.  Now  King  Henry  the  Eighth  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  Lord*  Talbot,  who  was  beheaded 
sixteen  years  ago.  You  have  prevailed  upon  Queen 
Mary  to  give  Lord  Talbot's  estates  to  you.  But  in 
order  that  the  gift  may  be  valid,  Lord  Talbot  must 
have  died  without  heirs  of  his  body.  If  there  ex- 
ists an  heir  or  an  heiress  of  Lord  Talbot  —  as  Lord 
Talbot  died  for  Queen  Mary  and  her  mother,  Kath- 
arine of  Arragon,  as  Lord  Talbot  was  a  Papist  and 
the  Queen  is  a  Papist,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Queen 
Mary  would  take  the  estates  from  you,  my  lord, 
favourite  though  you  be,  and  would  restore  them,  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  of  gratitude,  and  of  religion,  to 
such  heir  or  heiress.  You  were  without  apprehen- 
sion in  that  direction.  Lord  Talbot  had  had  no 
other  child  than  a  little  girl  who  disappeared  from 
her  cradle  at  the  time  of  her  fathers  execution,  and 
whom  all  England  believed  to  be  dead.  But  your 
spies  have  lately  discovered  that,  during  the  night 
when  Lord  Talbot  and  his  party  were  exterminated 
by  King  Henry,  a  child  was  left  mysteriously  with 
a  carver  on  London  Bridge,  and  that  it  is  probable 
that  that  child,  brought  up  under  the  name  of  Jane, 
was  Jane  Talbot,  the  little  girl  who  vanished.  The 
written  evidence  of  her  birth  was  lacking,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  might  be  found  any  day.  It  was  an  annoying 
incident.  To  find  one's  self,  perchance,  compelled 
to  restore  to  a  Shrewsbury  child  the  beautiful  city  of 
Wexford  and  the  magnificent  county  of  Waterf ord ! 
a  cruel  fate!  What  was  to  be  done?  You  sought 
a  means  of  ruining  and  annihilating  the  girl.     A 
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decent  man  would  have  had  her  assassinated  or  poi- 
soned. You,  my  lord,  found  a  better  way  —  yon  dis- 
honoured her. 

Fabiani.    Insolent  knave ! 

The  Man.  It  is  your  conscience  that  speaks,  my 
lord.  Another  would  have  taken  the  girl's  life;  you 
took  her  honour,  and  therewithal  her  future.  Queen 
Mary  is  a  prude,  although  she  has  lovers. 

Fabiani.  This  fellow  goes  to  the  root  of  every- 
thing ! 

The  Man.  The  Queen  's  in  feeble  health,  the 
Queen  may  die,  and  in  that  case  you,  the  favourite, 
would  fall  in  ruins  on  her  tomb.  The  material  evi- 
dence  of  the  young  woman's  rank  may  come  to  light, 
and  then,  if  the  Queen  be  dead,  Jane,  dishonoured 
by  you,  will  be  recognized  as  Talbot's  heiress.  And 
you  have  provided  for  that  contingency;  yon  are  a 
young  gentleman  of  goodly  aspect,  yon  have  won 
her  love,  she  has  given  herself  to  yon;  if  worse 
comes  to  worst,  you  would  marry  her.  Do  not  de- 
fend your  plan,  my  lord;  I  consider  it  sublime. 
Were  I  not  myself,  I  would  be  you. 

Fabiani.    Thanks. 

The  Man.  You  have  managed  the  affair  skillfully. 
You  have  concealed  your  name.  You  are  protected 
so  far  as  the  Queen  is  concerned.  The  poor  girl 
thinks  that  she  was  seduced  by  a  young  knight  of 
Somersetshire,  Sir  Amyas  Paulet. 

Fabiani.  All !  he  knows  all !  —  Now,  let  us  come 
to  the  point.    What  do  you  want  with  me? 

The  Man.  My  lord,  if  some  one  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  documents  that  establish  the  birth,  the 
existence,  and  the  claim  of  Lord  Talbot's  heir,  that 
would  make  you  as  poor  as  my  ancestor  Job,  and 
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would  leave  you  no  other  castles,  Don  Fabiano,  than 
your  castles  in  Spain,  which  would  vex  you  sadly. 

Fabiani.    True ;  but  no  one  has  those  papers. 

The  Man.    Yes. 

Fabiani.    Who  ? 

The  Man.    I. 

Fabiani.  Bah!  a  miserable  creature  like  you! 
That  is  not  true.  When  a  Jew  speaks,  a  mouth 
lies. 

The  Man.    I  have  those  documents. 

Fabiani.    'Tis  a  lie!    Where  are  they? 

The  Man.    In  my  pocket. 

Fabiani.  I  do  not  believe  you.  Are  they  in  due 
form?     Is  nothing  lacking? 

The  Man.    Nothing. 

Fabiani.     Then  I  must  have  them. 

The  Man.     Softly. 

Fabiani.     Give  me  those  papers,  Jew. 

The  Man.  Excellent. —  Thou  dog  Jew,  vile  beg- 
gar of  the  streets,  give  me  the  city  of  Shrewsbury, 
give  me  the  city  of  Wexford,  give  me  the  county 
of  Waterford.     Give  me  alms,  so  please  you. 

Fabiani.  Those  papers  are  everything  to  me  and 
nothing  to  you. 

The  Man.  Simon  Eenard  and  Lord  Chandos 
would  pay  me  handsomely  for  them. 

Fabiani.  Simon  Eenard  and  Lord  Chandos  are 
the  two  dogs  betwixt  whom  IT1  have  you  hanged. 

The  Man.  Have  you  no  other  proposition  to 
make  to  me?    Fare  you  well. 

Fabiani.  Stay,  Jew. —  What  would  you  that  I 
give  you  for  those  papers  ? 

The  Man.     Something  that  you  have  upon  you. 

Fabiani.    My  purse? 
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The  Man.     Shame !  do  you  want  mine? 

Fabiani.     What,  then? 

The  Man.  There  is  a  parchment  that  never  leaves 
you.  'Tis  a  blank  signature  given  you  by  the  Queen 
wherein  she  swears  upon  her  Catholic  crown  to  grant 
to  whoever  shall  present  it  to  her  whatever  favour 
he  may  ask  at  her  hands.  Give  me  that,  and  you 
shall  have  Jane  Talbot's  muniments  of  title.  Paper 
for  paper. 

Fabiani.  What  use  would  you  make  of  that  prom- 
ise? 

The  Man.  This.  Cards  on  the  table,  my  lord.  I 
have  told  you  your  affairs,  now  I  propose  to  tell 
you  mine.  I  am  one  of  the  principal  Jewish  silver- 
smiths on  Eue  Kantersten,  Brussels.  I  lend  my 
money.  That  is  my  trade.  I  lend  ten  pounds  and 
receive  fifteen.  I  lend  to  all  the  world ;  I  would  lend 
to  the  devil,  or  to  the  Pope.  Two  months  since,  one 
of  my  debtors  died  without  paying  me.  He  was  a 
former  retainer  of  the  Talbots,  living  in  exile.  The 
poor  man  left  only  a  few  rags.  I  had  them  seized. 
Among  them  I  found  a  box,  and  in  that  box  papers 
—  the  papers  of  Jane  Talbot,  my  lord,  with  her 
whole  history  told  in  detail  arid  supported  by  evi- 
dence —  for  use  in  better  days.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land had  just  bestowed  Jane  Talbot's  estates  on  you. 
Now  it  happened  that  I  needed  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen  of  England  for  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  marks. 
I  saw  that  there  was  a  possible  bargain  to  be  struck 
with  you.  I  came  to  England  in  this  disguise.  I 
myself  kept  watch  upon  your  goings  and  comings, 
I  myself  watched  Jane  Talbot  —  I  do  everything  my- 
self. In  this  way  I  learned  all,  and  here  I  am.  You 
shall  have  Jane  Talbot's  papers  if  you  give  me  the 
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Queen's  signature.  I  will  write  therein  that  the 
Queen  is  to  give  me  ten  thousand  marks.  They  owe 
me  something  here  at  the  Excise  office,  but  I  '11  not 
haggle.  Ten  thousand  marks  —  nothing  more.  I 
do  not  ask  you  for  the  sum,  because  none  but  a 
crowned  head  can  pay  it.  That  is  plain-speaking,  it 
seems  to  me.  You  see,  my  lord,  two  men  so  clever 
as  you  and  I  have  nothing  to  gain  by  deceiving  each 
other.  If  outspokenness  were  banished  from  the 
earth,  it  would  be  found  again,  if  at  all,  in  the  pri- 
vate converse  of  two.  sharpers. 

Fabiani.  Impossible.  I  cannot  part  with  that 
signature.  Ten  thousand  marks!  What  would  the 
Queen  say?  And  then,  to-morrow  I  may  be  dis- 
graced ;  and  that  signature  in  blank  is  my  safeguard 
—  it  is  my  life. 

The  Man.    What  care  I  for  that? 

Fabiani.     Ask  me  for  something  else. 

The  Man.     I  must  have  it. 

Fabiani.    Jew,  give  me  Jane  Talbot's  papers. 

The  Man.  My  lord,  give  me  the  Queen's  signa- 
ture. 

Fabiani.  Go  to,  accursed  Jew!  I  must  needs 
submit. 

[He  takes  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

The  Man.     Show  me  the  Queen's  signature. 

Fabiani.     Show  me  the  Talbot  papers. 

The  Man.     Afterward. 
[They  go  to  the  lantern.     Fabiani,  standing  behind 
the  Man,  holds  the  paper  before  his  eyes  with 
the  left  hand.     The  Man  examines  it. 

The  Man  [reading.]  "We,  Mary,  Queen — " 
'Tis  well.  I  am  like  you,  my  lord,  as  you  see.  I 
have  anticipated  everything  and  provided  for  every- 
thing. 
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Fabiani  [drawing  his  dagger  with  the  right  hand 
and  plunging  it  into  his  throat.]     Save  this. 

The  Man.    Ah !  traitor !  —  Help ! 
[He  falls.    As  he  falls,  he  throws  into  the  darkness 
behind  him,  unseen  by  Fabiani,  a  sealed  pack- 
age. 
Fabiani  [stooping  over  the  body.']     'Faith,  I  do 
believe  he's  dead !  —  The  papers  —  quick ! 

[He  searches  the  Jew. 
How  now !  nothing !  nothing  upon  him !  not  a  paper ! 
The  old  miscreant!  He  lied!  He  deceived  me! 
He  would  have  robbed  me !  Damned  Jew !  No,  he 
has  nothing  —  nothing !  I  have  killed  him  for  noth- 
ing. They  are  all  alike,  these  Jews.  Falsehood  and 
theft  —  that  is  the  Jew !  I  must  dispose  of  the  body 
—  I  cannot  leave  it  lying  before  this  door. — 

[Going  to  the  bach  of  the  stage. 
Let  me  see  if  the  boatman  is  still  here,  so  that  he 
may  assist  me  to  throw  it  into  the  river. 
[He  goes  down  and  disappears  behind  the  parapet. 
[Enter  Gilbert  on  the  opposite  side. 
Gilbert.    I  thought  I  heard  an  outcry. 
[He  spies  the  body  lying  on  the  ground  under  the 

lantern. 
Some  one  murdered!     The  beggar! 

The  Man  [half -rising.']     Ah!  you  come  too  late, 
Gilbert. 

[He  points  to  the  place  where  he  threw  the  package. 
Take  that.  There  are  papers  that  prove  that  your 
betrothed  is  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last 
Lord  Talbot.  My  murderer  is  Lord  Clanbrassil,  the 
Queen's  favourite. —  Oh!  I  am  choking. —  Gilbert, 
avenge  me  and  avenge  yourself. 

[He  dies. 
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Gilbert.  He  is  dead !  —  Avenge  myself  ?  What 
does  he  mean?  Jane,  Lord  Talbot's  daughter!  — 
Lord  Clanbrassil,  the  Queen's  favourite !  —  Ah !  my 
brain  is  reeling ! 

[Shaking  the  body. 
Speak  —  another  word!  —  He  is  quite  dead, 

[Enter  Fabiani. 

Scene  7. —  Gilbert,  Fabiani. 

Fabiani.    Who  's  there? 

Gilbert.     Some  one  has  murdered  a  man. 

Fabiani.    No,  a  Jew. 

Gilbert.    Who  killed  this  man? 

Fabiani.     Egad !  'twas  you  or  I. 

Gilbert.     Sir  — 

Fabiani.  A  dead  body  on  the  ground.  Two  men 
beside  it.  "No  witnesses.  Which  is  the  assassin? 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  is  one  rather  than 
the  other,  I  rather  than  you. 

Gilbert.    Wretch !  you  are  the  assassin ! 

Fabiani.    Well,  yes,  I  am  the  man. —  And  then? 

Gilbert.    I  am  going  to  call  the  watch. 

Fabiani.  You  are  going  to  help  me  throw  the 
body  into  the  river. 

Gilbert.    I  will  have  you  taken  and  punished. 

Fabiani.  You  will  help  me  throw  the  body  into 
the  water. 

Gilbert.    You  are  insolent ! 

Fabiani.  Take  my  advice,  let  us  do  away  with  all 
traces  of  this  business.  You  are  more  interested  in 
so  doing  than  I. 

Gilbert.     That  is  too  much ! 

Fabiani.    One  of  us  two  dealt  the  blow.    I  am  a 
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great  nobleman.  You  are  a  mere  passer-by,  a  nobody, 
a  man  of  the  people.  A  nobleman  who  kills  a  Jew 
pays  a  fine  of  four  farthings;  a  man  of  the  people 
who  kills  another  is  hanged. 

Gilbert     You  would  dare  — 

Fabiani.  If  you  denounce  me,  I  denounce  you.  I 
shall  be  believed  rather  than  you.  In  any  case  the 
chances  are  unequal.  A  fine  of  four  farthings  for 
me,  the  gallows  for  you. 

Gilbert.  No  witnesses!  no  proof!  Oh!  my  wits 
are  going  astray !  The  villain  is  right,  he  has  me  in 
his  clutches. 

Fabiani.  Shall  I  help  you  to  throw  the  body  into 
the  river? 

Gilbert.    You  are  the  demon  in  person ! 
[Gilbert  takes  the  body  by  the  head,  Fabiani  by 
the  feet,  and  they  carry  it  to  the  parapet. 

Fabiani.  Even  so. —  On  my  word,  my  dear  fel- 
low, I  am  no  longer  quite  sure  which  of  us  did  kill 
this  man. 

{They  disappear  behind  the  parapet. —  Fabiani  re- 
appears. 
'Tis  done.     Good-night,  my  friend.     Go  about  your 
business. 
[He  walks  toward  the  house;  then  turns,  seeing  that 

Gilbert  is  following  him. 
Well,  what  do  you  want?     Some  money  for  your 
trouble?    In  good  conscience  I  owe  you  nothing; 
but  take  this. 

[lie  offers  his  purse  to  Gilbert,  whose  first  impulse 
is  to  wave  it  away;  but  he  finally  accepts  it,  as 
if  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
Now,  be  off. —  Well,  what  more  do  you  expect? 

Gilbert.    Nothing. 
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Fdbiani.  Faith,  you  may  remain  if  you  choose. 
For  you  the  fair  sky,  for  me  the  fair  maid.  God  be 
with  you! 

[He  walks  toward  the  door  of  the  house,  and  is  evi- 
dently on  the  point  of  opening  it. 

Gilbert.    Where  are  you  going? 

Fabiani.     Egad !  into  my  house. 

Gilbert.     "What!  into  your  house? 

Fabiani.    Yes. 

Gilbert.  Which  of  us  two  is  dreaming?  You 
told  me  a  moment  since  that  I  killed  the  Jew,  and 
now  you  tell  me  that  this  house  is  yours  ? 

Fabiani.  Or  my  mistress's,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing. 

Gilbert.    Eepeat  what  you  just  said. 

Fabiani.  I  say,  my  friend,  since  you  insist  upon 
knowing,  that  this  is  the  house  of  a  fair  damsel 
named  Jane,  who  is  my  mistress. 

Gilbert.  And  I  say,  my  lord,  that  you  lie !  I  say 
that  you  are  a  liar  and  a  murderer !  I  say  that  you 
are  an  impudent  villain!  I  say  that  you  have  just 
uttered  certain  fatal  words,  whereof  we  shall  both 
die  — you  for  having  uttered  them,  I  for  having 
heard  them ! 

Fabiani.     La !  la !    Who  is  this  devil  of  a  fellow  ? 

Gilbert.  I  am  Gilbert  the  carver.  Jane  is  my 
betrothed. 

Fabiani.  And  I  am  Sir  Amyas  Paulet.  Jane  is 
my  mistress. 

Gilbert.  You  lie,  I  tell  you!  You  are  Lord 
Clanbrassil,  the  Queen's  favourite.  Idiot,  to  think 
that  I  know  not  that! 

Fabiani  [aside.']     Meseems  that  everybody  knows 
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who  I  am  to-night!  —  Another  dangerous  man,  of 
whom  I  must  be  rid. 

Gilbert  Tell  me  instantly  that  you  have  lied  like 
a  dastard,  and  that  Jane  is  not  your  mistress  1 

Fabiani.    Know  you  her  hand  ? 

[He  takes  a  note  from  his  pocket. 
Eead  this. 
[Aside,    while    Gilbert    convulsively    unfolds    the 

paper. 
'Tis  most  important  that  he  go  in  and  seek  a  quar- 
rel with  Jane;  that  will  give  my  people  time  to  ar- 
rive. 

Gilbert  [reading.']  "I  shall  be  alone  to-night; 
you  may  come." — Malediction!  My  lord,  you  have 
dishonoured  my  betrothed;  you  are  an  infamous 
scoundrel !     Give  me  satisfaction ! 

Fabiani  [drawing  his  sword.]  With  all  my  heart. 
Where  is  your  sword? 

Gilbert.  0  rage !  to  be  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
wear  neither  sword  nor  dagger!  Look  you,  I  will 
lie  in  wait  for  you  at  night,  at  a  street-corner,  and 
I  will  bury  my  nails  in  your  throat  and  kill  you, 
vile  knave ! 

Fabiani.  La!  la!  you  are  over-violent,  my  good 
friend ! 

Gilbert.    Oh !  I  will  be  revenged  on  you,  my  lord! 

Fabiani.  You,  be  revenged  on  me !  You  so  low, 
and  I  so  high !     You  are  mad.    I  defy  you. 

Gilbert.    You  defy  me? 

Fabiani.     Yes. 

Gilbert.    You  will  see ! 

Fabiani  [aside.]  To-morrow's  sun  must  not  rise 
for  this  man. 

[4fottd.]     My  friend,  take  my  advice  and  go 
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home.  I  am  grieved  that  you  have  discovered  this; 
but  I  leave  you  your  fair.  Indeed,  'twas  my  pur- 
pose to  carry  the  affair  no  further.     Go  in. 

[He  tosses  a  key  at  Gilbert's  feet. 
If  you  have  no  key,  here  is  one.     Or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, you  have  only  to  tap  four  times  on  yonder  shut- 
ter; Jane  will  think  that  it  is  I,  and  she  will  let 
you  in.     Good  night. 

[Exit. 

Scene  8. —  Gilbert,  alone. 

Gilbert.     He  has  gonel  he  is  no  longer  here!     I 
did  not  crush  and  trample  him  under  my  feet!     I 
had  perforce  to  let  him  go;  I  had  no  weapon  upon 
me! 
[He  spies  the  dagger  with  which  Fabiani  killed  the 

Jew,  and  picks  it  up  with  fierce  haste. 
Ah !  you  come  too  late !  probably  you  will  be  able 
to  kill  none  but  myself!  But  no  matter:  whether 
you  fell  from  heaven  or  hell,  I  bless  you !  —  Jane 
has  betrayed  me !  Jane  has  given  herself  to  that  vil- 
lain! Jane  is  Lord  Talbot's  heiress!  Jane  is  lost 
to  me!  —  0  God !  within  an  hour  more  terrible 
things  have  befallen  me  than  my  brain  can  bear ! 
[Simon  Eenard  appears  in  the  shadow,  at  the  back 

of  the  stage. 
Oh!  to  be  revenged  on  that  man  —  that  Lord  Clan- 
brassil!  If  I  go  to  the  Queen's  palace,  the  lackeys 
will  drive  me  away  with  kicks,  like  a  dog !  —  Ah  me ! 
I  am  mad!  My  heart  is  breaking!  I  care  not  for 
death,  but  I  would  that  I  might  have  my  revenge! 
I  would  give  my  blood  for  revenge !  Is  there  no  one 
on  earth  who  will  make  that  bargain  with  me  ?    Who 
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will  revenge  me  on  this  Lord  Clanbrassil  and  take 
my  life  in  payment? 

Scene  9. —  Gilbert,  Simon  Benabd. 

Renard  [stepping  forward.]     I  will 

Gilbert.    You !  who  are  you  ? 

Renard.    I  am  the  man  you  desire, 

Gilbert.     Do  you  know  who  I  am? 

Renard.    You  are  the  man  I  need. 

Gilbert.  I  have  but  one  idea  in  my  mind,  do  you 
know  that?  to  be  revenged  on  Lord  Clanbrassil  and 
to  die. 

Renard.  You  shall  be  revenged  on  Lord  Clan- 
brassil, and  you  shall  die. 

Gilbert.    Whoever  you  may  be,  thanks ! 

Renard.  Yes,  you  shall  have  the  vengeance  that 
you  wish.  But  do  not  forget  upon  what  condition; 
I  must  have  your  life. 

Gilbert.     Take  it. 

Renard.    Is  't  agreed? 

Gilbert.    Yes. 

Renard.    Follow  me. 

Gilbert.     Whither  ? 

Renard.    You  shall  know. 

Gilbert.  Eemember  that  you  promise  to  avenge 
me! 

Renard.    Eemember  that  you  promise  to  die. 
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A  Chamber  iisr  the  Queen's  Private  Apartments. 
—  The  Gospels  lying  open  on  the  prie-Dieu. 
The  royal  crown  on  a  stool. —  A  door  on  either 
side.  A  broad  door  at  the  back. —  A  portion  of 
the  back  of  the  stage  is  concealed  by  hangings  of 
tapestry. 

Scene  1. —  The  Queen,  splendidly  dressed,  reclin- 
ing on  a  couch;  Fabiano  S^abiani  seated  beside 
her,  on  a  folding-chair;  in  a  very  rich  costume, 
with  the  Garter. 

Fabiani  [guitar  in  hand,  singing. 

When  thou  dost  sleep,  beloved, 

So  calm  and  pure  thou  art, 
Thy  breath  soft  words  doth  murmur, 

Like  music  to  my  heart. 
Unveiled  and  unapparelled, 

Thou'rt  fairer  than  the  day  — 
Sleep,  my  beloved, 

For  ever  and  for  aye ! 

When  thou  dost  say :  "  I  love  thee ! " 

Oh  !  then,  my  love,  meseems 
That  Heaven  itself,  above  us, 

Lies  open  to  my  dreams ! 
Thy  glance  doth  gleam  resplendent 

With'  love's  divinest  ray  — 
Love,  my  beloved, 

For  ever  and  a  day ! 
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Thus  all  my  life,  beloved; 

Do  those  four  words  contain: 
All  blessings  that  men  envy, 

All  blessings  without  pain. 
All  that  the  heart  seduces 

And  chases  care  away  — 
To  sing  and  laugh,  beloved, 

To  sleep,  to  love  alway ! 


Oh !  I  love  you,  Madame,  more  than  I  can  say.  But 
that  Simon  Kenard!  that  Simon  BenardI  he  is 
more  powerful  even  than  yourself,  and  I  hate  him ! 

The  Queen.  Well  you  know  that  I  can  do  nought, 
my  lord.  He  is  the  legate  of  the  Prince  of  Spain, 
my  future  husband. 

Fabiani.    Your  future  husband ! 

The  Queen.  Go  to,  my  lord ;  let  us  say  no  more  of 
that.  I  love  you  —  what  more  need  you  ask?  But 
'tis  time  for  you  to  go. 

Fabiani.  It  is  my  will  that  the  woman  keep  the 
Queen  waiting  at  the  door. 

The  Queen.  Your  will !  your  will !  —  Look  at  me, 
my  lord.  You  have  a  youthful  and  charming  face, 
Fabiano ! 

Fabiani.  It  is  you  who  are  charming,  Madame! 
You  would  need  nothing  more  than  your  beauty  to 
be  omnipotent.  There  is  upon  your  head  something 
that  says  that  you  are  the  Queen,  but  it  is  writ  on 
your  brow  even  more  plainly  than  on  your  crown. 

The  Queen.    You  flatter  me ! 

Fabiani.     I  love  you. 

The  Queen.  You  do  love  me,  do  you  not?  You 
love  none  but  me  ?  Tell  it  me  again,  so,  with  those 
eyes.    Alas!  we  poor  women,  we  never  know  just 
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what  is  taking  place  in  a  man's  heart.  "We  must  per- 
force believe  your  eyes,  and  the  loveliest,  Fabiano, 
are  sometimes  the  most  false.  But  in  your  eyes 
there  is  such  a  store  of  loyalty  and  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  that  they  cannot  lie, —  is  it  not  so  ?  Yes, 
your  glance  is  ingenuous  and  sincere,  my  comely 
page.  Oh!  to  assume  a  celestial  expression  the  bet- 
ter to  deceive  —  that  would  be  infernal.  Either 
your  eyes  are  an  angel's  eyes,  or  they  are  a  devil's. 

Fdbiani.  Neither  angel  nor  devil,  but  a  man  who 
loves  you. 

The  Queen.    Who  loves  the  Queen. 

Fdbiani.    Who  loves  Mary. 

The  Queen.  Hark  ye,  Fabiano,  I  love  you,  too. 
You  are  young.  There  are  many  beautiful  women 
who  look  sweetly  upon  you,  I  know.  After  a  time 
one  wearies  of  a  queen  as  of  another  woman. —  Do 
not  interrupt  me. —  If  ever  you  become  enamoured 
of  another  woman,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me.  I  will  for- 
give you,  it  may  be,  if  you  tell  me. —  Do  not  inter- 
rupt me. —  You  do  not  know  to  what  point  I  love 
you.  I  do  not  know  myself.  There  are  moments,  it 
is  true,  when  I  should  prefer  to  have  you  dead, than 
happy  with  another;  but  there  are  moments,  too, 
when  I  should  prefer  to  have  you  happy.  Great 
Heaven !  I  know  not  why  people  should  seek  to  cast 
upon  me  the  reputation  of  a  wicked  woman. 

Fdbiani.  I  can  be  happy  only  with  you,  Mary.  I 
love  none  but  you. 

The  Queen.  Surely?  Look  at  me.  Surely? 
Oh !  I  am  jealous  at  times.  I  imagine  —  what 
woman  has  not  such  ideas?  —  I  imagine  sometimes 
that  you  are  false  to  me.  I  would  like  to  be  in- 
visible, so  that  I  might  follow  you  and  always  know 
where  you  are,  what  you  are  saying,  what  you  are 
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doing.  In  the  old  fairy  tales  there  is  a  ring  that 
makes  its  wearer  invisible.  I  would  give  my  crown 
for  that  ring.  I  imagine  incessantly  that  you  go 
to  see  the  fair  young  women  in  the  city.  Ah!  you 
must  not  deceive  me,  you  see ! 

Fabiani.  Pray  banish  such  thoughts  from  your 
mind,  Madame.  I,  deceive  you,  my  lady,  my  queen, 
my  generous  mistress!  Why,  I  must  needs  be  the 
vilest  and  most  ungrateful  of  men  to  do  that !  But 
I  have  given  you  no  reason  to  think  that  I  am  the 
vilest  and  most  ungrateful  of  men !  And  I  love  you, 
Mary;  I  adore  you!  J  could  not  even  look  at  an- 
other woman!  I  love  you,  I  say!  but  do  you  not 
read  it  in  my  eyes?  Surely  there  is  an  accent  of 
truth  which  must  convince.  See  —  look  at  me :  have 
I  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  is  false  to  you?  When 
a  man  betrays  a  woman,  it  is  visible  at  once. 
Women  are  seldom  deceived  in  that.  And  what  a 
moment  you  choose  to  say  such  things  to  me,  Mary ! 
the  moment  when  in  all  my  life,  maphap,  I  love  you 
most  dearly.  It  is  true  that  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  never  loved  you  as  I  love  you  to-day.  I  am 
not  speaking  to  the  Queen.  Egad !  I  snap  my  fingers 
at  the  Queen !  What  can  the  Queen  do  to  me?  She 
can  order  my  head  cut  off,  but  what  is  that?  You, 
Mary,  can  break  my  heart.  'Tis  not  your  Majesty 
that  I  love,  but  you.  'Tis  your  lovely  soft  white 
hand  that  I  kiss  and  adore,  and  not  your  sceptre, 
Madame ! 

The  Queen.  Thanks,  my  Fabiano,  Adieu. —  All  I 
my  dear  lord,  how  young  you  are!  Such  beauti- 
ful black  hair  and  such  a  charming  face!  Return 
an  hour  hence. 

Fabiani.  What  you  call  an  hour,  I  call  a  century. 
[Exit. —  As  soon  as  he  has  disappeared,  the  Quebk 
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rises  hastily,  goes  to  a  concealed  door,  opens  it, 
and  admits  Simon  Eenard. 


Scene  2. —  The  Queen,  Simon  Eenard. 

The  Queen.  Come  in,  Master  Eenard.  Well,  did 
you  remain  there  ?  did  you  hear  ? 

Eenard.    Yes,  Madame. 

The  Queen.  What  say  you  ?  Oh !  he  is  the  most 
false  and  infamous  of  men!     What  say  you? 

Eenard.  I  say,  Madame,  that  it  is  evident  that  this 
fellow  bears  a  name  ending  in  i. 

The  Queen.  And  you  are  sure  that  he  goes  to  this 
woman's  house  at  night?    You  have  seen  him? 

Eenard.  Yes,  and  Chandos,  Clinton,  Montagu  — 
Ten  witnesses. 

The  Queen.     This  is  abominable,  in  very  truth ! 

Eenard.  Moreover,  the  fact  will  be  more  clearly 
proved  to  the  Queen  in  a  moment.  The  girl  is  here, 
as  I  have  told  your  Majesty.  I  caused  her  to  be 
seized  in  her  house  last  night. 

The  Queen.  But  is  not  this  a  sufficiently  heinous 
crime  for  that  man  to  lose  his  head? 

Eenard.  For  visiting  a  pretty  girl  at  night? 
Nay,  Madame.  Your  Majesty  caused  Throckmorton 
to  be  accused  of  a  like  offence,  and  Throckmorton 
was  acquitted. 

The  Queen.     I  punished  Throckmorton's  judges. 

Eenard.  Try  to  have  no  occasion  to  punish  Fabi- 
ani's  judges. 

The  Queen.  Oh !  how  can  I  be  revenged  upon  that 
traitor  ? 

Eenard.  Your  Majesty  desires  vengeance  only 
after  a  certain  manner? 

30 
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The  Queen.  The  only  manner  that  is  worthy  of 
me. 

Renard.  Throckmorton  was  acquitted,  Madame. 
There  is  but  one  way.  I  have  told  your  Majesty 
what  it  is. —  The  man  who  is  here. 

The  Queen.    Will  he  do  whatever  I  wish? 

Renard.    Yes,  if  you  do  what  he  wishes. 

The  Queen.    Will  he  give  his  life? 

Renard.  He  will  make  his  conditions.  But  he 
will  give  his  life. 

The  Queen.  What  is  it  that  he  would  have?  do 
you  know? 

Renard.  What  you  yourself  would  have:  ven- 
geance. 

The  Queen.  Bid  him  enter,  and  remain  within 
call. —  Master  Kenard  — 

Renard  [returning.]     Madame? 

The  Queen.  Bid  my  Lord  Chandos  remain  in  the 
adjoining  room  with  six  of  my  guards,  ready  to 
enter. —  And  the  woman,  too  —  ready  to  enter. —  Go. 

[Exit  Kenard. 
Oh !  'twill  be  terrible ! 

[One  of  the  doors  at  the  side  opens.    Enter  Rbnard 
and  Gilbert. 

Scene  3. —  The  Queen,  Gilbert,  Simon  Renard. 

Gilbert.     In  whose  presence  am  I? 

Renard.     The  Queen's. 

Gilbert.    The  Queen! 

The  Queen.  Yes,  the  Queen.  I  am  the  Queen. 
We  have  no  time  to  waste  in  surprise.  You,  sir,  are 
Gilbert,  a  carver.  You  live  somewhere  yonder  on 
the  river  bank,  with  one  Jane,  whose  betrothed  you 
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are,  and  who  is  false  to  you,  and  who  has  for  her 
lover  one  Fabiano,  who  is  false  to  me.  You  would 
fain  be  avenged,  and  so  would  I.  To  that  end  I 
must  be  able  to  dispose  of  your  life  at  my  pleasure. 
You  must  say  what  I  order  you  to  say,  whatever  it 
may  be.  Henceforth  there  must  be  for  yoif  neither 
false  nor  true,  neither  good  nor  evil,  neither  just 
nor  unjust  —  nought  save  my  vengeance  and  my 
will.  You  must  let  me  act  and  you  must  let  your- 
self be  acted  upon.    Do  you  consent? 

Gilbert.    Your  Majesty  — 

The  Queen.  Eevenge  you  shall  have.  But  I  fore- 
warn you  that  you  must  die  —  that  is  all.  Make 
your  conditions.  If  you  have  an  aged  mother,  and 
I  must  cover  her  table-cloth  with  gold  ingots,  speak, 
and  I  will  do  it.  Sell  me  your  life  as  dearly  as  you 
will. 

Gilbert.     I  am  no  longer  determined  to  die. 

The  Queen.     How  now ! 

Gilbert.  Your  Majesty,  I  reflected  all  night.  As 
yet  I  have  had  no  proof  of  anything.  I  saw  a -man 
who  boasted  of  being  Jane's  lover.  Who  can  say 
that  he  did  not  lie  ?  I  saw  a  key.  Who  can  say  that 
he  did  not  steal  it?  I  saw  a  letter.  Who  can  say 
that  she  was  not  forced  to  write  it?  Moreover,  I 
am  no  longer  sure  that  'twas  her  hand:  it  was 
dark,  I  was  disturbed,  I  could  not  see  clearly.  I 
cannot  give  up  my  life,  which  is  hers,  like  this.  I 
believe  nothing,  I  am  sure  of  nothing.  I  have  not 
seen  Jane. 

The  Queen.  'Tis  plain  that  you  love  truly.  You 
are  like  me,  you  deny  all  proofs.  But  if  you  do  see 
her,  this  Jane,  if  you  hear  her  confess  her  fault,  then 
will  you  do  what  I  wish? 
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Gilbert.    Yes;  on  one  condition. 
The  Queen.     Later  you  shall  tell  me  what  it  is. 
[To  Eenard. 
The  woman,  instantly. 

[Exit  Renard.    The  Queen  places  Gilbert  behind 
a  curtain  which  conceals  part  of  the  bach  of  the 
stage. 
Stand  there. 

[Enter  Jane,  pale  and  trembling. 

Scene  4. —  The  Queen,  Jane;  Gilbert  behind  the 

curtain. 

The  Queen.  Come  hither,  young  woman.  Know 
you  who  we  are? 

Jane.     Yes,  your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.  Know  you  who  the  man  is  who  se- 
duced you  ? 

Jane.     Yes,  your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.  He  deceived  you.  He  represented 
himself  as  a  gentleman  named  Amyas  Paulet? 

Jane.    Yes,  your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.  And  you  know  now  that  he  is  Fabi- 
ano  Fabiani,  Earl  of  Clanbrassil  ? 

Jane.     Yes,  your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.  Last  night,  when  they  came  and 
seized  you  in  your  house,  you  had  made  an  assigna- 
tion with  him,  you  were  expecting  him? 

Jane  [clasping  her  hands.~\  In  Heaven's  name, 
your  Majesty! 

The  Queen.     Eeply. 

Jane  [in  a  faint  voice.~]     Yes. 

The  Queen.  You  know  that  there  is  no  hope  — 
for  him  or  for  yourself  ? 

Jane.     Only  death ;  that  is  a  hope. 
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The  Queen.  Tell  me  the  whole  story.  Where  did 
you  first  meet  this  man? 

Jane.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was —  But  of 
what  avail  is  all  this?  An  unfortunate  girl  of  the 
people,  poor  and  vain,  coquettish  and  foolish,  in  love 
with  fine  garments  and  outside  show,  who  allows  her- 
self to  be  dazzled  by  the  noble  aspect  of  a  great  lord. 
That  is  the  whole  story.  I  am  seduced,  dishonoured, 
ruined.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  that.  My  God! 
do  you  not  see  that  every  word  I  say  tortures  me  ? 

The  Queen.     'Tis  well. 

Jane.  Oh!  your  Majesty's  wrath  is  a  terrible 
thing,  I  know.  My  head  is  bent  in  anticipation  of 
the  punishment  you  have  in  store  for  me. 

The  Queen.  I,  a  punishment  for  you!  Think 
you  that  I  do  give  a  thought  to  you,  fool?  Who 
are  you,  wretched  creature,  that  a  queen  should  give 
a  thought  to  you  ?  No,  my  interest  is  with  Pabiano. 
As  for  you,  another  than  I  will  take  it  upon  himself 
to  punish  you. 

Jane.  Ah !  well,  your  Majesty,  whoever  it  may 
be  to  whom  you  entrust  the  duty,  and  whatever  the 
punishment  be,  I  will  submit  without  complaint,  I 
will  even  thank  you,  if  you  will  grant  a  prayer  that 
I  am  about  to  make  to  you.  There  is  a  man  who 
took  me,  an  orphan,  in  my  infancy,  who  adopted  me, 
brought  me  up,  supported  me,  loved  me,  and  loves 
me  still;  a  man  of  whom  I  am  most  unworthy,  to- 
ward whom  I  have  been  very  wicked,  and  whose 
image  is  none  the  less  in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  as 
dear,  august  and  sacred  as  God's  image ;  a  man  who, 
I  doubt  not,  at  this  hour,  finds  his  house  empty 
and  deserted  and  pillaged,  and  does  not  understand 
it,  and  is  tearing  his  hair  in  despair.  What  I  ask 
your  Majesty  is  that  he  may  never  understand  any- 
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thing  of  it,  that  I  may  disappear  and  he  never  know 
what  has  become  of  me,  nor  what  I  did,  nor  what 
you  have  done  with  me.  Alas!  I  know  not  if  I 
make  myself  understood,  but  you  must  realize  that 
I  have  a  friend,  a  noble-hearted,  generous  friend, — 
poor  Gilbert !  yes,  it  is  true,  indeed !  —  who  esteems 
me  and  believes  me  to  be  pure,  and  that  I  do  not 
want  him  to  hate  and  despise  me. —  You  understand, 
do  you  not?  That  man's  esteem  is  much  more  to 
me  than  life!  And  then  it  would  cause  him  such 
terrible  grief!  It  would  surprise  him  so!  He 
would  not  believe  it  at  first.  No,  he  would  not  be- 
lieve it.  0  God !  poor  Gilbert !  Have  pity  on  him 
and  on  me,  your  Majesty.  He  has  not  injured  you. 
Let  him  know  nought  of  this,  in  Heaven's  name! 
In  Heaven's  name !  do  not  let  him  know  that  I  am 
guilty ;  he  would  kill  himself.  Do  not  let  him  know 
that  I  am  dead,  or  he  would  die. 

The  Queen.  The  man  of  whom  you  speak  is  here 
listening  to  you;  he  is  judging  you  and  he  is  about 
to  punish  you. 

[Gilbert  appears. 

Jane.     0  Heaven!     Gilbert! 

Gilbert  [to  the  Queen.]  My  life  is  yours,  your 
Majesty. 

The  Queen.  'Tis  well.  Have  you  any  conditions 
to  make  ? 

Gilbert.    Yes,  your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.  What  are  they?  We  give  you  our 
royal  word  that  we  agree  to  them. 

Gilbert.  'Tis  a  simple  matter.  "Tis  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  I  discharge  to  a  nobleman  of  your 
court  who  has  given  me  much  employment  in  my 
trade  as  a  carver. 

The  Queen.    Speak- 
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Gilbert.  This  nobleman  has  a  secret  intrigue  with 
a  woman  whom  he  cannot  marry  because  she  belongs 
to  a  proscribed  family.  This  woman,  who  has  lived 
in  hiding  hitherto,  is  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  last  Lord  Talbot,  beheaded  under  King  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

The  Queen.  How  now !  are  you  sure  of  what  you 
say?  John  Talbot,  the  true-hearted  Catholic  noble- 
man, the  loyal  defender  of  my  mother  of  Arragon 
—  he  left  a  daughter,  do  you  say  ?  By  my  crown,  if 
this  be  true,  that  child  is  my  child.  And  what  John 
Talbot  did  for  the  mother  of  Mary  of  England,  Mary 
of  England  will  do  for  John  Talbot's  daughter. 

Gilbert  In  that  case  it  will  be,  doubtless,  a  pleas- 
ure to  your  Majesty,  to  restore  to  Lord  Talbot's 
daughter  her  father's  estates? 

The  Queen.  Ay,  of  a  surety;  and  to  take  them 
from  Fabiano !  —  But  are  there  proofs  that  this  heir 
exists  ? 

Gilbert.     There  are  proofs. 

The  Queen.  In  any  event,  if  we  have  no  proofs 
we  will  make  them.     We  are  not  queen  to  no  avail. 

Gilbert.  Your  Majesty  will  restore  to  Lord  Tal- 
bot's daughter  the  estates,  the  title,  the  rank,  the 
name,  the  arms,  and  the  motto  of  her  father.  Your 
Majesty  will  relieve  her  from  the  sentence  of  pro- 
scription and  will  be  warrant  for  her  safety.  Your 
Majesty  will  marry  her  to  this  nobleman,  who  is  the 
only  man  she  can  marry.  On  these  conditions,  you 
may  dispose  of  my  liberty,  my  life,  and  my  will  at 
your  pleasure. 

The  Queen.  'Tis  well.  I  will  do  what  you  have 
said. 

Gilbert.  Your  Majesty  will  do  what  I  have  said? 
The  Queen  of  England  gives  me,  Gilbert,  the  jour- 
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neyman  carver,  her  oath  upon  this  crown  and  upon 
yonder  open  book  of  the  Gospel? 

The  Queen.  Upon  this  royal  crown,  and  upon 
yonder  book  of  the  Gospel,  I  swear  it ! 

Gilbert  The  bargain  is  made,  your  Majesty. 
Bid  them  prepare  a  grave  for  me  and  a  nuptial  bed 
for  the  husband  and  wife.  The  nobleman  of  whom 
I  spoke  is  Fabiani,  Earl  of  Clanbrassil.  The  heiress 
of  the  Talbots  is  here. 

Jane.    What  says  he? 

The  Queen.  Have  I  to  do  with  a  madman? 
What  does  this  mean?  Pay  heed  to  this,  my  mas- 
ter, that  you  are  over-bold  to  make  sport  of  the 
Queen  of  England;  that  the  royal  apartments  is  a 
place  where  one  must  keep  watch  upon  the  words  one 
speaks,  and  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  tongue 
causes  the  head  to  fall ! 

Gilbert.  My  head  your  Majesty  has;  I  have  your 
oath. 

The  Queen.  You  speak  not  seriously.  Fabiano! 
Jane !  —  Go  to ! 

Gilbert.  This  Jane  is  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lord  Talbot. 

The  Queen.  Bah!  visions!  chimeras!  madness! 
Have  you  the  proofs? 

Gilbert.     Complete. 

[He  produces  a  package  of  papers. 
Be  pleased  to  read  these  papers. 

The  Queen.  Have  I  the  time  to  read  your  papers? 
Did  I  ask  for  your  papers?  What  care  I  for  your 
papers?  On  my  soul,  if  they  prove  aught,  I  will 
throw  them  into  the  fire,  and  nought  will  remain. 

Gilbert.  On  the  crown  and  the  Gospel,  your 
Majesty !  that  is  to  say,  on  your  head  and  your  soul, 
on  your  life  in  this  world  and  in  the  other. 
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The  Queen.  But  what  in  Heaven's  name  would 
you  have?    I  swear  that  you  are  insane! 

Gilbert.  What  would  I  have?  Jane  has  lost  her 
rank ;  restore  it  to  her !  Jane  has  lost  her  honour ; 
restore  it  to  her!  Proclaim  her  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Talbot  and  the  wife  of  Lord  Clanbrassil,  and 
then  take  my  life. 

The  Queen.  Your  life!  but  what  think  you  that 
I  want  of  your  life  now?  I  wanted  it  only  to  re- 
venge myself  upon  that  man,  upon  Fabiano!  Have 
you  no  comprehension?  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  under- 
stand you.  You  prated  of  revenge!  Is  this  the 
way  you  seek  revenge  ?  What  stupid  creatures  these 
men  of  the  people  are!  And  then,  think  you  that 
I  believe  your  absurd  tale  of  an  heiress  of  the  Tal- 
bots?  The  papers!  you  show  me  the  papers!  I 
choose  not  to  look  at  them.  Ah,  yes!  a  woman  be- 
trays you,  and  you  play  the  generous  lover !  As  you 
please.  I  am  not  generous,  myself!  I  have  fierce 
anger  and  hatred  in  my  heart.  I  will  avenge  myself 
and  you  will  help  me.  But  the  man  is  mad !  he  is 
mad!  he  is  mad!  Great  God!  why  have  I  need  of 
him  ?  It  is  maddening  to  have  to  do  with  such  men 
in  affairs  of  high  import ! 

Gilbert.  I  have  your  word  as  a  Catholic  queen. 
Lord  Clanbrassil  has  seduced  Jane,  and  he  shall 
marry  her ! 

The  Queen.     And  if  he  refuses  to  marry  her? 

Gilbert.    Your  Majesty  will  compel  him  to  do  so. 

Jane.     Oh,  no !  have  pity  on  me,  Gilbert ! 

Gilbert.  Very  well;  if  the  villain  refuses,  your 
Majesty  will  do  with  him  and  with  me  as  you  please. 

The  Queen  [joyfully.']  Ah!  that  is  all  that  I 
wish ! 

Gilbert.    If  that  should  come  to  pass,  then,  pro- 
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vided  that  the  coronet  of  Countess  of  Waterford  be 
solemnly  placed  by  the  Queen  upon  the  sacred  and 
inviolable  head  of  Jane  Talbot,  I  will  do  all  that  the 
Queen  may  command. 

The  Queen.    All? 

Gilbert.  All.  Even  crime,  if  it  is  a  crime  that 
you  require;  even  treason,  which  is  worse  than  a 
crime;  even  a  cowardly  deed,  which  is  worse  than 
treason. 

The  Queen.  You  will  say  what  you  are  com- 
manded to  say?  You  will  die  such  death  as  I  de- 
sire? 

Gilbert.     Such  death  as  you  desire. 

Jane.    0  God! 

The  Queen.    You  swear  it? 

Gilbert.     I  swear  it. 

The  Queen.  The  affair  may  be  arranged  thus. 
'Tis  enough.  I  have  your  word,  you  have  mine. 
'Tis  said. 

[She  seems  to  reflect  a  moment.    To  Jane. 
You  are  useless  here;  go.    I  will  recall  you. 

Jane.  0  Gilbert,  what  have  you  done?  0  Gil- 
bert, I  am  a  miserable  creature,  and  I  dare  not  lift 
my  eyes  to  your  face !  0  Gilbert,  you  are  more  than 
an  angel,  for  you  have  an  angel's  virtues  and  a  man's 
passions !  [Exit  Jane. 

Scene  5. —  The  Queen,  Gilbert;  afterward,  Simon 
Eenard,  Lord  Chandos,  and  Guards. 

The  Queen  [to  Gilbert.]  Have  you  a  weapon 
upon  you?  a  knife,  a  dagger,  anything? 

Gilbert  [taking  from  his  breast  Lord  Clanbras- 
sil's  dagger.']     A  dagger?    Yes,  your  Majesty. 
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The  Queen. ,  'Tis  well.    Hold  it  in  your  hand. 
[She  suddenly  grasps  his  arm. 
Master  Simon  Benard!  Lord  Chandos! 
[Enter  Simon  Benard,  Lord  Chandos,  and  Guards. 
Arrest  this  man!     He  drew  his  dagger  upon  me.     I 
seized  his  arm  as  he  was  about  to  strike  me !    He  is 
an  assassin ! 

Gilbert.    Your  Majesty  — 

The  Queen  [to  Gilbert,  in  an  undertone^  Have 
you  forgotten  our  agreement  already?  Is  it  thus 
that  you  submit  to  my  will? 

[Aloud. 
You  are  all  witnesses  that  he  had  the  dagger  still 
in   his   hand.     Master   Benard,   how   call   you   the 
headsman  of  the  Tower? 

Benard.     He  is  an  Irishman  named  McDermott. 

The  Queen.  Let  him  be  brought  before  me.  I 
would  speak  with  him. 

Benard.     In  person? 

The  Queen.     In  person. 

Benard.     The  Queen  will  speak  to  the  headsman? 

The  Queen.  Yes,  the  Queen  will  speak  to  the 
headsman.  The  head  will  speak  with  the  hand. — 
Go,  I  say. 

[Exit  one  of  the  guards. 
My  Lord  Chandos,  and  you,  gentlemen,  will  answer 
to  me  for  this  man.  Keep  him  in  your  ranks,  be- 
hind you.  Certain  things  are  about  to  happen  here, 
which  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  see. —  Master 
Simon  Benard,  is  Lord  Clanbrassil  in  the  palace? 

Benard.  He  is  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  waiting 
until  it  shall  be  the  Queen's  pleasure  to  see  him. 

The  Queen.    He  suspects  nothing? 

Benard.    Nothing. 
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The  Queen  [to  Lord  Chandos.]  Let  him  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Rcnard.  The  whole  court  also  is  in  attendance. 
Shall  any  others  be  introduced  before  Lord  Clan- 
fa  rassil  ? 

The  Queen.  Who  among  my  nobles  detest  Fa- 
biani  ? 

Renard.    All  of  them. 

The  Queen.    But  who  detest  him  most  ? 

Renard.  Clinton,  Montagu,  Somerset,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Gerard  Fitz-Gerard,  Lord  Paget,  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

The  Queen  [to  Lord  Chandos.]  Introduce  all  of 
these  save  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

[Exit  Chandos. 
The  excellent   Chancellor-bishop   loves  Fabiani   no 
more  than  the  others  do,  but  he  is  a  man  of  scruples. 
[She  notices  the  papers  which  Gilbert  placed  upon 

the  table. 
Ah !  I  must  glance  at  these  papers. 
[While  she  is  examining  them,  the  door  at  the  bach 
of  the  stage  opens.    Enter,  with  profound  reve- 
rences, the  noblemen  designated  by  the  Queen. 

Scene   6. —  The   Same,  Lord  Clinton,  and   the 
other  noblemen. 

The  Queen.  Good-morrow,  gentlemen.  God  have 
you  in  his  keeping,  my  lords ! 

[To  Lord  Montagu. 
Anthony  Browne,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  you 
held  your  own  worthily  against  Jean  de  Montmo- 
rency and  the  Sieur  de  Toulouse  in  my  negotiations 
with  my  uncle  the  Emperor. —  Lord  Paget,  you  will 
receive  to-day  your  letters  patent  as  Baron  Paget  of 
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Beaudesert  in  Staffordshire. —  Eh!  why  His  our  old 
friend  Lord  Clinton!  We  are  still  your  very  good 
friend,  my  lord.  'Twas  yon  who  annihilated  Thomas 
Wyatt  on  the  plain  of  St.  James.  Let  ns  all  remem- 
ber it,  gentlemen.  On  that  day  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  saved  by  a  bridge  which  enabled  my  troops 
to  reach  the  rebels,  and  by  a*wall  which  prevented 
the  rebels  from  reaching  me.  The  bridge  was  Lon- 
don Bridge.     The  wall  was  my  Lord  Clinton. 

Clinton  [to  Renard,  in  an  undertone.]  'Tis  six 
months  since  the  Queen  last  spoke  to  me.  How  kind 
she  is  to-day! 

Renard  [in  an  undertone.']  Patience,  my  lord. 
You  will  find  her  even  kinder  a  moment  hence. 

The  Queen  [to  Chandos.]  Lord  Clanbrassil 
may  enter. 

[To  Renard. 
When  he  shall  have  been  here  a  few  moments  — 
[She  whispers  in  his  ear  and  points  to  the  door  by 
which  Jane  made  her  exit. 

Renard.     *Tis  enough,  Madame. 

[Enter  Pabiani. 

Scene  7. —  The  Same,  Fabiani. 

The  Queen.     Ah !  he  is  here ! 

[She  whispers  again  to  Renard. 

Fabiani  [aside,  saluted  by  everybody  and  looking 
about.]  What  may  this  mean?  None  but  my  ene- 
mies are  here  this  morning.  The  Queen  whispering 
to  Simon  Renard.  The  devil !  She  laughs !  an  evil 
omen! 

The  Queen  [graciously,  to  Fabiani.]  God  have 
you  in  his  keeping,  my  lord ! 

Fabiani  [seizi7ig  her  hand  and  kissing  it.]     Ma- 
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dame.     [Aside.']     She  smiled  upon  me.     The  peril 
does  not  threaten  me. 

The  Queen  [still  graciously.]  I  have  to  speak 
with  you. 

[She  walks  with  him  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Fabiani.  And  I,  too,  have  to  speak  with  you, 
Madame.  I  have  to  reproach  you.  To  keep  me 
away,  to  exile  me  for  so  long  a  time !  Ah !  'twould 
not  be  so  if,  in  the  hours  of  absence,  you  thought  of 
me  as  I  think  of  you. 

The  Queen.  You  are  unjust.  Since  you  left  me, 
I  have  thought  of  none  but  you. 

Fabiani.  Is  it  true?  Am  I  so  blessed?  Say  it 
once  more. 

The  Queen  [still  smiling. ~\     I  swear  it. 

Fabiani.    You  love  me  then,  as  I  love  you? 

The  Queen.  Yes,  my  lord. —  Of  a  surety  I  have 
thought  of  none  but  you.  And  to  such  good  pur- 
pose that  I  have  arranged  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
your  return. 

Fabiani.    A  surprise ! 

The  Queen.  A  meeting  which  will  give  you 
pleasure. 

Fabiani.     A  meeting  with  whom? 

The  Queen.     Guess. —  You  do  not  guess  ? 

Fabiani.    No,  Madame. 

The  Queen.     Turn  your  head. 
[He  turns  and  sees  Jane  on  the  threshold  of  the 
small  door. 

Fabiani  [aside.]     Jane! 

Jane  [aside.]     'Tis  he! 

The  Queen  [still  smiling.]  My  lord,  know  you 
this  girl? 

Fabiani.    No,  Madame. 

The  Queen,    ^irl,  know  you  mv  lord? 
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Jane.    The  truth  before  life.    Yes,  your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.  And  so,  my  lord,  you  do  not  know 
this  woman? 

Fabiani.  Madame,  some  one  is  seeking  to  ruin 
me.  I  am  surrounded  by  enemies.  This  woman  is 
in  league  with  them,  I  doubt  not.  I  do  not  know 
her,  Madame ;  I  do  not  know  who  she  is,  Madame ! 

The  Queen  [rising  and  striking  him  in  the  face 
with  her  glove.~\  Ah !  you  are  a  dastard !  —  You  be- 
tray one  and  deny  the  other  I  —  And  you  do  not 
know  who  she  is!  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you? 
This  woman  is  Jane  Talbot,  daughter  of  John  Tal- 
bot, the  loyal  Catholic  who  died  on  the  scaffold  for 
my  mother.  This  woman  is  Jane  Talbot,  my  cou- 
sin; Jane  Talbot,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Countess 
of  Wexford,  Countess  of  Waterford,  peeress  of  Eng- 
land! That  is  who  this  woman  is!  —  Lord  Paget, 
you  are  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal;  you  will  pay 
heed  to  our  words.  The  Queen  of  England  sol- 
emnly recognizes  the  young  woman  in  the  presence 
as  Jane,  the  daughter  and  only  heiress  of  the  last 
Earl  of  Waterford. 

[Pointing  to  the  papers. 
These  are  the  muniments  of  title  and  the  proofs, 
which  you  will  cause  to  be  sealed  with  the  great  seal. 
Such  is  our  pleasure. 

[To  Fabiani. 
Yes,  Countess  of  Waterford!  and  that  is  proved! 
and  you  will  restore  the  estates,  villain. —  Ah!  you 
do  not  know  this  woman !  you  do  not  know  who  this 
woman  is !  Well,  I  tell  you !  She  is  Jane  Talbot ! 
And  must  I  tell  you  more? 
[Looking  him  in  the  face,  in  a  low  tone,  between 

her  teeth. 
Dastard !  she  is  your  mistress ! 
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Fabiani.     Madame  — 

The  Queen.  That  is  what  she  is !  And  hark  ye, 
while  I  tell  you  what  you  are.  You  are  a  soulless, 
heartless,  witless  creature!  you  are  a  caitiff  and  a 
villain!  you  are  —  Oh!  gentlemen,  you  need  not 
stand  aside.  It  matters  not  to  me  that  you  should 
hear  what  I  say  to  this  man!  Methinks  I  have 
not  lowered  my  voice. —  Pabiano,  you  are  a  villain,  a 
traitor  to  me,  a  dastard  to  her,  a  false-tongued  var- 
iety the  vilest,  the  most  base  of  men!  Nathless  'tis 
true  that  I  have  made  you  Earl  of  Clanbrassil, 
Baron  Dinasmonddy  —  and  what  more?  Baron 
Dartmouth  of  Devonshire.  'Twas  because  I  was 
mad!  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  lords,  for  having 
forced  you  to  touch  elbows  with  this  man.  You,  a 
knight!  you,  a  gentleman!  you,  a  nobleman  I  In 
Heaven's  name,  compare  yourself  to  these  gentlemen, 
knave.  Look  about  you  —  noblemen  all!  Bridges, 
Baron  Chandos;  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
the  Stanleys,  who  have  been  Earls  of  Derby  since 
fourteen  hundred  eighty-five!  The  Clintons,  too, 
who  have  been  Barons  Clinton  since  twelve  hundred 
ninety-eight !  Do  you  think,  perchance,  that  you  re- 
semble them?  You  say  that  you're  akin  to  the 
Spanish  family  of  Penalver,  but  'tis  not  true;  you 
are  a  base-born  Italian  —  nothing,  less  than  nothing ! 
son  of  a  cobbler  of  the  village  of  Larino! — Yes, 
gentlemen,  a  cobbler's  son.  I  knew  it,  and  I  said  it 
not,  and  I  concealed  it,  and  I  pretended  to  believe 
this  man  when  he  prated  of  his  nobility.  For  so  are 
we  made,  we  women.  Would  God  that  there  were 
women  here  — 'twould  be  a  lesson  to  them  all.  The 
villain!  the  villain!  He  deceives  one  woman  and 
denies  the  other.  Infamous!  Ay,  of  a  surety  you 
are  an  infamous  knave !  —  How  now !    While  I  have 
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been  speaking,  he  is  not  on  his  knees!  To  your 
knees,  Fabiano!  My  lords,  force  this  man  to  his 
knees ! 

Fdbiani.    Your  Majesty  — 

The  Queen.  This  caitiff,  whom  I  have  over- 
whelmed with  benefactions!  this  Neapolitan  lackey, 
whom  I  have  made  a  belted  knight  and  a  free  Eng- 
lish Earl!  Ah!  I  should  have  expected  what  has 
come  to  pass.  'Twas  told  to  me  that  it  would  end 
thus.  But  it  is  always  my  way,  I  persist,  and  then  I 
see  that  I  was  wrong.  'Tis  my  fault.  Italian 
means  villain !  Neapolitan  means  dastard !  When- 
ever my  father  employed  the  services  of  an  Italian 
he  speedily  repented. —  Fabiani,  forsooth !  You  see, 
Lady  Jane,  unhappy  child,  to  what  sort  of  man  yon 
delivered  yourself. —  But  I  will  avenge  you!  Ah 
me !  I  should  have  known  beforehand  that  one  can 
take  nought  from  an  Italian's  pocket  save  a  stiletto, 
and  nought  from  an  Italian's  heart  save  treachery ! 

Fabiani.     Madame,  I  swear  — 

The  Queen.  Now  he  would  perjure  himself !  He 
will  be  vile  unto  the  end;  he  will  cause  us  to  blush 
to  the  end  before  these  men, —  us  poor  weak  women 
who  loved  him !     He  will  not  even  raise  his  head ! 

Fdbiani.  Yes,  Madame,  I  will  raise  my  head.  I 
am  lost,  'tis  plain.  My  death  is  determined.  You 
will  employ  all  means  —  the  dagger,  poison  —  ^ 

The  Queen  {seizing  his  hands  and  leading  him 
hurriedly  to  the  front  of  the  stage.']  Poison!  the 
dagger!  What  say  you,  Italian?  Treacherous  ven- 
geance, shameful  venegance,  vengeance  from  behind, 
vengeance  as  practised  in  your  country!  Nay,  Sig- 
nor  Fabiani,  neither  dagger  nor  poison.  Prithee, 
have  I  to  hide  myself,  to  seek  street-corners  by  night, 

to  make  myself  small,  when  I  avenge  myself?    By 
31 
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Heaven,  no!  I  choose  broad  day,  my  lord,  d'ye 
hear  ?  high  noon,  bright  sunshine,  the  public  square, 
the  axe  and  block,  the  multitude  in  the  street,  and 
at  the  windows  and  on  the  roofs  —  a  hundred  thou- 
sand witnesses!  I  choose  that  they  shall  be  terri- 
fied, d'ye  hear,  my  lord?  that  they  shall  deem  it  an 
awe-inspiring  and  magnificent  spectacle,  and  that 
they  shall  say  to  one  another :  "  'Tis  a  woman  who 
has  been  insulted,  but  'tis  a  queen  who  avenges  her- 
self."—  This  favourite  so  envied,  this  comely,  inso- 
lent young  man  whom  I  have  covered  with  velvet  and 
satin  —  I  would  fain  see  him  bent  double,  terrified 
and  trembling,  kneeling  On  a  black  cloth,  with  bare 
feet,  hands  bound,  hooted  by  the  mob,  handled  by  the 
executioner.  On  that  white  neck  whereon  I  placed 
a  golden  collar,  I  propose  to  place  a  rope.  I  have 
seen  what  aspect  this  Fabiani  would  present  upon 
a  throne,  now  I  would  see  what  aspect  hell  present 
upon  a  scaffold. 

Fabiani.     Madame  — 

The  Queen.  Nay,  not  another  word !  not  another 
word !  You  are  lost,  in  very  truth  lost,  as  yon  see ! 
You  will  ascend  the  scaffold  like  Suffolk  and  North- 
umberland. 'Twill  be  as  welcome  a  spectacle  as  an- 
other to  give  to  my  good  city  of  London.  You  know 
well  how  it  hates  you,  does  my  good  city!  By 
Heaven!  'tis  an  excellent  thing,  when  one  craves 
vengeance,  to  be  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  mistress  of  the  four  seas. 
And  when  you  are  on  the  scaffold,  Fabiani,  you  may 
make,  at  your  pleasure,  a  long  discourse  to  the  peo- 
ple, like  Northumberland,  or  a  long  prayer  to  God, 
like  Suffolk,  to  give  the  pardon  time  to  arrive. 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that  you  are  a  foul  traitor, 
and  that  the  pardon  will  not  come!    The  wretched 
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varlet  who  prated  to  me  of  love,  and  called  me 
"  thou  "  this  morning !  —  God's  mercy,  gentlemen,  it 
seems  to  surprise  you  that  I  speak  thus  before  you; 
but,  I  say  again,  what  matters  it  to  me  ? 

[To  Lord  Somerset. 
My  lord  duke,  you  are  Constable  of  the  Tower;  de- 
mand this  man's  sword. 

Fabiani.  'Tis  here,  but  I  do  protest.  Even  if  it 
be  proved  that  I  have  betrayed  or  seduced  a  woman  — 

The  Queen.  Oh!  what  care  I  that  you  have  se- 
duced a  woman?  As  if  I  gave  a  thought  to  that! 
These  gentlemen  are  my  witnesses  that  'tis  indiffer- 
ent to  me. 

Fabiani.  To  seduce  a  woman  is  not  a  capital 
crime,  Madame.  Your  Majesty  was  unable  to  con- 
vict Throckmorton  upon  a  like  charge. 

The  Queen.  He  doth  defy  us  now,  I  verily  be- 
lieve? The  worm  becomes  a  serpent.  Who  says 
'tis  of  that  you're  accused? 

Fabiani.  Of  what  am  I  accused,  then?  I  am 
not  an  Englishman,  I  am  not  a  subject  of  your 
Majesty.  I  am  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Naples  and 
a  vassal  of  the  Holy  Father.  I  will  call  upon  his 
legate,  the  most  eminent  Cardinal  Pole,  to  demand 
my  liberty.  I  will  defend  myself,  Madame.  I  am 
a  foreigner.  I  may  not  be  put  to  trial,  unless  I 
have  committed  a  crime,  a  real  crime. —  What  is  my 
crime  ? 

The  Queen.    You  ask  what  is  your  crime? 

Fabiani.     I  do,  Madame. 

The  Queen.  You  all  do  hear  the  question  put  to 
me,  my  lords.  You  are  about  to  hear  the  answer. 
Pay  heed,  and  look  to  yourselves,  one  and  all,  for 
you  will  see  that  I  have  but  to  stamp  my  foot  to 
cause  a  scaffold  to  rise  from  the  ground. —  Chan- 
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dos!  Chandos!  throw  wide  yon  door!     The  whole 
court!     Everyone!     Let  everyone  come  in! 

[The  great  door  opens.    Enter  the  whole  court. 

Scene  8. —  The  Same,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Court. 

The  Queen.  Enter,  my  lords,  enter.  In  very 
sooth  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seeing  you  all  to-day. 
—  This  way,  you  gentlemen  of  the  law  —  nearer, 
nearer. —  Where  are  the  .sergeants-at-arms  of  the 
House  of  Peers  —  Harriot  and  Herbert?  Ah!  you 
are  there,  gentlemen. —  Most  welcome.  Draw  your 
swords.  'Tis  well.  Take  your  places  at  this  man's 
right  and  left  hand.    He  is  your  prisoner. 

Fabiani.     Madame,  what  is  my  crime? 

The  Queen.  Lord  Gardiner,  my  learned  friend, 
you  are  the  Chancellor  of  England;  we  give  you  to 
know  that  you  and  the  twelve  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  whom  we  regret  not  to  see  here, 
are  to  assemble  with  all  diligence.  Strange  things 
are  toward  in  this  palace.  Hark  ye,  my  lords.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth  hath  already  stirred  up  more  than 
one  enemy  to  our  crown.  There  was  the  plot  of 
Pietro  Caro,  who  caused  the  uprising  at  Exeter, 
and  who  corresponded  secretly  with  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  by  means  of  a  cipher  carven  on  a  guitar. 
There  was  the  treachery  of  Thomas  Wyatt,  who 
raised  the  County  of  Kent.  There  was  the  rebellion 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  captured  in  a  hol- 
low tree,  after  the  defeat  of  his  supporters.  To-day 
there  is  a  new  attempt.  Listen,  all.  To-day,  this 
morning,  a  man  presented  himself  at  my  audience. 
After  a  few  words  he  drew  a  dagger  upon  me.     I 
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checked  his  arm  in  time.  Lord  Chandos  and  Mas- 
ter Simon  Kenard  seized  the  man.  He  declared  that 
he  was  incited  to  this  crime  by  Lord  Clanbrassil. 

Fabiani.  By  me?  That  is  not  true.  Why,  this 
is  a  monstrous  thing!  Such  a  man  does  not  exist. 
That  man  cannot  be  found.  Who  is  he?  where  is 
he? 

The  Queen.    He  is  here. 

Gilbert  [stepping  out  from  amongst  the  soldiers, 
behind  whom  he  has  remained  concealed  up  to  this 
time.']     I  am  the  man. 

The  Queen.  In  consequence  of  this  man's  state- 
ments, we,  Mary,  Queen,  do  impeach  before  the  Star 
Chamber  this  other  man,  Fabiano  Fabiani,  Earl  of 
Clanbrassil,  of  high  treason  and  of  regicidal  assault 
upon  our  royal  and  sacred  person. 

Fabiani.  A  regicide!  I!  'Tis  most  monstrous! 
Oh!  my  head  is  wandering,  my  sight  grows  dim. 
What  snare  is  this?  Whoever  you  be,  villain,  dare 
you  assert  that  what  the  Queen  has  said  is  true? 

Gilbert.    Yes. 

Fabiani.     That  I  incited  you  to  regicide  ? 

Gilbert.    Yes. 

Fabiani.  Yes!  always  yes!  Malediction!  You 
cannot  know,  my  lords,  to  what  point  this  is  false! 
This  man  comes  forth  from  hell.  Unhappy  wretch ! 
you  seek  to  destroy  me,  but  you  know  not  that  you 
destroy  yourself  at  the  same  time.  The  crime  with 
which  you  charge  me  lies  at  your  door  no  less.  You 
will  cause  my  death,  but  you,  too,  will  die.  With  a 
single  word,  madman,  you  cause  two  heads  to  fall, 
mine  and  yours.     Know  you  that? 

Gilbert.     I  know  it. 

Fabiani.    My  lords,  this  man  is  bought  — 
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Gilbert.  By  you.  Here  is  the  purse  full  of  gold 
which  you  gave  me  to  do  the  deed.  Your  arms  and 
your  cipher  are  embroidered  upon  it. 

Fabiani.  Just  Heaven!  —  But  the  dagger  is  not 
produced  with  which  His  said  this  man  sought  to 
strike  the  Queen.     Where  is  the  dagger? 

Chandos.     ?Tis  here. 

Gilbert  [to  Fabiaxi.]  'Tis  yours. —  You  gave  it 
me  for  that  purpose.  The  sheath  will  be  found  in 
your  apartments. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Earl  of  Clanbrassil,  what  have 
you  to  say  ?    Know  you  this  man  ? 

Fabiani.     I  do  not. 

Gilbert.  In  truth  he  saw  me  only  in  the  dark. — 
Allow  me  to  say  two  words  in  his  ear,  Your  Majesty. 
That  will  assist  his  memory. 

[He  goes  to  Fabiani. 
Do  you,  then,  recognize  no  person  here,  my  lord? 
the  man  you  outraged  no  more  than  the  woman  you 
seduced?  —  Ah!  the  Queen  may  avenge  herself,  but 
the  man  of  the  people  does  likewise.  You  defied 
me,  methinks!  And  here  you  are  caught  between 
two  vengeances,  my  lord!  What  say  you  to  it?  — 
I  am  Gilbert  the  carver ! 

Fabiani.  Yes,  I  recognize  you. —  I  recognize  this 
man,  my  lords.  Having  to  do  with  this  man,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  Queen.     He  confesses! 

Lord  Chancellor  [to  Gilbert.]  By  the  Norman 
law  and  the  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  case  of  lese-majeste  in  the 
first  degree,  confession  doth  not  save  the  accessory. 
Forget  not  'tis  a  case  wherein  the  Queen  hath  no 
power  of  pardon,  and  that  you  will  die  upon  the 
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scaffold  like  him  you  accuse.     Eeflect.     Do  you  now 
confirm  all  that  you  have  said? 

Gilbert.  I  know  that  I  shall  die,  and  I  do  con- 
firm it. 

Jane  [aside.]  Great  God!  if  this  is  a  dream,  'tis 
horrible 

Lord  Chancellor  [to  Gilbert.]  Will  you  repeat 
your  declarations  with  your  hand  upon  the  Gospel? 
[lie  passes  the  Gospel  to  Gilbert,  who  places  his 

hand  upon  it. 
With  my  hand  upon  the  Gospel,  and  with  my  im- 
pending death  before  my  eyes,  I  swear  that  this  man 
is  an  assassin;  that  this  dagger,  which  is  his,  was 
employed  in  the  crime;  that  this  purse,  which  is 
his,  was  given  to  me  by  him  for  the  crime.  This  is 
the  truth,  so  help  me  God ! 

Lord  Chancellor  [to  Fabiani.]  My  lord,  what 
have  you  to  say? 

Fabiani.     Nothing. —  I  am  lost ! 

Eenard  [to  the  Queen,  in  an  undertone.']  Your 
Majesty  sent  for  the  headsman.     He  is  without. 

The  Queen.     Good.     Let  him  enter. 
[The  ranks  of  the  noblemen  open,  and  the  heads- 
man appears,  clad  in  red  and  black,  and  carry- 
ing  over  his  shoulders  a  long  sword  in  its  scab- 
bard. 

Scene  9. —  The  Same,  the  Headsman. 

The  Queen.  My  Lord  Duke  of  Somerset,  these 
two  men  to  the  Tower !  —  My  Lord  Gardiner,  our 
excellent  Chancellor,  let  their  trial  begin  to-morrow 
before  the  twelve  lords  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
may  God  help  old  England!     'Tis  our  purpose  that 
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these  men  be  duly  tried  before  we  set  out  for  Ox- 
ford, where  we  shall  open  Parliament,  and  for  Wind- 
sor, where  we  shall  celebrate  our  Easter. 

[To  the  Headsman. 
Come  hither,  you.  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  You  are 
a  worthy  servitor.  You  are  old,  you  have  already 
seen  three  reigns.  'Tis  an  ancient  custom  that  the 
sovereigns  of  this  realm  shall  make  you  a  gift,  the 
most  magnificent  gift  that  may  be,  upon  their  acces- 
sion. My  father  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  you  the  dia~ 
mond  clasp  from  his  cloak.  My  brother  Edward  the 
Sixth  gave  you  a  drinking-cup  of  carved  gold.  'Tis 
my  turn  now.  I  have  as  yet  given  you  nothing.  I 
must  needs  bestow  a  gift  on  you.    Come  nearer. 

[Pointing  to  Fabiani. 
You  see  that  head,  that  youthful,  charming  head, 
that  head  which  only  this  morning  was  what  I  held 
most  beautiful,  dearest  and  most  precious  in  all  the 
world?  —  Well,  that  head  —  you  see  it,  do  yon  not? 
—  I  give  to  you ! 


THIRD  DAY.    WHICH  OP  THE  TWO? 

FIRST  PART. 

A  Room  in  the  Tower  op  London. —  An  ogive  arch 
upheld  by  large  pillars.  At  the  right  and  left 
the  narrow  doors  of  two  dungeons.  At  the 
right  a  small  window  supposed  to  look  upon  the 
Thames;  at  the  left  another  small  window  sup- 
posed to  look  upon  the  street.  On  each  side  a 
door  concealed  in  the  wall.  At  the  bad  of  the 
stage  a  gallery,  with  a  sort  of  balcony  enclosed 
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by  glass,  and  opening  upon  the  outer  courtyard 
of  the  Tower. 
Scene  1. —  Gilbert,  Joshua. 

Gilbert.    Well? 

Joshua.    Alas ! 

Gilbert.    No  hope? 

Joshua.    No  hope.     [Gilbert  goes  to  the  win- 
dow.~\     Oh !  you  '11  see  nought  from  the  window ! 

Gilbert.    You  have  made  inquiry,  have  you  not? 

Joshua.     I  am  only  too  sure. 

Gilbert.    >Tis  for  Fabiani? 

Joshua.    'Tis  for  Fabiani. 

Gilbert.    How  fortunate  he  is!     Malediction  on 
my  head ! 

Joshua.    Poor    Gilbert!    Your   turn   will   come. 
To-day  'tis  he,  to-morrow  'twill  be  you. 

Gilbert.  What  mean  you?  We  do  not  under- 
stand each  other.     Of  what  do  you  speak  ? 

Joshua.  Of  the  scaffold  that  is  being  built  at  this 
moment. 

Gilbert.    And  I  am  speaking  of  Jane. 

Joshua.     Of  Jane? 

Gilbert.  Yes,  of  Jane !  only  of  Jane !  What  care 
I  for  all  thei  rest?  Have  you  forgotten,  pray?  do 
you  not  remember  that,  for  a  month  past,  with  my 
face  glued  to  the  bars  of  my  dungeon,  whence  I  can 
see  the  street,  I  have  seen  her  always  hovering  about, 
pale  and  in  mourning  garb,  at  the  foot  of  this  tower 
in  which  two  men  are  confined,  Fabiani  and  I  ?  Do 
you  not  remember  my  agony,  my  doubts,  my  uncer- 
tainties? For  which  of  the  two  does  she  come?  I 
ask  myself  that  question  night  and  day,  poor  miser- 
able creature  that  I  am!  I  have  asked  it  of  you, 
Joshua,  and  you  promised  last  night  to  try  to  see  her 
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and  speak  to  her.     Oh !  do  you  know  this :  is  it  f 
me  that  she  comes  or  for  Fabiani  ? 

Joshua.  I  know  that  Fabiani  is  surely  to  be  1 
headed  to-day  and  you  to-morrow,  and  I  confess  th 
since  I  have  known  it,  Gilbert,  I  have  been  as  o] 
mad.  The  scaffold  has  put  Jane  out  of  my  min 
Your  death  — 

Gilbert.  My  death!  What  mean  you  by  th 
word?  My  death  is  to  have  Jane  not  love  m 
From  the  day  that  she  ceased  to  love  me,  I  ha' 
been  dead.  Oh,  yes,  Joshua,  veritably  dead.  Wh 
survives  of  me  since  then  is  not  worth  the  troub 
they  will  take  with  me  to-morrow.  Look  you,  y< 
can  form  no  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  wl 
loves !  If  anyone  had  said  to  me  two  months  sine 
"  Jane,  your  pure  and  spotless  Jane,  your  love,  yoi 
pride,  your  lily,  your  treasure, —  Jane  will  give  he 
self  to  another  man  —  will  you  have  aught  of  h 
afterward ? "  I  would  have  said :  "  No,  111  ha1 
nought  of  her!  rather,  a  thousand  times,  death  f 
Jier  and  for  me ! "  and  I  would  have  trampled  und 
my  feet  the  man  who  spoke  to  me  so. —  But  now, 
would  have  her !  To-day,  you  say,  Jane  is  no  long 
the  stainless  Jane  who  had  all  my  adoration,  tl 
Jane  whose  brow  I  scarcely  dared  touch  with  n 
lips;  Jane  has  given  herself  to  another,  a  knave - 
I  know  it,  but  it  matters  not  to  me  —  I  love  he: 
My  heart  is  broken,  but  I  love  her !  I  would  kiss  tl 
hem  of  her  robe  and  would  ask  her  pardon  if  si 
were  angry  with  me;  if  she  were  in  the  gutter  wi1 
the  women  who  belong  there,  I  would  lift  her  t 
and  take  her  to  my  heart,  Joshua!  —  Joshua, 
would  give  —  not  a  hundred  years  of  my  life,  sin< 
I  have  but  one  day  more,  but  the  eternity  I  sha 
have  to-morrow, —  to  see  her  smile  at  me  once  agar 
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a  single  time,  before  my  death,  and  say  to  me  those 
blessed  words  she  used  to  say :  u  I  love  you !  " — 
Joshua,  Joshua,  the  heart  of  a  man  who  loves  is 
made  that  way.  Think  you  that  you  will  kill  the 
woman  who  is  false  to  you?  No,  you  will  not  kill 
her,  you  will  lie  at  her  feet,  after  as  before,  but  you 
will  be  sad.  You  deem  me  weak?  What  should  I 
have  gained,  pray,  by  killing  Jane?  Oh!  my  heart 
is  full  of  intolerable  thoughts !  If  she  loved  me  still 
what  would  all  that  she  has  done  matter  to  me? 
But  she  loves  Fabiani!  but  she  loves  Fabiani!  it  is 
for  Fabiani's  sake  that  she  comes!  There  is  one 
thing  certain  —  that  is  that  I  would  be  glad  to  die ! 
Have  pity  on  me,  Joshua ! 

Joshua.     Fabiani  will  be  put  to  death  to-day. 

Gilbert.     And  I  to-morrow. 

Joshua.     God  is  at  the  end  of  everything. 

Gilbert.  To-day  I  shall  be  revenged  upon  him. 
To-morrow  he  will  be  revenged  upon  me. 

Joshua.  Brother,  here  is  the  second  Constable  of 
the  Tower,  Master  iEneas  Dulverton.  You  must  go 
within.     I  will  see  you  again  this  evening,  brother. 

Gilbert.  Oh!  to  die  without  being  loved!  to  die 
without  being  wept !    Jane !  —  Jane !  —  Jane ! 

[He  goes  into  the  dungeon. 

Joshua.     Poor    Gilbert!     Good    lack!    who    ever 
would  have  thought  that  what  is  happening  would 
happen  ? 
[Exit. —  Enter  Simon  Kenard  and  Master  ^Eneas. 

Scene  2. —  Simon  Eenard,  Master  JSneas  Dul- 
verton. 

Renard.  'Tis  most  strange,  as  you  say;  but  what 
would  you  have?  the  Queen  is  mad,  she  knows  not 
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what  she  wants.  One  can  count  upon  nothing  - 
she's  a  woman.  I  wonder  for  what  purpose  si 
comes  here  I  Look  you,  a  woman's  heart  is  a 
enigma,  whereof  King  Frangois  the  First  wrote  tt 
answer  on  the  window-pane  at  Chambord:  — 

Souvent  f emme  varie. 
Bien  f  ol  est  qui  s'y  fie. 

Hark  ye,  Master  iEneas,  we  are  old  friends,  Th 
must  end  to-day.  All  are  at  your  orders  here.  ] 
you  are  bid  — 

[He  whispers  in  Masteb  ^Eneas's  ear. 
Delay  the  business,  shrewdly  bring  it  to  nough 
Let  me  have  but  two  hours  to-night,  and  what  I  wis 
is  done;  to-morrow,  no  favourite,  I  am  all-powerfu 
and  day  after  to-morrow  you  are  a  baronet  an 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.    Is  it  agreed? 

Master  2Eneas.    Agreed. 

Renard.    *Tis  well.     I  hear  footsteps.    We  mm 
not  be  seen  together.     Go  you  that  way.    I  go  1 
meet  the  Queen. 
[They  separate. 

Scene  3. —  A  Gaoler  enters  cautiously,  then  intrt 
duces  Lady  Jane. 

The  Gaoler.    You  are  where  you  wished  to  be,  m 
lady.     Yonder  are  the  doors  of  the  two  dungeon 
Now,  may  it  please  you,  my  reward. 
[Jane  detaches  her  diamond  bracelet  and  gives  it  t 
him. 

Jane.    Here  it  is. 

The  Gaoler.    Thanks.    Do  not  betray  me.     [Ext 

Jane  [aloneJ]  Great  Heaven !  what  &m  I  to  do 
*Tis  I  who  destroyed  him,  and  it  is  for  me  to  sav 
him.    I   shall   never   succeed.    A  woman  can   d 
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nought.  The  scaffold!  the  scaffold!  'tis  horrible! 
—  For  shaine !  no  more  tears,  but  deeds !  —  But  I 
shall  never  be  able!  I  shall  never  be  able!  Have 
pity  on  me,  0  my  God !  —  Methinks  some  one  comes. 
Who  is  speaking?  I  recognize  that  voice;  His  the 
Queen's.     Ah  me !  all  is  lost ! 

[She  conceals  herself  behind  a. pillar. —  Enter  the 
Queen  and  Simon  Eenard. 

Scene   4. —  The   Queen,   Simon   Eenard;  Jane, 
hidden. 

The  Queen.  And  so  the  change  surprises  you! 
Aha !  I  do  not  resemble  myself,  you  say !  —  Well, 
what  care  I  for  that?  For  so  it  is.  Now,  I  would 
not  have  him  die. 

Eenard.  But  your  Majesty  decreed  yesterday  that 
the  execution  should  take  place  to-day. 

The  Queen.  As  I  had  decreed  day  before  yester- 
day that  the  execution  should  take  place  yesterday. 
As  I  had  decreed  Sunday  that  the  execution  should 
take  place  Monday.  To-day,  I  decree  that  the  execu- 
tion shall  take  place  to-morrow. 

Eenard.  'Tis  true  that,  since  the  Second  Sunday 
in  Advent,  when  the  sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber 
was  pronounced  and  the  two  condemned  men  re- 
turned to  the  Tower,  preceded  by  the  headsman  with 
the  axe  turned  toward  them, —  it  was  three  weeks 
since, —  your  Majesty  each  day  postpones  the  thing 
until  the  morrow. 

The  Queen.  Well,  do  you  not  understand  what 
that  means,  good  sir?  Must  I  needs  tell  you  all? 
must  a  woman  lay  bare  her  heart  before  you,  because 
she  is  a  queen,  unhappy  creature,  and  you  represent 
here    the   Prince   of   Spain,   my   future   husband? 
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God's  mercy!  Sir,  you  men  know  not  this,  that  h 
a  woman  the  heart  has  its  modesty  no  less  than  th 
body.  Well,  yes, —  since  you  insist  upon  knowing 
since  you  pretend  not  to  understand, —  it  is  true  tha 
each  day  I  postpone  Fabiani's  execution  until  th 
morrow,  "because  each  morning  strength  fails  me  a 
the  thought  that  the  bell  of  the  Tower  will  sooi 
strike  the  signal  for  that  man's  death;  because  '. 
feel  my  senses  leaving  me  at  the  thought  that  th 
axe  is  being  sharpened  for  that  man;  because  I  fee 
that  I  am  dying  when  I  think  that  the  nails  ar 
being  driven  in  that  man's  coffin;  because  I  am  i 
woman,  because  I  am  weak,  because  I  am  mad,  be 
cause  I  love  that  man,  God  help  me!  —  Have  yoi 
enough?  Are  you  content?  Do  you  understand 
Oh !  I  shall  find  a  way  some  day  to  revenge  mysel 
upon  you  for  all  that  you  force  me  to  say,  I  promis 
you! 

Renard.  ?Tis  high  time,  nathless,  to  have  don 
with  Fabiani.  You  are  to  marry  my  royal  maste 
the  Prince  of  Spain,  Madame. 

The  Queen.  If  the  Prince  of  Spain  is  not  content 
let  him  say  as  much,  and  we  will  espouse  another 
We  shall  not  lack  suitors.  The  son  of  the  King  o: 
the  Romans,  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  the  Infant  o: 
Portugal,  Cardinal  Pole,  the  King  of  Denmark,  an< 
Lord  Courtenay,  are  as  honourable  gentlemen  as  he 

Renard.    Lord  Courtenay!  Lord  Courtenay! 

The  Queen.  An  English  baron,  Master  Renard,  i 
the  equal  of  a  Spanish  prince.  Moreover,  Lor< 
Courtenay  is  descended  from  the  Emperors  of  th< 
East.     And  then  —  be  angry  if  you  please ! 

Renard.  Fabiani  has  gained  the  hatred  of  ever 
person  in  London  who  hath  a  heart. 

The  Queen.     Save  myself. 
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Renard.  Touching  him  the  middle  classes  agree 
with  the  nobles.  If  he  is  not  put  to  death  this  very 
day,  as  your  Majesty  has  promised  — 

The  Queen.    Well? 

Renard.  There  will  be  an  uprising  of  the  lower 
classes. 

The  Queen.    I  have  my  pikemen. 

Renard.     There  will  be  plots  among  the  nobles. 

The  Queen.     I  have  the  headsman. 

Renard.  Your  Majesty  swore  upon  your  royal 
mother's  Book  of  Hours  that  you  would  not  pardon 
him. 

The  Queen.  Here  is  my  signature  in  blank  which 
he  hath  caused  to  be  handed  to  me,  wherein  I  swear 
by  my  imperial  crown  that  I  will  pardon  him.  My 
father's  crown  is  as  sacred  as  my  mother's  Book  of 
Hours.  One  oath  doth  offset  the  other.  Moreover, 
who  says  that  I  shall  pardon  him  ? 

Renard.  He  was  most  insolently  false  to  you, 
Madame ! 

The  Queen.  What's  that  to  me?  All  men  do  as 
much.  I  do  not  choose  that  he  shall  die.  Look  you, 
my  lord  —  Monsieur  le  bailli,  I  would  say  —  God 
in  Heaven !  you  do  so  confuse  my  wits  that  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  I  speak !  —  look  you,  I  know  all  that 
you  are  about  to  say  to  me.  That  he  is  a  contempti- 
ble creature,  a  coward,  a  villain,  I  know  it  as  you 
do,  and  I  blush  for  him.  But  I  love  him.  WTiat 
would  you  have  me  do?  Perchance  I  should  love 
an  honest  man  less  fiercely.  And  in'  sooth,  who  are 
you  all?  Are  you  better  men  than  he?  You  will 
tell  me  that  he's  a  favourite,  and  that  the  English 
nation  does  not  love  favourites.  Do  I  not  know 
that  you  would  overthrow  him  only  to  put  in  his 
place   the   Earl   of   Kildare,    that   Irish   coxcomb? 
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What  is  it  to  you  that  he  causes  twenty  heads  to  fall 
in  a  day?  And  talk  not  to  me  of  the  Prince  of 
Spain.  You  care  nought  for  him.  Talk  not  to  me 
of  the  displeasure  of  M.  de  Noailles,  the  French  am- 
bassador. M.  de  Noailles  is  a  fool,  and  I  will  tell 
him  so  to  his  beard.  Besides,  I  am  a  woman,  I  will 
and  I  will  not,  I  am  not  always  the  same.  That 
man's  life  is  necessary  to  my  life.  Nay,  take  not  on 
that  air  of  virginal  innocence  and  candour,  I  beseech 
you.  I  know  all  your  intrigues.  Between  ourselves, 
you  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  he  did  not  commit  the 
crime  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  die.  It  was  ar- 
ranged. I  do  not  choose  that  Fabiani  shall  die. 
Am  I  mistress  or  am  I  not?  —  Master  Eenard,  let 
us  talk  of  other  things,  if  such  is  your  pleasure. 

Rcnard.  I  retire,  Madame.  All  your  nobility 
have  spoken  to  you  through  my  mouth. 

The  Queen.    What's  my  nobility  to  me? 

Renard  [aside.]     We  must  try  the  people. 
[Exit,  with  a  low  bow. 

The  Queen  [alone.']  He  had  a  strange  look  when 
he  left  me.  That  man  is  capable  of  arousing  sedi- 
tion. I  must  hasten  to  the  Guildhall. —  Without 
there,  ho ! 

[Enter  Master  JEneas  and  Joshua. 

Scene   5. —  The   Same,  except  Benabd;  Master 
^Exeas,  Joshua. 

The  Queen.  ?Tis  you,  Master  JEneas?  Ton  and 
this  man  must  look  to  it  that  the  Earl  of  Clanbrassil 
make  his  escape  instantly. 

Master  JEneas.    Your  Majesty  — 

The  Queen.  Ah !  I  do  not  trust  you;  I  remember 
that  you  are  of  his  enemies.    Just  Heaven!     Am  I 
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surrounded  by  none  but  foes  of  the  man  I  love  ?    I'll  > 

be  sworn  that  this  turnkey,  whom  I  do  not  know, 
likewise  hates  him. 

Joshua.    'Tis  true,  your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.  My  God!  my  God!  This  Simon 
Renard  is  more  king  than  I  am  queen.  What!  no 
one  here  whom  I  may  trust !  no  one  to  whom  to  give 
full  powers  to  effect  Fabiani's  escape ! 

Jane  [stepping  from  behind  the  pillar.']  Yes, 
your  Majesty  —  I ! 

Joshua  [asideJ]     Jane! 

The  Queen.  You !  who  are  you  ?  'Tis  you,  Jane 
Talbot?  How  came  you  here?  But  no  matter  — 
you  are  here!  you  come  to  save  Fabiani!  Thanks! 
I  should  hate  you,  Jane,  I  should  be  jealous  of  you 
—  I  have  a  thousand  reasons  for  it.  But  no,  I  love 
you  for  loving  him.  In  face  of  the  scaffold  there  *s 
an  end  of  jealousy, —  nothing  is  left  but  love.  You 
are  like  me  —  you  forgive  him,  I  see.  Men  cannot 
understand  that.  Lady  Jane,  let  us  understand  each 
other.  We  are  both  most  unhappy,  are  we  not  ?  We 
must  help  Fabiani  to  escape.  I  have  no  one  but 
you,  so  I  must  needs  take  you.  I  am  sure  at  least 
that  your  whole  heart  is  enlisted.  Look  you  to  it. — 
My  masters,  you  will  both  obey  Lady  Jane  in  what- 
ever she  shall  command,  and  you  will  answer  to  me 
with  your  heads  for  the  execution  of  her  orders. 
Embrace  me,  girl. 

Jane.  The  Thames  washes  the  foot  of  the  Tower 
on  this  side.  There  is  a  secret  issue  that  I  have  re- 
marked. A  boat  at  that  issue,  and  the  escape  may 
be  made  by  the  Thames.    'Tis  the  safest  way. 

Master  2Eneas.  'Tis  impossible  to  have  a  boat 
there  within  an  hour. 

Jane.    *Tis  very  long. 
32 
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Master  /Eneas.  'Twill  soon  have  passed.  More- 
over, in  an  hour  'twill  be  dark.  That  will  be  better, 
if  her  Majesty  desires  that  the  escape  be  secret. 

The  Queen.  It  may  be  that  you  are  right.  So  be 
it,  then  —  an  hour  hence.  I  leave  you,  Lady  Jane. 
I  must  to  the  Guildhall.     Save  Fabiani ! 

Jane.    Have  no  fear,  Madame ! 

[Exit  the  Queen.    Jane  looks  after  her. 

Joshua  [at  the  front  of  the  stage. 
Gilbert  was  right,  she's  all  for  Fabiani ! 

Scene  6. —  The  Same,  except  The  Queen. 

Jane  [to  Master  ^Eneas.]  You  heard  the 
Queen's  commands.  A  boat  here  at  the  base  of  the 
Tower,  the  keys  to  the  secret  passages,  a  hat  and  a 
cloak. 

Master  JEneas.  Impossible  to  obtain  all  those  be- 
fore night.     In  an  hour,  my  lady. 

Jane.    'Tis  well.     Go.    Leave  me  with  this  man. 
[Exit  Master  ./Eneas.    Jane  loohs  after  him. 

Joshua  [at  the  front  of  the  stage,  asideJ]     This 
man!     'Tis  plain  enough.     She  who  has  forgotten 
Gilbert  no  longer  recognizes  Joshua. 
[He  walks  toward  Fabiani's  cell  and  prepares  to 
open  it. 

Jane.    What  do  you  there? 

Joshua.  I  anticipate  your  wishes,  my  lady.  I  am 
opening  this  door. 

Jane.     What  door  is  that  ? 

Joshua.     The  door  of  my  Lord  Fabiani's  cell. 

Jane.     And  this? 

Joshua.     The  door  of  another  man's  cell. 

Jane.     What  other  man  ? 

Joshua.    Another  man  condemned  to  death ;  some- 
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one  whom  you  do  not  know  —  a  carver  named  Gil- 
bert. 

Jane.     Open  this  door ! 

Joshua  [after  opening  the  door.']     Gilbert ! 

Scene  7. —  Jane,  Gilbert,  Joshua. 

Gilbert   [inside  the  dungeon.]     What  would  you 
with  me? 
[He  appears  in  the  doorway,  sees  Jane,  and  leans, 

trembling,  against  the  wall. 
Jane !     Lady  Jane  Talbot ! 

Jane  [on  her  knees,  without  looking  up  at  him. 
Gilbert,  I  have  come  to  save  you ! 

Gilbert.     To  save  me ! 

Jane.  Listen,  and  have  pity;  do  not  crush  me. 
I  know  all  that  you  will  say  to  me.  'Tis  just,  but 
do  not  say  it.  I  must  save  you.  Everything  is  made 
ready.  Escape  is  certain.  Allow  me  to  save  you  as 
you  would  allow  another.  I  ask  nothing  more. "  Af- 
terward you  will  not  know  me.  You  will  no  longer 
know  who  I  am.  Do  not  forgive  me  but  let  me  save 
you.     Will  you  ? 

Gilbert.  Thanks,  but  'tis  useless.  To  what  good 
end  would  you  save  my  life  if  you  no  longer  love  me, 
Lady  Jane? 

Jane  [joyfully.]  0  Gilbert,  do  you  really  mean 
to  ask  me  that  question?  Can  it  be  that  you  still 
condescend  to  give  a  thought  to  what  is  taking 
place  in  this  poor  girl's  heart?  Can  it  be,  Gilbert, 
that  the  love  I  might  bear  any  man  is  still  of  inter- 
est to  you,  and  seems  to  you  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  about  it?  Ah  me!  I  thought  that  it 
was  matter  of  indifference  to  you,  and  that  you  de- 
spised me  too  much  to  care  what  I  might  do  with  my 
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heart.  Gilbert,  if  you  know  what  effect  those  words 
of  yours  have  had  upon  me!  They  are  like  an  un- 
expected ray  of  sunlight  in  my  heart !  Oh !  pray  lis- 
ten to  me!  If  I  dared  to  go  near  you,  if  I  dared 
to  touch  your  garments,  if  I  dared  to  take  your  hand 
in  mine,  if  I  dared  to  raise  my  eyes  to  you  and  to 
Heaven,  as  of  old,  do  you  know  what  I  would  say  to 
you,  on  my  knees,  weeping  at  your  feet,  with  sobs  in 
my  throat,  and  in  my  heart  the  joy  that  angels  know? 
I  would  say :     "  Gilbert,  I  love  you ! " 

Gilbert  [seizing  her  in  his  arms,  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion.]     You  love  me ! 

Jane.    Yes,  I  love  you ! 

Gilbert.  You  love  me!  —  She  loves  me,  O  my 
God!  "lis  true,  His  she  who  says  it  to  me;  'twas 
her  lips  that  spoke.     0  God  in  Heaven! 

Jane.     My  Gilbert! 

Gilbert.  You  have  made  everything  ready  for  my 
escape,  you  say!  Quickly!  quickly!  Life!  I  long 
for  life!  Jane  loves  me!  This  vault  rests  on  my 
head  and  crushes  me.  I  need  air.  I  am  suffocating 
here !  Let  us  fly  at  once !  Come,  Jane !  I  want  to 
live !     I  am  loved ! 

Jane.  Not  yet.  We  must  have  a  boat.  We  must 
await  the  darkness.  But  have  no  fear,  you  are  saved. 
Within  an  hour  we  shall  be  outside  these  walls;  the 
Queen  is  at  the  Guildhall,  and  will  not  return  at 
once.  I  am  mistress  here.  I  will  explain  it  all  to 
you. 

Gilbert.  An  hour  of  suspense  is  very  long!  Oh! 
I  long  to  grasp  life  and  happiness  once  more! 
Jane !  you  are  here,  Jane !  I  shall  live !  you  love 
me !  I  have  returned  from  hell !  Hold  me,  or  I 
shall  do  some  mad  thing.  I  shall  laugh  and  «ingT 
You  love  me,  then? 
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Jane.    Yes,  I  love  you!    Yes,  I  love  you!     And: 

—  believe  me,  Gilbert,  this  is  the  truth,  as  I  were  on 
my  death-bed  —  I  have  never  loved  any  other  than 
you!  Even  in  my  sin,  even  in  the  depths  of  my 
crime,  I  loved  you !  I  had  no  sooner  fallen  into  the 
arms  of  the  demon  who  ruined  me  than  I  wept  for 
my  angel ! 

Gilbert.  Forgotten!  forgiven!  Say  no  more  of 
that,  Jane.  Bah !  what  does  the  past  matter  ?  Who 
could  resist  your  voice?  Who  would  do  otherwise 
than  I  have  done?  Ah,  yes,  I  forgive  everything, 
everything,  my  beloved  child!  The  essence  of  love 
is  indulgence  and  pardon.  Jane,  jealousy  and  de- 
spair dried  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  but  I  forgive  you; 
I  thank  you;  you  are  to  me  the  only  truly  radiant  ob- 
ject in  this  world,  and  at  every  word  you  utter  I  feel 
a  sorrow  die  and  a  joy  spring  to  life  in  my  heart! 
Jane,  raise  your  head,  stand  straight,  and  look  at  me. 

—  I  tell  you  that  you  are  my  child. 

Jane.  Always  noble-hearted!  always,  my  beloved 
Gilbert ! 

Gilbert.  Oh!  I  would  that  I  were  already  with- 
out, in  flight,  far,  far  away,  free,  with  you!  —  WTiy 
does  not  the  night  come?  —  The  boat  is  not  there! 

—  We  will  leave  London  at  once,  Jane, —  to-night. 
We  will  leave  England.  We  will  go  to  Venice.  Men 
of  my  craft  earn  much  money  there.  You  will  be 
mine.  0  my  God!  I  am  mad;  I  forgot  the  name 
you  bear !     It  is  too  great  a  name,  Jane ! 

Jane.     What  do  you  mean? 
Gilbert.     Lord  Talbot's  daughter. 
Jane.    I  know  a  nobler  name. 
Gilbert    What  is  that? 
Jane.    Gilbert  the  carver's  wife. 
Gilbert.    Jane ! 
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Jane.  Oh,  no !  oh !  think  not  that  I  ask  you  for 
that.  Too  well  I  know  that  I  am  unworthy  of  it. 
I  will  not  raise  my  eyes  so  high.  I  will  not  abuse 
forgiveness  to  that  degree.  The  poor  carver  Gilbert 
will  not  mismate  himself  with  the  Countess  of  Water- 
ford.  No,  I  will  follow  you,  I  will  love  you,  I  will 
never  leave  you.  I  will  sleep  at  your  feet  by  day, 
at  your  door  by  night.  I  will  watch  you  work,  I  will 
help  you,  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  need.  I  will 
be  to  you  something  less  than  a  sister,  something 
more  than  a  dog.  And,  Gilbert,  if  you  marry, —  for 
it  will  please  God  that  you  shall  find  at  last  a  pure 
and  spotless  woman,  who  is  worthy  of  you, —  if  you 
marry,  and  if  your  wife  is  kind"  and  is  willing,  I  will 
be  your  wife's  handmaid.  If  you  do  not  marry,  I 
will  stay  with  you,  I  will  be  very  meek  and  resigned, 
as  you  will  see ;  and  if  people  think  evil  upon  seeing 
me  with  you,  why,  they  may  think  what  they  choose. 
I  have  nothing  to  blush  for  now,  you  see!  I  am  a 
lost  girl ! 

Gilbert  [falling  at  her  feet.]  You  are  an  angel ! 
you  are  my  wife ! 

Jane.    Your  wife !  you  forgive,  then,  only  as  God 
forgives,  by  purifying !     Oh  !  Heaven  bless  you,  Gil- 
bert, for  placing  this  crown  on  my  brow ! 
[Gilbert  rises  and  strains  her  to  his  heart.     While 
they  are  in  close  embrace,  Joshua  goes  to  them 
and  takes  Jane's  hand. 

Joshua.     'Tis  Joshua,  Lady  Jane. 

Gilbert.     Dear  Joshua ! 

Joshua.  A  moment  since,  you  did  not  recognize 
me. 

Jane.  Ah!  it  was  because  I  had  to  begin  with 
him. 

[Joshua  kisses  her  hands.  . 
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Gilbert  [embracing  her.]  What  bliss!  But  can 
it  be  that  all  this  bliss  is  real  ? 

[For  several  minutes  a  distant  uproar  out-of-doors, 
with  confused  crieSj  has  been  audible.  It  is 
growing  dark. 

Joshua.     WTiat  is  this  tumult  ? 

[He  goes  to  the  window  looking  on  the  street. 

Jane.  God  grant  that  nothing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen! 

Joshua.  A  great  crowd  below.  Mattocks,  pikes 
and  torches.  The  Queen's  pensioners  mounted  and 
in  battle  order.  All  coming  this  way.  What  cries ! 
The  deuce!  One  would  say  'twas  a  popular  upris- 
ing. 

Jane.    God  grant  'tis  not  against  Gilbert ! 

Distant  Cries.     Fabiani !     Death  to  Fabiani ! 

Jane.     Do  you  hear? 

Joshua.     Yes. 

Jane.     What  do  they  say? 

Joshua.     I  cannot  hear  plainly. 

Jane.     0  my  God !  my  God ! 
[Enter  hastily,  by  the  mashed  door,  Master  ^JEneas 
and  a  boatman. 

Scene  8. —  The  Same,  Master  ^Eneas,  a  Boat- 
man. 

Master  JEneas.  My  Lord  Fabiani !  my  lord !  not 
an  instant  to  lose !  It  is  known  that  the  Queen  in- 
tended to  save  your  life.  The  London  populace  has 
risen  against  you.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  will 
be  torn  in  pieces.  Fly,  my  lord !  Here  is  a  hat  and 
a  cloak;  and  here  the  keys.  Here  is  a  boatman. 
Do  not  forget  that  it  is  to  me  that  you  owe  all  this. 
Hasten,  my  lord ! 
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[To  the  Boatman,  in  an  undertone.' 
You  will  not  hurry. 

Jane  [hastily  clothing  Gilbert  with  the  hat  and 
cloak.  To  Joshua,  in  an  undertone."]  Great 
Heaven !  if  only  this  man  do  not  recognize  — 

Master  JEneas  [looking  Gilbert  in  the  face. 
How  now !  'Tis  not  Lord  Clanbrassil !  You  do  not 
carry  out  the  Queen's  commands,  my  lady !  Yon  are 
helping  another  to  escape ! 

Jane.  All  is  lost!  —  I  should  have  foreseen  this! 
—  In  God's  name,  sir — 'tis  true  —  have  pity  — 

Master  JEneas  [to  Jane,  in  an  undertone.]  Si- 
lence !  Continue !  I  have  said  nought,  I  have  seen 
nought ! 

[He  walks  toward  the  hack  of  the  stage,  with  an 
unconcerned  air. 

Jane.  What  says  he?  —  Ah!  so  Providence  is  on 
our  side !  Can  it  be  that  everybody  would  fain  save 
Gilbert  ? 

Joshua.  No,  Lady  Jane.  Everybody  would  fain 
destroy  Fabiani. 

[Throughout  the  whole  scene  the  cries  outside  have 
been  increasing  in  violence. 

Jane.    Let  us  hasten,  Gilbert!     Come  quickly! 

Joshua.    Let  him  go  alone. 

Jane.    Leave  him? 

Joshua.  For  an  instant.  No  woman  in  the  boat, 
if  you  wish  it  to  arrive  safely.  There  is  still  too 
much  daylight.  You  are  dressed  in  white.  When 
the  danger  is  past,  you  will  find  each  other.  Come 
with  me  this  way.     He,  that  way. 

Jane.  Joshua  is  right.  Where  shall  I  find  you 
again,  dear  Gilbert? 

Gilbert.    Under  the  first  arch  of  London  Bridge. 
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Jane.  'Tis  well.  Go  quickly.  The  noise  is  in- 
creasing.    I  wish  that  you  were  far  away ! 

Joshua.     Here   are   the  keys.     There  are  twelve 

doors  to  open  and  close  between  here  and  the  shore 

of  the  river.     'Twill  take  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Jane.    A  quarter  of  an  hour!  twelve  doors!  'tis 

frightful ! 

Gilbert  [embracing  her.~\  Good-bye,  Jane.  A 
few  moments  more  of  separation,  and  we  shall  be 
united  for  life. 

Jane.  For  eternity!  [To  the  Boatman.]  Sir, 
I  commend  him  to  you. 

Master  2Eneas  [to  the  Boatman,  in  an  under- 
tone.] For  fear  of  accident,  do  not  hurry. 
[Exit  Gilbert  with  the  Boatman. 
Joshua.  He  is  saved.  Now  we  must  look  to  our- 
selves !  I  must  close  this  cell.  [He  lochs  the  door 
of  Gilbert's  cell.']  'Tis  done.  Come  quickly  this 
way. 

[Exit  with  Jane  by  the  other  masked  door. 
Master  jffineas  [alone.]     Fabiani  remains  in  the 
trap!     There's   a   very   crafty  little  woman  whom 
Master  Simon  Kenard  would  have  paid  handsomely. 
But  how  will  the  Queen  take  it  all?    God  grant 
that  it  does  not  fall  back  upon  me ! 
[Enter  hurriedly,  through  the  gallery,  Simon  Ke- 
nard and  The  Queen.     The  uproar  outside  con- 
stantly increases.    It  is  almost  entirely  dark. — 
Cries  of  "Death!"  torches,  vague  mutterings  of 
the  crowd.     Clashing  of  weapons,  reports  of  fire" 
arms,  stamping  of  horses.     Several  gentlemen, 
with  daggers  drawn,  accompany  The   Queen. 
Among  them,  Clarence,  the  Herald  of  Eng- 
land, bearing  the  royal  banner,  and  the  Herald 
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of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  bearing  the  banner  of 
the  Order. 

Scene  9. —  The  Queen,  Simon  Eenard,  Master 
.ZEneas,  Lord  Clinton,  the  Two  Heralds, 
Lords,  Pages,  etc. 

The  Queen  [to  Master  ^Eneas,  in  an  undertone. 
Has  Fabiani  escaped? 

Master  /Eneas.    Not  yet. 

The  Queen.    Not  yet ! 
[She  fastens  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  terrible  ex- 
pression. 

Master  JEneas  [aside.']     The  devil ! 

Cries  of  the  Populace  [without.']  Death  to  Fa- 
biani ! 

Eenard.  Your  Majesty  must  needs  make  up  your 
mind  instantly.  The  people  demand  this  man's 
death.  London  is  on  fire.  The  Tower  is  besieged. 
The  uprising  is  formidable.  The  nobles  of  the  ban 
have  been  cut  in  pieces  on  London  Bridge.  Your 
Majesty's  pensioners  still  hold  their  own;  but  your 
Majesty  has  been  followed  none  the  less  from  street 
to  street,  from  the  Guildhall  to  the  Tower.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth's  partisans  are  scattered  through  the 
mob.  One  feels  their  presence  by  the  malignity  of 
the  uprising.  All  this  is  most  ominous.  What  are 
your  Majesty's  commands? 

Cries  of  the  Populace.  Fabiani!  Death  to  Fa- 
biani ! 

[The  shouts  increase  in  volume  and  draw  nearer  and 
nearer. 

The  Queen.  " Death  to  Fabiani!"  My  lords, 
hear  you  this  howling  mob  ?  We  must  toss  a  man  to 
it.     The  people  would  fain  eat. 

Renard.    What  are  your  Majesty's  commands? 
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The  Queen.  By  Heaven,  my  lords,  methinks  you 
are  all  a-tremble  about  me!  By  my  soul,  must  a 
woman  teach  you  your  trade  of  gentlemen?  To 
horse,  my  lords,  to  horse !  Can  it  be  that  the  curs 
frighten  you?  Can  it  be  that  the  swords  are  afraid 
of  staves? 

Renard.  Do  not  allow  matters  to  go  further. 
Yield,  Madame,  while  there  still  is  time.  You  can 
still  say  "  curs  " ;  an  hour  hence  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  say  "  the  people." 

[The  cries  redouble  in  violence,  the  uproar  draws 
nearer. 

The  Queen.     An  hour ! 

Renard  [going  to  the  gallery  and  returning.]  A 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Madame.  Already  the  first  out- 
work of  the  Tower  is  carried.  Another  step  and  the 
people  are  upon  us. 

The  People.  To  the  Tower !  to  the  Tower !  Fa- 
biani !     Death  to  Fabiani ! 

The  Queen.  How  truly  'tis  said  the  people  is  a 
terrifying  thing !     Fabiano ! 

Renard.  Do  you  desire  to  see  them  tear  and  rend 
before  your  eyes  in  a  moment  ? 

The  Queen.  Heaven's  mercy,  gentlemen!  do  you 
know  what  an  infamous  thing  it  is  that  not  one  of 
you  doth  stir  ?     In  God's  name,  defend  me ! 

Clinton.  You,  yes,  your  Majesty;  but  not  Fa- 
biani. 

The  Queen.  Great  Heaven!  Well,  since  I  must, 
I  say  it  aloud!  Fabiano  is  innocent!  Fabiano  did 
not  commit  the  crime  for  which  he  is  condemned  to 
death.  'Twas  I,  and  this  man  beside  me,  and  Gil- 
bert the  carver,  who  did  it  all,  devised  it  all.  Pure 
comedy.  Dare  to  contradict  me,  Master  Simon 
Eenard!     Now,   gentlemen,   will  you  defend  him? 
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He  is  innocent,  I  tell  you!  By  my  head,  by  my 
crown,  by  my  God,  by  my  mother's  soul,  he  is  inno- 
cent of  the  crime !  'Tis  as  true  as  that  you  stand 
there,  my  Lord  Clinton.  Defend  him.  Exterminate 
this  rabble  as  you  exterminated  Thomas  Wyatt,  my 
gallant  Clinton,  my  old  friend,  my  good  Robert!  I 
swear  to  you  't  is  false  that  Fabiano  tried  to  assassi- 
nate the  Queen. 

Clinton.  There  is  another  queen  whom  he  would 
fain  assassinate  —  England. 

[The  outcries  without  continue. 

The  Queen.  The  balcony!  open  the  balcony!  I 
will  myself  prove  to  the  people  that  he  *s  not  guilty ! 

Renard.  Prove  to  the  people  that  he  's  not  an 
Italian. 

The  Queen.  When  I  think  that  'tis  a  Simon 
Eenard,  a  creature  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who  dares 
address  me  thus !  —  Open  this  door !  open  this  dun- 
geon! Fabiano  is  within.  I  wish  to  see  him,  I 
wish  to  speak  with  him. 

Renard  [in  an  undertone."]  What  are  you  doing? 
In  his  own  interest  'tis  useless  to  let  everybody  know 
where  he  is. 

The  People.  Death  to  Fabiani !  Long  live  Eliz- 
abeth ! 

Renard.  Listen:  now  they  are  shouting,  "Long 
live  Elizabeth ! » 

The  Queen.    My  God !  my  God ! 

Renard.  Choose,  Madame —  [He  points  with 
one  hand  to  the  dungeon.]  Either  yonder  head  to 
the  people  —  [With  the  other  hand  he  points  to  the 
crown  that  the  Queen  wears.]  Or  this  crown  to 
Madame  Elizabeth. 

The     People.    Death!     death!    Fabiani!    Eli*. 

abeth ! 
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[A  window-pane  near  the  Queen  is  "broken  by  a 
stone  thrown  from  outside. 

Renard.  Your  Majesty  is  destroying  yourself 
without  saving  him.  The  second  court  is  forced. 
What  are  the  Queen's  commands? 

The  Queen.  You  are  cowards  all!  and  Clinton 
first!  Ah!  Clinton,  I  shall  remember  this,  my 
friend ! 

Renard.    What  are  the  Queen's  commands  ?- 

The  Queen.  Oh!  to  be  abandoned  by  all!  to  have 
laid  bare  my  heart  and  obtained  nothing !  In  Heav- 
en's name  what  manner  of  gentlemen  are  these? 
This  mob  is  infamous!  I  would  gladly  crush  it 
under  my  feet.  So  there  be  times  when  a  queen  is 
nought  but  a  woman?  You  shall  all  pay  me  very 
dearly  for  this,  gentlemen! 

Renard.     WTiat  are  the  Queen's  commands? 

The  Queen  [in  despair.]  WTiat  you  choose.  Do 
what  you  will.  You  are  a  murderer!  [4side.]  0 
Fabiano ! 

Renard.  Clarence!  Garter!  Come  with  me!  — 
Master  iEneas,  throw  open  the  great  balcony  of  the 
gallery. 

[The  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  stage  is  thrown  open. 
Simon  Eenard  goes  to  it,  Clarence  at  his 
right,  Garter  at  his  left.  A  tremendous  tu- 
mult without. 

The  People.     Fabiani !  Fabiani ! 

Renard  [on  the  balcony,  facing  the  crowd.']  In 
the  Queen's  name ! 

The  Heralds.    In  the  Queen's  name! 
[Profound  silence  without. 

Renard.  Ye  clowns,  hear  what  the  Queen  gives 
you  to  know.  To-night,  an  hour  after  curfew,  Fa- 
biano Fabiani,  Earl  of  Clanbrassil,  shrouded  from 
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head  to  foot  in  a  black  veil,  gagged  with  a  gag  of 
iron,  in  his  hand  a  candle  of  yellow'  wax  of  three 
pounds'  weight,  will  be  escorted  by  torchlight  from 
the  Tower,  by  Charing  Cross,  to  the  old  Market,  there 
to  be  publicly  beheaded,  in  reparation  of  his  crimes  of 
high  treason  in  the  first  degree  and  of  regicidal  as- 
sault upon  her  Majesty's  imperial  person. 
[Tumultuous  applause  without. 

The  People.  Long  live  the  Queen !  Death  to  Fa- 
biani ! 

Renard  [continuing.']  And,  to  the  end  that  no 
person  in  this  city  of  London  may  be  unknowing 
thereof,  these  are  the  Queen's  commands:  — 
Throughout  the  journey  of  the  condemned  man  from 
the  Tower  to  the  Old  Market,  the  great  bell  of  the 
Tower  shall  be  rung.  At  the  moment  of  the  execu- 
tion three  guns  shall  be  fired:  the  first,  when  he 
shall  ascend  the  scaffold;  the  second,  when  he  shall 
kneel  upon  the  black  cloth ;  the  third,  when  his  head 
shall  fall. 

[Applause. 

The  People.    Illuminate !  illuminate ! 

Renard.  To-night  the  Tower  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
don will  be  illuminated  with  fires  and  torches  in 
token  of  rejoicing.     I  have  said. 

[Applause. 
God  preserve  the  ancient  liberties  of  England ! 

The  Heralds.  God  preserve  the  ancient  liberties 
of  England ! 

The  People.  Death  to  Pabiani !  Long  live  Mary ! 
Long  live  the  Queen ! 

[The  balcony  closes;  Simon  Renard  returns  to  the 
Queen's  side. 

Renard.  What  I  have  done  will  never  be  forgiven 
by  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
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The  Queen.    Nor  by  Queen  Mary. —  Leave  me,  sir. 
[Site  dismisses  with  a  gesture  all  who  are  present 
Renard    [to   Master   JSneas,   in   an   undertone. 
Master  zEneas,  look  to  the  execution. 
Master  JEneas.    Depend  upon  me. 
[Exit  Simon  Benard.    As  Master  ^Eneas  is  about 
to  go,  The  Queen  runs  to  him,  seizes  him  by  the 
arm,  and  vehemently  drags  him  to  the  front  of 
the  stage. 

Scene  10. —  The  Queen,  Master  ^Eneas. 

The  People.    Death  to  Fabiani !     Fabiani ! 

The  Queen.  Which  of  the  two  heads,  think  you, 
is  worth  the  more  at  this  moment  —  Fabiani's  or 
yours  ? 

Master  ^Eneas.    Your  Majesty  — 

The  Queen.    You  are  a  traitor ! 

Master  JEneas.  Your  Majesty  —  [Aside.']  The 
devil ! 

The  Queen.  No  excuses.  I  swear  by  my  mother 
that  when  Fabiano  dies  you  shall  die. 

Master  2Eneas.     But,  your  Majesty  — 

The  Queen.  Save  Fabiano,  you  will  save  yourself. 
Not  otherwise. 

The  People.    Death  to  Fabiani !     Fabiani ! 

Master  2Eneas.  Save  Lord  Clanbrassil !  But  the 
mob  is  outside.     It  is  impossible!     How  — 

The  Queen.     Find  a  way. 

Master  2Eneas.     Great  God !  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

The  Queen.     Do  as  for  yourself. 

Master  JEneas.  But  the  populace  will  remain  un- 
der arms  until  after  the  execution.  To  appease 
them,  somebody  must  be  beheaded. 

The  Queen.     Whoever  you  please. 
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Master  JUneas.  Whoever  I  please?  Stay,  your 
Majesty. —  The  execution  will  take  place  at  night, 
by  torchlight,  the  culprit  covered  with  a  black  veil, 
gagged,  the  people  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  scaf- 
fold by  pikemen,  as  always.  'Tis  enough  for  them 
to  see  a  head  fall.  The  thing  is  possible. —  If  only 
the  boatman  is  still  there !  I  bade  him  not  to  hurry. 
[He  goes  to  the  window  from  which  the  Thames  is 

visible. 
He  is  still  there !  but  'twas  time. 
[He  leans  from  the  window,  torch  in  hand,  and 
waves  his  handkerchief;  then  he  turns  to  the 
Queen. 
'Tis  well. —  I  will  answer  to  you  for  my  lord  Fabiani, 
your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.     On  your  head? 

Master  JEneas.     On  my  head. 

PAET  SECOND. 

A  sort  of  Hall  from  which  one  staikcase  as- 
cends, another  descends. —  The  entrances  to 
both  of  these  staircases  are  at  the  hack  of  the 
stage.  The  one  that  goes  up  passes  out  of  sight 
among  the  scenery;  the  one  that  descends  passes 
out  of  sight  under  the  stage. 

The  room  is  hung  with  black  in  a  peculiar  vay: 
the  walls  at  the  right  and  left,  and  the  ceil- 
ing, with  black  cloth  upon  which  a  great  white 
cross  is  superposed;  the  back,  which  faces  the 
spectator,  with  white  cloth  with  a  great  black 
cross.  The  black  and  white  hangings  all  ex- 
tend out  of  sight  behind  the  stairways.    At 
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the  right  and  left  an  altar  draped  in  black  and 
white,  and  decorated  as  for  funeral  services. 
Tall  candles.  No  priests.  Lamps  hanging  here 
and  there  from  the  ceiling  light  the  hall  and 
the  stairways  dimly.  The  hall  is  really  lighted 
by  the  white  hangings  at  the  back,  through 
which  gleams  a  reddish  light  as  if  there  were 
an  enormous  fire  behind  it.  The  hall  is  paved 
with  tombstones. —  As  the  curtain  rises,  the 
motionless  form  of  The  Queen  is  outlined  in 
black  on  the  transparent  white  cloth. 

Scene  1. —  Jane,  Joshua. 

[They  enter  stealthily  through  a  small  door  con- 
cealed by  the  black  hangings. 

Jane.    Where  are  we,  Joshua  ? 

Joshua.  On  the  landing  of  the  stairway  which 
the  condemned  descend  on  the  way  to  execution. 
It  was  hung  thus  under  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Jane.    Is  there  no  way  to  leave  the  Tower  ? 

Joshua.  The  people  are  watching  all  the  issues. 
They  propose  to  be  sure  this  time  to  have  their  vic- 
tim. 

Jane.  The  proclamation  that  was  made  from  the 
balcony  still  rings  in  my  ears.  Did  you  hear  it 
when  we  were  below?    All  this,  Joshua,  is  terrible! 

Joshua.  Ah!  I  have  seen  much  worse  things  in 
my  day. 

Jane.  If  only  Gilbert  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape!    Think  you  that  he  is  safe,  Joshua? 

Joshua.    I  am  sure  of  it. 

Jane.     Quite  sure,  good  Joshua  ? 

Joshua.    The  Tower  was  not  watched  on  the  river 
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side.     And  then,  when  he  went  the  uprising  was  not 
what  it  has  since  become.    It  was  a  fine  revolution, 
do  you  know! 
Jane.    You  are  sure  that  he  is  safe? 
Joshua.    And  that  he  is  awaiting  you  now,  under 
the  first  arch  of  London  Bridge,  where  you  will  join 
him  before  midnight. 
Jane.    Dear  God !  he  will  be  anxious,  too. 
[She  spies  the  Queen's  shadow. 
Heaven!  what  is  that,  Joshua? 

Joshua  [talcing  her  hand,  in  an  undertone.]     Si- 
lence !  'tis  the  lioness  watching. 
[While  Jane  gazes  in  terror  at  this  black  silhouette, 
a  distant  voice  is  heard,  apparently  coming  from 
above,   uttering    these   words   slowly   and   dis- 
tinctly: 
The  Voice.    He  who  walks  behind  me,  covered 
with  a  black  veil,  is  the  high  and  puissant  lord,  Fa- 
biano  Fabiani,  Earl  of  Clanbrassil,  Baron  of  Dinas- 
monddy,  Baron  of  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire,  who  is 
to  be  beheaded  at  the  Market  of  London,  for  the 
crimes   of   regicide  and  high   treason. —  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul ! 

Another  Voice.     Pray  for  him ! 
Jane  [trembling. .]     Joshua!  do  you  hear? 
Joshua.    Yes.     I  hear  such  things  every  day. 
[A  funeral  procession  appears  on  the  staircase,  com- 
ing down.    At  the  head  a  man  dressed  in  black, 
bearing   a   white   banner   with   a   black   cross. 
Then  Master  ^Eneas  Dulverton,  in  a  black 
cloak,  with   the  white  constable's  staff  in   his 
hand.     Then  a  party  of  halberdiers  dressed  in 
red.     Then  the  headsman,  his  axe  over  his  shoul- 
der, the  edge  toward  the  man  who  follows  him. 
Then  a  man  entirely  shrouded  in  a  long  black 
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veil  which  drags  about  his  feet.    Nothing  can 
be  seen  of  this  man  save  one  bare  arm  which 
passes  through  a  slit  in  the  veil  and  holds  a 
lighted    candle    of    yellow    wax.    Beside    him 
walks  a  priest  in  the  costume  of  All  Souls'  Day. 
Then  another  party  of  halberdiers  in  red.     Then 
a  man  dressed  in  white,  bearing  a  black  banner 
with  a  white  cross.    At  the  right  and  left,  files 
of  halberdiers  carrying  torches. 
Jane.    Do  you  see,  Joshua? 
Joshua.    Yes.    I  see  such  things  every  day. 
[As  the  procession  is  about  to  debouch  on  the  stage, 
it  halts. 
Master  tineas.    He  who  walks  behind  me  covered 
with  this  black  veil  is  the  high  and  puissant  lord, 
Fabiano    Fabiani,    Earl   of   Clanbrassil,   Baron   of 
Dinasmonddy,  Baron  of  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire, 
who  is  to  be  beheaded  at  the  Market  of  London,  for 
the  crimes  of  regicide  and  high  treason. —  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul ! 

The  Two  Banner-bearers.     Pray  for  him! 
{The  procession  passes  slowly  across  the  back  of  the 
stage. 
Jane.    This  is  a  terrible  thing  that  is  passing  be- 
fore our  eyes,  Joshua.     It  freezes  my  blood. 
Joshua.    That  villain  Fabiani ! 
Jane.    Hush,  Joshua !    A  villain,  indeed,  but  most 
unfortunate ! 

[The  procession  arrives  at  the  other  staircase.  Si- 
mon Eenard,  who,  a  few  moments  earlier,  has 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  and  has 
closely  watched  the  procession,  steps  aside  to 
allow  it  to  pass.  It  begins  to  descend  the  stair- 
way and  gradually  passes  out  of  sight.  Jane 
looks  after  it  in  terror. 
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Renard  [after  the  procession  has  disappeared. 
What  does  this  mean?  Is  it,  indeed,  Fabiani?  I 
thought  him  not  so  tall.  Can  it  be  that  Master 
iEneas  —  Methought  the  Queen  detained  him  a  mo- 
ment.   Let  us  see ! 

[He  descends  the  staircase,  on  the  heels  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  Voice  [becoming  fainter  and  fainter.']  He 
who  walks  behind  me,  covered  with  this  black  veil,  is 
the  high  and  puissant  lord,  Fabiano  Fabiani,  Earl  of 
Clanbrassil,  Baron  of  Dinasmonddy,  Baron  of  Dart- 
mouth in  Devonshire,  who  is  to  be  beheaded  at  the 
Market  of  London,  for  the  crimes  of  regicide  and 
high  treason. —  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

Other  Voices  [almost  inaudible."]     Pray  for  him! 

Joshua.  The  great  bell  will  forthwith  announce 
his  departure  from  the  Tower.  Mayhap  'twill  be 
possible  now  for  you  to  escape.  I  must  try  to  devise 
a  way.     Await  me  here ;  I  will  return  anon. 

Jane.  You  leave  me,  Joshua?  I  shall  be  afraid 
here,  all  alone. 

Joshua.  You  could  not  go  through  the  Tower 
with  me,  without  danger.  I  must  assist  you  to  leave 
the  Tower.     Consider  that  Gilbert  is  awaiting  you. 

Jane.     Gilbert!  anything  for  Gilbert!    Go! 

[Exit  Joshua. 
Oh !  what  a  ghastly  sight !  And  when  I  think  that 
it  might  have  been  Gilbert !  [She  Jcneels  on  the  steps 
of  one  of  the  altars.]  Oh!,  thou  art  indeed  the 
Saviour,  0  Lord !  thou  hast  saved  Gilbert ! 
[The  hangings  at  the  bach  are  drawn  aside.  The 
Queen  appears  in  the  opening.  She  walks 
slowly  forward  without  seeing  Jane,  who  turns. 
0  God !  the  Queen ! 
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Scene  2. —  Jane,  The  Queen. 

[Jane  cowers  against  the  altar  in  terror  and  gazes 
at  The  Queen  with  stupefaction  and  dread. 

The  Queen  [after  standing  motionless  and  silent  at 
the  front  of  the  stage,  pale  and  with  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy,  as  if  lost  in  gloomy  thoughts.    At  last,  she 
heaves  a  profound  sigh.~\     Oh !  the  people ! 
[She  looks  about,  with  an  anxious  expression,  and 

her  eyes  fall  upon  Jane. 
Some  one  here !  —  Is  it  you,  girl  —  you,  Lady  Jane  ? 
I  terrify  you.  Go  to !  fear  nought.  ^Eneas  the  turn- 
key betrayed  us,  you  know.  But  have  no  fear.  As 
I  have  already  told  you,  you  have  nought  to  fear 
from  me,  child.  The  thing  that  caused  your  ruin  a 
month  since,  effects  your  salvation  to-day.  You  love 
Fabiano.  You  and  I  alone  under  Heaven  are  made 
so;  you  and  I  alone  love  him.     We  are  sisters. 

Jane.    Your  Majesty  — 

The  Queen.  Yes,  you  and  I,  two  women  —  we 
are  all  that  that  man  has  on  his  side.  Against  him, 
everybody  else :  a  whole  city,  a  whole  nation,  a  whole 
world!  Unequal  struggle  of  love  against  hate! 
Love  for  Fabiano  is  sad,  terrified,  despairing;  it  has 
your  pale  brow,  my  weeping  eyes;  it  hides  behind  a 
funeral  altar,  it  prays  by  your  lips,  it  curses  by  mine. 
Hatred  for  Fabiani  is  proud,  radiant,  triumphant; 
it  is  armed  and  victorious ;  it  has  the  court,  it  has  the 
mob,  it  has  streets  overflowing  with  men  in  crowds ; 
it  vomits  at  once  death-cries  and  cries  of  joy;  it  is 
superb  and  arrogant  and  all-powerful;  it  illuminates 
a  whole  city  about  a  scaffold!  Love  is  here  —  two 
women,  in  mourning  garb,  in  a  tomb.  Hatred  is 
there ! 
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[She  violently  draws  aside  the  white  hangings,  re- 
vealing a  balcony,  and  beyond  the  balcony,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  whole  city  of  London 
magnificently    illuminated    against    the    back- 
ground of  darkness.    What  can  be  seen  of  the 
Tower  of  London  is  illuminated,  also.    Jane 
gazes  in  amazement  at  this  dazzling  spectacle, 
the  reflection  of  which  lights  up  the  stage* 
Oh!  city  of  abomination!  rebellions  city!   accurst 
city !  inhuman  city  which  drenches  its  festal  robes  in 
blood  and  holds  the  torch  for  the  headsman.     You 
are  afraid  of  it,  Jane,  are  you  not?    Does  it  not 
seem  to  you  as  to  me  that  it  has  of  late  flouted  us 
two  in  cowardly  fashion,  and  that  it  looks  at  us  with 
its     innumerable    flaring     eyes  —  poor    abandoned 
women  that  we  are,  lost  and  alone  in  this  sepulchre  ? 
Do  you  hear  it  laughing  and  howling,  Jane  —  the 
horrible  city  ?     Oh !  England,  England  to  him  who 
shall  destroy  London !     Oh !  how  I  would  rejoice  to 
see  these  torches  change  to  firebrands,  these  lights  to 
flames,  and  this  illuminated  city  to  a  burning  city! 
[A  deafening  uproar  arises  without.    Applause,  and 
confused  shouts: — "  There  he  is!    Death  to  Fa- 
biani!  " —  The  great  bell  of  the  Tower  begins  to 
ring.    At  the  sound  The  Queen  laughs  —  a  ter- 
rible laugh. 
Jane.    Merciful  Heaven!  the  unhappy  man  is  go- 
ing forth. —  You  laugh. — 
The  Queen.    Yes,  I  laugh. 

[She  laughs. 
Yes,  and  you  will  laugh  too  in  a  moment!  —  But 
first  of  all  I  must  close  these  hangings.     It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  not  alone,  and  that  that  horrible  city 
sees  us  and  hears  us. 
[She  draws  the  white  curtain  and  returns  to  Jane. 
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Now  that  he  has  gone,  now  that  there  is  no  further 
danger,  I  may  tell  you.  But  laugh,  I  say,  let  us 
both  laugh  at  this  infernal  blood-drinking  populace. 
Oh !  His  delightful !  Jane,  you  tremble  for  Fabiano  ? 
Never  fear,  but  laugh  with  me,  I  say!  Jane,  the 
man  they  have  in  their  clutches,  the  man  who  is 
going  to  die,  the  man  they  take  for  Fabiano,  is  not 
Fabiano. 

[She  laughs. 

Jane.    It  is  not  Fabiano! 

The  Queen.    No. 

Jane.    Who,  then,  in  God's  name? 

The  Queen.    'Tis  the  other. 

Jane.    What  other  ? 

The  Queen.  You  know,  you  know  the  man;  that 
artisan,  that  man  —  But  what  matters  it  ? 

Jane  [trembling  from  head  to  foot.']     Gilbert? 

The  Queen.    Yes,  Gilbert.     That  is  the  name. 

Jane.  Your  Majesty  —  oh,  no !  no !  say  that  it  is 
not  true !  Gilbert !  that  would  be  too  frightful !  He 
escaped. 

The  Queen.  He  was  escaping  when  he  was  taken, 
'tis  true.  He  was  put  in  Fabiano's  place,  'neath  the 
black  veil.  'Tis  a  night  execution.  The  people  will 
see  nothing.     Have  no  fear. 

Jane  [with  a  terrifying  shriek."]  Ah !  the  man  I 
love  is  Gilbert! 

The  Queen.  How  now!  What  say  you?  Are 
you  losing  your  wits?  Can  it  be  that  you  deceived 
me  —  you,  too  ?  Ah !  so  'tis  Gilbert  whom  you  love  ? 
Even  so  —  what  matters  it  to  me? 

Jane  [utterly  crushed,  kneeling  at  The  Queen's 
feet,  sobbing,  with  clasped  hands. 

[Throughout  the  scene  the  great  bell  tolls. 
In  pity's  name,  your  Majesty!    In  heaven's  name! 
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By  your  crown!  by  your  mother  I  by  the  angels! 
Gilbert!  Gilbert!  it  drives  me  mad!  Save  Gilbert! 
That  man  is  my  life ;  that  man  is  my  husband ;  that 
man  —  I  told  you  that  he  had  done  everything  for 
me,  that  he  brought  me  up,  that  he  adopted  me,  that 
he  took  my  father's  place  at  my  cradle  —  my  fattier 
who  died  for  your  mother.  Your  Majesty,  you  see 
that  I  am  only  a  poor  unhappy  creature,  and  that  you 
must  not  be  cruel  to  me.  What  you  just  told  me 
dealt  me  such  a  fearful  blow  that  I  know  not  how  I 
have  the  strength  to  speak  to  you.  I  say  what  I 
can.  But  you  must  order  the  execution  suspended, 
at  once.  Delay  it  until  to-morrow.  Time  to  look 
about  —  that  is  all.  This  multitude  will  surely  wait 
until  to-morrow.  Then  we  will  see  what  we  will  do. 
Nay,  do  not  shake  your  head.  There's  no  danger 
for  your  Fabiano.  I  am  the  one  you  will  put  in  his 
place,  under  the  black  veil.  At  night.  Who  will 
know?  But  save  Gilbert!  What  does  it  matter  to 
you  whether  'tis  he  or  I?  And  since  I  wish  to  die! 
—  0  my  God !  that  bell !  that  ghastly  bell !  Each  of 
its  strokes  is  a  step  toward  the  scaffold.  Each 
stroke  strikes  my  heart. —  Do  this,  your  Majesty. 
Have  pity.  No  danger  for  your  Fabiano.  Let  me 
kiss  your  hands.  I  love  you.  I  have  not  told  you 
so,  but  I  love  you  dearly.  You  are  a  great  queen. 
See  how  I  kiss  your  beautiful  hands !  —  Oh !  an  or- 
der to  suspend  the  execution!  There  is  still  time. 
I  give  you  my  word  that  it  is  possible.  They  march 
slowly.  'Tis  a  long  way  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Old  Market.  The  man  on  the  balcony  said  that  they 
would  go  by  Charing  Cross.  There  is  a  shorter  way. 
A  mounted  man  would  arrive.  In  Heaven's  name, 
have  pity!  Put  yourself  in  my  place;  suppose  that 
I  am  the  queen  and  you  the  poor  girl;  you  would; 
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weep  as  I  do,  and  I  would  pardon.  Pardon,  your 
Majesty!  Oh!  this  is  what  I  feared,  that  tears 
would  prevent  my  speaking.  Oh !  instantly !  Delay 
the  execution.  That  can  do  no  harm.  No  danger 
for  Fabiano,  I  swear.  Can  it  be  that  your  Majesty 
does  not  see  that  you  must  do  what  I  say? 

The  Queen  [moved  and  rising.']  I  would  gladly 
do  it,  unhappy  child !  Ah,  yes !  you  weep  as  I  wept ; 
what  you  are  suffering  I  have  suffered;  my  agony 
makes  me  compassionate  to  yours.  See,  I,  too,  am 
weeping.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  poor  child! 
Surely  it  seems  that  we  might  have  taken  some  other 
—  Tyrconnel,  for  example ;  but  he  is  too  well  known, 
we  required  an  unknown  man.  We  had  no  other  at 
hand  but  this  one.  I  explain  it  so  that  you  may 
understand,  you  see.  Good  lack!  such  fatalities  do 
occur.  One  finds  one's  self  ensnared.  One  can  do 
nought. 

Jane.  I  listen  to  your  Majesty.  I,  too,  might 
say  certain  things  to  you.  But  I  would  have  the  or- 
der to  delay  the  execution  signed  and  the  messenger 
despatched.  That  would  be  something  done,  you  see. 
We  can  talk  better  afterward. —  Oh !  that  bell !  al- 
ways that  bell ! 

The  Queen.  What  you  wish  is  impossible,  Lady 
Jane. 

Jane.  Nay,  it  is  possible.  A  mounted  man. 
There  is  a  very  short  way  —  by  the  river-bank.  I 
would  go  myself.  'Tis  easily  done.  You  see  that  I 
speak  mildly. 

The  Queen.  But  the  people  would  not  consent. 
They  would  return  and  murder  everybody  in  the 
Tower.  And  Fabiano  is  still  here.  Pray,  under- 
stand. You  tremble,  poor  child !  I  am  like  you :  I 
tremble,  likewise.    Do  you  put  yourself  in  my  place. 
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In  sooth,  I  might  well  refuse  to  take  the  trouble  to 
explain  it  all  to  you.  You  see  that  I  do  what  I  can. 
Think  no  more  of  Gilbert,  Jane!  'Tis  over.  Be 
resigned. 

Jane.  Over!  No,  'tis  not  over!  No!  bo  long 
as  that  frightful  bell  rings  'twill  not  be  over!  I, 
resigned  to  Gilbert's  death?  Think  you  that  I  will 
allow  Gilbert  to  die  so  ?  Nay,  your  Majesty. —  Oh ! 
I  am  wasting  my  efforts !  You  do  not  listen !  Ah, 
well !  if  the  Queen  will  not  hear  me,  the  people  will ! 
They  are  kind-hearted,  you  know !  They  are  still  in 
the  courtyard.  Afterward  you  may  deal  with  me  as 
you  will.  I  am  going  to  call  out  to  them  that  they 
are  deceived,  and  that  'tis  Gilbert,  a  workman  like 
themselves,  and  not  Fabiani. 

The  Queen.     Stay,  wretched  child! 
[She  seizes  her  arm  and  glares  at  her  with  a  threat' 

ening  expression. 
Oho!  you  take  it  thus,  do  you?  I  am  kind' and 
gentle,  I  weep  with  you,  and  lo !  you  become  frantic 
and  mad !  Look  you,  my  love  is  is  as  great  as  yours, 
and  my  hand  is  stronger  than  yours.  You  shall  not 
stir.  Your  lover!  what  care  I  for  your  lover! 
Prithee,  are  all  the  young  women  in  England  com- 
ing to  call  me  to  book  for  their  lovers?  By  Heaven ! 
I  save  my  own  as  best  I  can,  and  at  the  cost  of  who- 
ever stands  in  the  way.    Look  you  to  yours ! 

Jane.  Eelease  me!  —  Oh!  I  curse  you,  wicked 
woman ! 

The  Queen.    Silence ! 

Jane.  No !  I  will  not  be  silent !  Would  yon  have 
me  tell  you  a  thought  that  comes  to  my  mind?  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  man  who  is  to  die  is  Gil- 
bert. 

The  Queen.    What  say  you? 
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Jane.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  saw  him  pass  be- 
neath that  black  veil,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  it 
had  been  Gilbert,  something  would  have  stirred 
within  me,  something  would  have  risen  to  revolt  in 
my  heart  and  would  have  cried  out  to  me :  "  Gil- 
bert !  'tis  Gilbert ! "  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  — 
it  was  not  Gilbert! 

The  Queen.  What  are  you  saying?  God's  mercy ! 
You  are  mad,  what  you  say  is  foolish,  and  yet  it 
doth  terrify  me!  Ah!  you  have  stirred  one  of  the 
secret  anxieties  of  my  heart.  Why  did  this  upris- 
ing prevent  me  from  overlooking  everything  myself? 
Why  did  I  entrust  to  others  than  myself  Fabiano's 
safety?  iEneas  Dulverton's  a  traitor.  Perchance 
Simon  Renard  was  there.  God  grant  that  I  have 
not  been  betrayed  a  second  time  by  Fabiano's  foes! 
God  grant  that  'tis  not,  in  truth,  Fabiano!  —  Ho! 
without  there!  quickly! 

[Enter  two  gaolers.    To  the  first. 
Hasten,  you !     Here  is  my  royal  ring.     Go  bid  them 
delay  the  execution.     To  the  Old  Market !  to  the  Old 
Market!     There  is  a  shorter  road,  Jane,  you  say? 

Jane.     By  the  river. 

The  Queen  [to  the  Gaoler.]  By  the  river.  A 
horse.    Eide  at  speed ! 

[Exit  the  Gaoler. 
[To  the  Second  Gaoler.]     Go  you  instantly  to  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor's  tower.     There  are  the  two  dun- 
geons of  those  condemned  to  death.     In  one  of  them 
there  is  a  man.     Bring  him  to  me  at  once. 

[Exit  the  Gaoler. 
Ah !  I  am  a-tremble !     My  legs  give  way  beneath  me, 
I  should  not  have  the  strength  to  go  myself.    You 
make  me  mad  like  yourself!    Wretched  girl!  you 
make  me  unhappy  like  yourself!    I  curse  you  even 
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as  you  curse  me !  My  God !  will  the  man  arrive  in 
time  ?  What  frightful  suspense !  I  can  see  nothing. 
My  whole  brain  is  in  a  tumult.  That  bell  —  for 
whom  does  it  toll  ? 

Jane.    The  bell  has  ceased. 

The  Queen.  That  means  that  the  procession  has 
reached  the  place  of  execution.  The  man  will  not 
arrive  in  time. 

[A  distant  report  of  a  cannon. 

Jane.    Heaven  be  merciful ! 

The  Queen.    He  ascends  the  scaffold. 
[A  second  report 
He  kneels. 

Jane.    This  is  horrible ! 

A  third  report. 

Both.    Ah ! 

The  Queen.  But  one  is  living  now.  In  an  in- 
stant we  shall  know  which.  0  God!  grant  that  he 
who  will  soon  enter  this  hall  may  be  Fabiano ! 

Jane.    0  my  God !  grant  that  it  be  Gilbert ! 
[The  curtain  at  the  bach  is  drawn  aside.     Simon 
Eenard  appears,  leading  Gilbert  by  the  hand 
Gilbert ! 

[They  rush  into  each  other's  arms. 

The  Queen.    And  Fabiano? 

Renard.    Dead. 

The  Queen.    Dead!    Dead?    Who  has  dared  — 

Renard.  I.  I  have  saved  the  Queen  and  Eng- 
land. 
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PREFACE. 

Lest,  perchance,  anyone  should  happen  to  remember  a 
romance  while  listening  to  an  opera,  the  author  thinks  it 
advisable  to  remind  the  public  that,  in  order  to  impart  to 
the  peculiar  perspective  of  a  lyric  episode  something  of 
the  drama  which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  work  en- 
titled Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  the 
plot  as  well  as  the  characters  in  Various  ways.  The  char- 
acter of  Phoebus  de  Chftteaupers,  for  example,  is  one  of 
those  which  had  to  be  changed;  another  denouement  was 
unavoidable,  etc.  For  the  rest,  although,  even  in  writing 
this  opusculum,  the  author  has  departed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  only  when  the  music  demanded  it,  from  cer- 
tain conditions  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  indispensable 
to  every  work,  small  or  great,  he  does  not  undertake,  in 
this  instance,  to  set  before  his  readers,  or,  rather,  hia 
auditors,  anything  more  than  a  sketch  of  an  opera  more 
or  less  well  arranged  for  the  music  to  be  successfully 
superposed  upon  it  —  only  a  libretto  pure  and  simple,  the 
publication  of  which  is  explained  by  an  imperious  custom. 
He  can  see  therein  only  a  sort  of  canvas  which  asks  noth- 
ing better  than  to  disappear  beneath  the  rich  and  dazzling 
embroidery  which  is  called  music. 

The  author  assumes,  then, —  if  it  should  happen  that 
any  notice  is  taken  of  this  libretto, —  that  a  work  of  so 
special  a  type  could  not  in  any  case  be  judged  in  itself, 
apart  from  the  musical  necessities  to  which  the  poet  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  which,  at  the  Opera,  are  always 
entitled  to  prevail.  However,  he  begs  the  reader  to  see 
in  these  lines  only  what  they  contain,  that  is  to  say,  his 
individual  idea  concerning  this  libretto  in  particular,  and 
not  an  unjust  and  ill-advised  contempt  for  this  species  of 
poem  in  general,  and  for  the  magnificent  establishment 
where  they  are  performed.  He,  who  is  of  no  account, 
would  remind,  if  need  were,  those  who  are  most  highly 
placed,  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  contemn  a  work  like 
this,  even  from  a  literary  standpoint.    Let  us  not  forget 
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that,  even  if  we  reckon  only  the  poets,  that  royal  theatre 
has  received  some  illustrious  visitors.  In  1671  there  was 
performed,  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  lyric  stage,  a 
tragedy-ballet  entitled  Psycht.  The  libretto  of  that  work 
had  two  authors:  the  name  of  one  was  Poquelin  de  la 
Moliere,  of  the  other,  Pierre  Corneille. 

November  14,  1836. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONA 

Esmeralda. 
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Clopin  Tbouillefou. 
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Populace,  Vagabonds,  Archers,  etc 
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ACT  PIEST. 

The  Court  op  Miracles. —  It  is  night.  A  crowd 
of  vagrants.  Uproarious  dances.  Beggars, 
male  and  female,  in  their  various  professional 
attitudes.  The  King  of  Thune  on  his  cask. 
Fires  and  torches.  A  circle  of  filthy  hovels  in 
the  shadow. 

Scene  1. —  Claude  Frollo,  Clopin  Trouillefou, 
the  Vagrants;  then,  Esmeralda;  then,  Quasi- 
modo. 

Chorus  of  Vagrants. 
Long  live  Clopin,  King  of  Thune ! 
Vagrants  all  of  Paris  gay! 
We  play  our  tricks  in  the  dark  of  the  moon, 
When,  'tis  said,  all  cats  are  grey. 
Dance  we !  flout  we  pope  and  bull, 
And  laugh  and  sing  whatever  befall : 
Though  April  rains  our  hats  dissolve, 
And  June  sun  scorch  them,  plumes  and  all. 
Of  vengeful,  spoil-sport  archer-men 
The  bows  and  bills  we  scent  afar, 
Or  e'en  the  bag  of  yellow  gold 
The  traveller  on  his  back  doth  bear. 
We  go  with  ghosts  and  phantoms  grim 
To  dance  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray. — 
Long  live  Clopin,  King  of  Thune, 
Vagrants  all  of  Paris  gay ! 

531 
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Claude  Frollo 
[behind  a  pillar,  at  a  comer  of  the  stage;  wrapped 
in  an  ample  cloak  which  conceals  his  priestly 
garb. 

Amid  this  horrid  revelry 
What  boots  a  soul's  despairing  cry? 
In  dread  volcano's  cavity 
Ne'er  roared  a  fiercer  flame. 

[Enter  Esmeralda,  dancing. 

Chorus. 
She  comes !  she  comes !  'tis  she !  'tis  Esmeralda ! 

Claude  [aside. 
"lis  she!  ah,  yes,  'tis  she! 
Wherefore,  0  cruel  fate* 
Hast  thou  made  her  so  fair, 
Me  so  unfortunate  ? 
[She  reaches  the  middle  of  the  stage.     The  VagranU 
admiringly  form  a  circle  about  her.     She  dances. 

Esmeralda. 
An  orphan  am  I, 
A  child  of  misfortune; 
Among  you  I  glide, 
Strewing  flowers  the  while; 
My  frolicsome  humour 
A  sigh  oft  doth  cover ; 
My  tears  I  conceal, 
And  my  face  wears  a  smile. 

I  dance,  lowly  maiden, 
Through  highways  and  byways, 
My  song  ripples  on 
Like  the  song  of  a  bird; 
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The  white  dove  am  I, 
That  falls,  sorely  wounded; 
The  dark  pall  of  the  tomb 
Doth  my  cradle  enshroud. 

Chorus. 
Dance  on,  lovely  maiden ! 
Thou  soothest  our  passions. 
Take  us  for  thy  kindred 
And  frolic  with  us, 
As  the  swift-flying  swallow 
Skims  light  o'er  the  ocean, 
Its  wings  touching  lightly 
The  threatening  waves. 

Behold  the  fair  maiden, 
The  child  of  misfortune ! 
When  bright  her  eyes  sparkle, 
Bid  sorrow  adieu. 
Her  song  doth  us  summon; 
She  seems  in  the  distance 
A  bee  lightly  perched 
On  the  edge  of  a  flower. 

Dance  on,  lovely  maiden ! 
Thou  soothest  our  passions. 
Take  us  for  thy  kindred, 
And  frolic  with  us ! 

Claude  Frollo  [aside. 
Nay,  tremble  thou,  maiden, 
For  jealous  the  priest  is! 
[Claude  attempts  to  accost  Esmeralda,  hut  she 
turns  away  from  him  with  a  sort  of  terror. — 
Enter    the    procession    of    the    Fools'    Pope. 
Torches,  lanterns  and  music.    In  the  midst  of. 
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the  crowd  Quasimodo,  in  cope  and  mitre,  i 
borne  on  a  Utter  surrounded  by  candles. 

Chorus. 
Hail  him,  clerks  of  the  Basoche ! 
Idlers,  bigots,  good-for  noughts, 
Hail  him,  all !  'tis  he !  he  comes.  * 
Behold  the  Pope  of  Pools ! 

Claude 
[spying  Quasimodo,  darts  toward  him  with  an  angr 
gesture. 

Quasimodo !  a  strange  role  this ! 
0  profanation!     Hither, 
Quasimodo ! 

Quasimodo. 

Great  God !  what  do  I  hear. 

Claude. 
Hither,  I  say! 

Quasimodo 

[jumping  down  from  the  littet 
Behold  me  I 

Claude. 
Be  thou  accurst ! 

Quasimodo. 
0  God! 'tis  he! 

Claude. 
Gross  hardihood ! 

Quasimodo. 
0  fearful  hour ! 

Claude. 
To  thy  knees,  traitor  I 
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Quasimodo. 
Forgive  me,  master! 

Claude. 
Nay,  a  priest  I! 

Quasimodo. 
Forgive  me,  pray! 
[Claude  tears  off  Quasimodo's  pontifical  robes  and 
tramples  upon  them.     The  Vagrants,  at  whom 
Claude  glares  angrily,  begin  to  mutter  and  to 
form  threatening  groups  about  him. 

The  Vagrants. 
He  threatens  us, 
0  brethren! 
Here  on  this  square, 
Where  we  hold  sway ! 

Quasimodo. 
What  means  these  knaves' 
Audacity  ? 
They  threaten  him. 
But  we  shall  see ! 

Claude. 
0  race  unclean ! 
Dog-Jews  and  thieves ! 
They  threaten  me, 
But  we  shall  see ! 
\The  wrath  of  the  Vagrants  bursts  forth. 

The  Vagrants. 
Stay!  stay!  stay! 
Death  to  the  marplot !  death ! 
With  his  head  he  shall  pay ! 
Vainly  does  he  resist ! 
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Quasimodo. 
Respect  his  head,  I  say! 
Take  not  one  farther  step, 
Or  this  joyous  fete  Fll  change 
To  a  sanguinary  fight ! 

Claude. 
It  is  not  for  his  head 
That  Frollo's  filled  with  dread, 

[He  puts  his  hand  to  his  breast. 
'Tis  here  that  the  tempest  roars, 
'Tis  here  that  the  battle's  waged ! 

[At  the  moment  that  the  rage  of  the  Vagrants 
reaches  its  climax,  Clopin  Trouillefou  ap- 
pears at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Clopin. 
Who  dares  to  attack  in  this  infamous  den, 
The  archdeacon  my  master, 
And  Quasimodo,  bell-ringer 
Of  Notre-Dame? 

The  Vagrants. 

[ceasing  their  demonstrations. 
'Tis  Clopin,  our  king ! 

Clopin. 

Withdraw,  ye  villains  1 

The  Vagrants. 
We  must  obey ! 

Clopin. 

Pray  leave  us. 
[The  Vagrants  retire  into  the  hovels.    The  Court  of 
Miracles  is  deserted.    Clopin  mysteriously  < 
proaches  Claude. 
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Scene  2. —  Claude  Frollo,  Quasimodo,  Clopin. 

Clopin. 
To  take  part  in  this  orgy  what  motive  impelled  you  ? 
Monseigneur,  have  you  any  orders  to  give? 
In  sorcery  you  are  my  well-beloved  master. 
Speak;  I  will  do  anything. 

Claude 
[seizing  Clopin  by  the  arm  and  dragging  him  to  the 
front  of  the  stage.]  I  have  done  all. 

Now  hark  ye. 

Clopin. 
Monseigneur  ? 

Claude. 

More  than  ever  I  love  her ! 
With  love  and  with  anguish  my  heart  is  oppressed. 
This  night  I  must  have  her. 

Clopin. 

She  '11  pass  in  a  moment. 
This  way  lies  her  home. 

Claude  [aside. 

Satan  tightens  his  clasp! 
[Aloud. 
Soon,  said'st  thou  ? 

Clopin. 
Anon. 

Claude. 

And  alone? 

Clopin. 

Yes,  alone. 
Shall  you  wait? 
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Claude. 
I  will  wait.    Let  me  have  her  or  die! 

Clopin. 
Can  I  be  of  service? 

Claude. 
No. 
{He  motions  to  Clopin  to  retire,  after  tossing  him 
his  purse.    Alone  with  Quasimodo,  he  leads  him 
to  the  front  of  the  stage.']        Come,  thee  I  need. 

Quasimodo. 
'Tis  well. 

Claude. 
'Tis  for  an  impious,  frightful  thing. 

Quasimodo. 
You  are  my  lord. 

Claude. 
The  law  and  chains  and  death, 
All  we  defy ! 

Quasimodo. 

Master,  rely  on  me. 

Claude  {impetuously. 
I'll  carry  off  the  gypsy  maid ! 

Quasimodo. 
Oh !  take  my  blood,  but  do  not  tell  me  why ! 
[At  a  sign  from  Claude,  he  walks  to  the  bach  of  the 
stage,  leaving  his  master  at  the  front. 

Claude. 
0  God !  to  have  given  my  soul  to  perdition, 
To  have  tried  all  the  crimes  that  to  magic  are  known. 
To  have  fallen  far  lower  than  hell's  dark  abysses, 
I,  a  priest,  play  the  spy  on  a  woman  at  midnight^ 
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And  dream,  in  the  pitiful  plight  of  my  soul, 
That  God  watches  over  me  now! 

Ah  well !  does  it  matter  ? 
Pate  carries  me  onward, 
Its  hand  is  too  strong, 
And  I  yield  to  its  law! 
Life  opens  anew ! 
The  priest,  lost  to  reason, 
Has  no  more  of  hope 
And  no  more  of  fear ! 
0  demon  beguiling, 
Evoked  by  my  studies, 
If  thou  giv'st  her  to  me 
Fll  give  myself  to  thee ! 
Beneath  thy  wing  shelter 
The  pastor  unfaithful! 
For  hell  by  her  side 
Is  God's  heaven  to  me  I 

Come  then,  0  maiden! 
'Tis  I  who  do  claim  thee ! 
Come,  take  me  for  ever  and  aye ! 
Since  God  the  Almighty 
Whose  piercing  glance  searcheth 
Our  consciences,  by  night  and  day, 
Eequires,  in  his  wisdom, 
The  priest  to  make  choice 
Betwixt  Heaven  and  love  of  a  maid. 

Quasimodo  [returning. 
Master,  the  time  draws  nigh, 

Claude. 

Ay,  'tis  a  solemn  hour. 
My  fate  hangs  in  the  balance ;  peace ! 
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Claude  and  Quasimodo. 
Dark  is  the  night ; 
Footsteps  I  hear; 
Some  one  is  coming, 
Some  one  draws  near. 
[They  go  to  the  bach  of  the  stage  to  listen. 

The  Watch 

[passing  behind  the  house. 
Peace  and  vigilance! 
Open  we,  noiselessly, 
Ears  to  the  silence, 
Eyes  to  the  night. 

Claude  and  Quasimodo. 
In  darkness  they  come, 
Noiselessly,  stealthily. 
'Tis  the  patrol; 
Now  silent  let's  be ! 

[The  song  recedes. 

Quasimodo. 
The  watch  has  passed. 

Claude. 

Our  fear  goes  at  its  heels. 
[They  look  anxiously  toward  the  street  by  which 
Esmeralda  should  come. 

Quasimodo. 
Love  counselleth, 
Hope  maketh  strong 
Who  vigil  keeps 
The  whole  night  long. 
I  feel  her  presence, 
See  her  near ; 
0  maid  divine, 
Come,  do  not  fear ! 
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Claude. 
Love  counselleth, 
Hope  maketh  strong 
Who  vigil  keeps 
The  whole  night  long 
I  feel  her  presence  — 
Maid  divine! 
Her  face  I  see: 
She 's  mine !  she 's  mine ! 
[Enter  Esmeralda.    They  throw  themselves  upon 
her  and  try  to  drag  her  away.    She  struggles. 

Esmeralda. 
Help!  rescue!  help! 

Claude  and  Quasimodo. 
Peace,  girl !  be  still ! 

Scene   3. —  Esmeralda,   Quasimodo,   Phcebus  de 
Chateaupers,  the  Archers  of  the  Watch. 

Phcebus  de  Chateaupers 
[at  the  head  of  a  company  of  archers. 
In  the  King's  name ! 
[In  the  confusion  Claude  escapes.    The  archers  seize 
Quasimodo. 

Phcebus 
[to  the  archers,  pointing  to  Quasimodo. 
Arrest  him!  hold  him  fast! 
Be  he  lord  or  varlet, 
We  '11  take  him  for  the  nonce 
To  lodge  in  the  Chatelet ! 
[The  archers  take  Quasimodo  to  the  hack  of  the 
stage.    Esmeralda,  recovered  from  her  fright, 
goes  up  to  Phcebus,  with  curiosity  migled  with 
admiration,  and  leads  him  gently  to  the  front. 
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Esmeralda. 
Deign  to  tell  me, 
Sir,  your  name, 
I  demand  it  I 

Phcbbus. 
Phoebus,  sweetheart, 
Of  the  race 
Of  Chateaupers. 

Esmeralda. 
A  captain? 

Phosbus. 
Yes,  my  queen. 

Esmeralda. 
Queen?  nay,  nay! 

PH(EBUS. 

Fair  as  day ! 

Esmeralda. 
Phoebus,  I  love 
Tour  name! 

Phcebus. 
By  my  soul, 
Madame, 
Fve  a  sword 
Of  renown! 

Esmeralda. 
A  captain  superb, 
A  warrior  bold, 
With  his  insolent  air 
And  his  corslet  of  steel, 
Doth  oft,  my  fair  sir, 
Steal  our  poor  hearts  away, 
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And  laughs  in  his  sleeve 
At  our  tear-bedewed  eyes. 

Phcebus  [aside. 
For  a  captain  superb, 
For  a  warrior  bold 
Love  rarely  endures 
Throughout  a  whole  day. 
Every  soldier  desires 
To  pluck  every  flower ; 
Joy  without  suffering, 
Love  without  sighing  I 

[To  Esmeralda. 
A  spirit 
Eesplendent 
Looks  out 
From  thine  eyes. 

Esmeralda. 
A  captain  superb, 
A  warrior  bold, 
With  his  insolent  air 
And  his  corslet  of  steel, 
When  he  comes  thus  arraved, 
Causes  every  poor  girl 
To  think  of  him  only 
For  many  a  day! 

Phcebus  {aside. 
For  a  captain  superb, 
For  a  warrior  bold, 
Love  rarely  endures 
Throughout  a  whole  day. 
'Tis  a  flash  as  of  lightning. 
One  can  but  do  homage 
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To  every  fair  maid 
Whom  one  sees  passing  by. 

Esmeralda 
[standing  in  front  of  Phcebus,  and  gazing  admit' 
ingly  at  him. 

Seigneur  Phoebus,  let  me  gaze, 
Still  upon  you  and  admire! 
Oh !  the  lovely  silken  scarf, 
Silken  scarf,  with  fringe  of  gold  I 
[Phcebus  takes  off  his  scarf  and  presents  it  to  her. 

Phcebus. 
Does  it  please  you? 

Esmeralda. 
[taking  the  scarf  and  putting  it  on. 

Oh!  how  lovely! 

Phcebus. 
Stay  a  moment ! 
[He  goes  nearer  to  her  and  tries  to  hiss  her. 

Esmeralda       [drawing  back. 

No !  I  pray  you ! 

Phcebus  [persisting. 
Kiss  me,  sweetheart ! 

Esmeralda  [stUl  drawing  back. 

No,  I  say ! 

Phcebus  [laughing. 
A  fair 
So  unkind, 
And  so  cruel! 
Delightful ! 

Esmeralda. 
No,  my  fine  captain, 
I  needs  must  refuse. 
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How  far,  with  a  kiss, 

You  may  lead  me,  who  knows  ? 

Phcebtts. 
A  captain  am  I, 
And  a  kiss  Fll  e'en  have. 
My  beautiful  gypsy, 
Why  must  thou  refuse  ? 
Give  me  a  kiss,  or  I  will  take  it  else. 

Esmeralda. 
No,  leave  me;  Fll  not  hear  another  word. 

Phcebus. 
A  single  kiss !  i'  faith,  'tis  a  mere  nothing. 

Esmeralda. 
Nothing  for  you,  but  everything  to  me. 

Phcebus. 
Pray  look  at  me ;  thou  It  see  if  I  do  love  thee ! 

Esmeralda. 
I  do  not  choose  to  look  within  myself. 

Phcebus. 
To-night  love  seeks  an  entrance  to  thy  heart. 

Esmeralda. 
Ay,  love  to-night,  to-morrow  misery ! 
[She  slips  from  his  arms  and  runs  away.    Phcebus, 
disconcerted,  turns  to   Quasimodo,  whom   the 
guards  have  bound  and  are  detaining  at  the  bach 
of  the  stage. 

Phcebus. 
She  resists,  she  runs  away. 
A  fine  adventure,  on  my  word ! 
Of  the  night-birds  twain  I  hold  the  dismallest; 
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The  nightingale  escapes,  the  owl  remains. 
[He  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  troop  and 
exit,  talcing  Quasimodo. 

Chorus  of  the  Watch. 
Peace  and  vigilance! 
Noiselessly,  open  we 
Ears  to  the  silence 
And  eyes  to  the  night ! 
[The  voices  gradually  recede  and  die  away. 

ACT  SECOND. 

Scene    1. —  The    Place    de    Orive.     The    pttlorg. 
Quasimodo  in  the  pillory.    The  square  is  full  of 

people. 

Chorus. 
A  maiden  he  stole !  — 

How  now !  can  it  be?  — - . 
How  he's  being  punished 

Yon  can  see ! 
Gossips,  do  you  hear?  — 

Quasimodo 
Poached  on  the  preserves 

Of  Cupido ! 

A  Woman. 
Through  my  street  he  Tl  pass 

Going  from  the  pillory, 
And  Pierrat  Torterue 

Will  give  us  all  the  cry. 

The  Crier. 
In  the  King's  name,  whom  God  preserve! 
The  man  that  here  you  see 
Will  be  detained,  well  guarded,  too, 
An  hour  in  the  pillory. 
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Chorus. 

Down  with  him !  down ! 
The  hump-backed,  one-eyed  hound ! 

The  Barabbas  reborn ! 
God's  death !  methinks  at  us  he  winks ! 

Down  with  the  sorcerer ! 

See  how  he  leers  and  scowls ! 

The  very  dogs  in  the  street 

Greet  him  with  dismal  howls.— 
Flog  the  villain  lustily.— 
Twofold  lashes,  twofold  fine ! 

Quasimodo. 
Water! 

Chorus. 
Let  him  hang ! 

Quasimodo. 
Water ! 

Chorus. 
Be  accurst! 
[Within  a  few  minutes  Esmeralda  has  joined  the 
throng.  She  has  remarked  Quasimodo,  at  first 
with  surprise,  then  with  pity.  Suddenly,  amid 
the  hooting  of  the  populace,  she  ascends  the  pil- 
lory, takes  a  small  cup  from  her  girdle,  and 
gives  Quasimodo  water  to  drink. 

Chorus. 
What  dost  thou,  fair  maiden? 
Let  be  Quasimodo! 
To  Beelzebub  frying 
Thou  mayst  not  give  water. 
[She  comes  down  from  the  pillory.     The  archers  re- 
lease Quasimodo  and  lead  him  away. 
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Chorus. 
A  maiden  he  stole !  — 
Who  ?  yon  loutish  clown  ?  — 
A  shocking  deed,  in  sooth. !  — 
Yes,  'tis  too  bad  1 

Gossips,  do  you  hear  ? 

Quasimodo 
Poached  on  the  preserves 

OfCupido! 

Scene  2. —  A  magnificent  apartment,  in  which 
preparations  for  a  festal  occasion  are  going  far- 
ward.  Phcebus,  Fleur-de-Lys,  Mahaith  Alo- 
ise  de  Gondelaurier. 

Madame  Aloise. 
Phoebus,  my  son  to  be,  I  love  you  well; 
Within  these  walls  be  master  like  myself; 
Look  to  it  that  my  guests  be  well  amused.— 
And  you,  my  child,  go  and  array  yourself. 
Again  you'll  be  the  fairest  in  the  f §te. 

Be  the  most  joyous,  too ! 
[She  goes  to  the  back  of  the  stage  and  gives  orders  to 
the  servants  who  are  busied  with  the  preparer 
tions. 

Fleur-de-Lys. 

Since  last  week,  my  dear  monsieur, 

We  have  seen  you  barely  twice. 

This  fete  doth  bring  you  here  at  last. 

At  last !  'tis  rare  good  fortune ! 

Phcebus. 
Do  not  scold  me,  I  implore  you! 

Fleur-de-Lys. 
Ah!  I  see,  Phoebus  forgets  me! 
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Phcebus. 
Nay,  I  swear  — 

Fleur-de-Lys. 

Prithee,  swear  not ! 
Only  when  one  lies  one  swears. 

Phcebus. 
Forget  you !  what  folly ! 
Are  you  not  the  fairest  ? 
4nd  am  I  not  he  who  loves  best? 
[Aside. 
How  my  fair  fiancee 

Scolds  me  to-day ! 
Doubt  in  her  mind  doth  lurk. 

Ah !  what  ennui ! 
Fair  ones,  the  swains  you  chide 

Go  otherwhere. 
Smiles  fairer  harvest  yield 

Than  frowns  and  tears. 

Fleur-de-Lys  [aside. 
False  to  me,  his  fiancee, 

Who  am  all  his ! 
Who  have  but  him  for  thought 

And  for  ennui ! 
Ah !  be  he  near  or  far, 

Deeply  I  grieve ! 
Present,  my  joy  he  scorns, 
Absent,  my  tears ! 
[Aloud. 
'hoebus,  the  scarf  that  I  did  make  for  you  — 
VTiat  have  you  done  with  it  ?    I  see  it  not. 

Phcebus  [confused. 
?he  scarf?    I  know  not, — 

[Aside. ,]        'Sdeath !  a  parlous  fix ! 
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Fleur-de-Lys. 
You  have  forgotten  it ! 

[Aside.]     To  whom  is  9t  given? 
For  whom  am  I  abandoned,  woe  is  me ! 

Madame  Aloise 
[going  to  them  and  trying  to  reconcile  them. 
Good  lack !  pray  get  you  married;  quarrel  then. 

Phcebus  [to  Fleur-de-Lys. 
No,  I  have  not  forgotten  it.    I  now  recall 
That  I  did  fold  it  with  the  greatest  care. 
In  an  enamel  casket  made  therefor. 

[Passionately,  as  Fleur-de-Lys  continues  to  sulk. 
I  swear  that  I  do  love  you  more 
Than  Venus'  self  was  ever  loved. 

Fleur-de-Lys. 
Swear  not !  swear  not !  no  oaths,  I  say  t 
Men  only  swear  when  they  do  lie. 

Madame  Aloise. 
No  quarrelling,  children ;  to-day  all  is  joy. 
Come,  daughter,  we  needs  must  be  seen. 
The  guests  now  are  coming.     All  things  in  their  turn. 

[To  the  servants. 
Go  light  all  the  candles,  prepare  for  the  ball. 
Let  all  be  so  bright  that  you  *d  think  'twas  broad  day. 

Phcebus. 
"With  Fleur-de-Lys,  the  fete  doth  nothing  lack. 

Fleur-de-Lys. 
Ah !  Phoebus,  love  will  lacking  be. 

[Exeunt  Fleur-de-Lys  and  Madams  Aloise. 

Phcebus    [looking  after  tt< 
True  her  words,  for  by  her  side, 
My  heart  is  sad  and  full  of  pain. 
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She  whom  I  love,  of  whom  I  think  all  day. 
Alas !  she  is  not  here ! 

Maiden  enchanting, 
My  love  is  all  thine ! 
Fair  dancing  shadow 
Who  fillest  my  days, 
And,  e'en  ever  absent 
Art  ever  before  me ! 

Eadiant  and  sweet  is  she 
As  a  nest  amid  the  twigs, 
As  a  flower  amid  the  moss, 
As  a  blessing  'mid  ill-fortune. 

Lowly  maid  and  virgin  proud, 
XJndefiled  and  f red  as  air, 
In  thine  eyes  sweet  modesty 
Banishes  all  lustful  thoughts. 

An  angel  of  heaven 
In  gloomiest  night, 
With  shadow-veiled  forehead 
And  eyes  flashing  fire ! 

Alway  I  do  see  her  face,. 
Eadiant,  and  sometimes  gloomy; 
But  be  it  cloud  or  be  it  star, 
In  heaven  alway  it  I  see! 

Maiden  enchanting, 
My  love  is  all  thine ! 
Fair,  dancing  shadow 
Who  fillest  my  days, 
And,  e'en  ever  absent, 
Art  ever  before  me ! 
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Scene  3. —  The  Same,  Vicomte  de  Gif,  M.  de 
Morlaix,  M.  de  Chevreuse,  Madame  Aloise, 
Fleur-de-Lys,  Diane,  Berangere,  Lords  and 
Ladies, 

Vicomte  de  Gip 
Hail,  noble  chatelaines! 

Madame  Aloise,  Phcebus,  and  Fleur-de-Lys 

[bowing. 
Good  e'en,  my  noble  lord! 
'Neath  this  ungrudging  roof, 
Forget  your  cares  and  griefs. 

M.  de  Morlaix. 
Mesdames,  may  God  bestow  on  you 
Health,  joy,  and  happiness ! 

Madame  Aloise,  Phcebus  and  Fleur-de-Lys. 
May  God  return  to  you  in  joy 
Your  wishes  kind,  my  lord ! 

M.  de  Chevreuse. 
Mesdames,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
I'm  yours  as  I  am  God's. 

Madame  Aloise,  Phcebus,  Fleur-de-Lys. 
Fair  Sir,  wherever  you  may  be, 
Our  Lady's  aid  be  yours ! 

[Enter  all  the  guests. 

Chorus. 
Come  all  to  the  fete ! 
Lord,  lady  and  page! 
Come  all  to  the  fete ! 
Your  heads  decked  with  flowers ! 
And  joy  in  your  hearts ! 
[The  guests  salute  and  greet  one  another.     Servants 
pass  through  the  crowd,  carrying  salvers  laden 
with  flowers  and  fruit. 
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Diane  [looking  out. 

0  B6rang6re,  pray  come  and  look ! 

Berangi&re  [looking  out 

How  quick  she  is !  how  light  of  foot ! 

Diane. 
A  fairy  she,  or  Love  himself ! 

Gif  [laughing. 
Ay,  dancing  in  the  public  square ! 

Chevreuse     [after  looking  out 
Ah !  'tis  the  sorceress ! 
Phoebus,  thy  gypsy  maid, 
Whom  thou  didst  gallantly 
Save  from  a  robber's  hands. 

Gif. 
Yes, 'tis  the  gypsy  maid! 

MORLAIX. 

Ah !  she's  as  fair  as  day ! 

Diane  [to  Phcbbus. 
If  you  do  know  her,  bid  her  hither  come, 
And  play  some  trick  for  us. 

Phcebus 
[looking  out,  with  a  distraught  air. 
It  may  be  that  'tis  she,  in  truth. 

[To  M.  de  Gif. 
But  think'st  thou  she  remembers  me  ? 

Fleub-de-Lys 

[who  is  listening  and  watching. 
Who  sees  you  aye  remembers  you. 
Come,  call  her,  bid  her  come. 

[4stde.]     Now  I  shall  see 
If  I  must  e'en  believe  all  that  is  said. 
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Phcebus  [to  Fleub-de-Lys. 
You  wish  it  so  ?    Well !  let  us  try. 

[He  motions  to  the  dancer  to  come  up. 

The  Young  Women. 

She  comes ! 
Chevreuse. 
Beneath  the  portico  she's  passed  from  sight. 

Diane. 
See  how  the  people  stare  in  wonderment  I 

Gif. 
Ladies,  the  fairy  of  the  street  behold ! 

Fleur-de-Lys  [aside. 
How  quickly  Phoebus'  signal  she  obeyed  I 

Scene  4. —  The  Same,  Esmeralda. 

[Enter  Esmeralda,  shy,  confused,  and  radiant  with 
beauty.  A  general  murmur  of  admiration. 
The  throng  parts  before  her. 

Chorus. 
Behold!  her  lovely  face  amid  the  fairest  shines 
As  'twere  a  star  by  torches  hedged  about. 

Phcebus. 
Oh!  the  damsel  divine! 
My  friends,  on  my  soul, 
She's  the  queen  of  this  ball. 
Her  beauty  's  her  crown ! 

[He  turns  to  Gif  and  C 
My  heart  is  on  fire ! 
War  and  mischance  I'd  brave, 
If  I  might,  charming  elf, 
Pluck  thy  love  in  its  bloom ! 
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Chevreuse. 
'Tis  a  heavenly  figure ! 
A  vision  enchanted, 
Like  those  which  at  night 
Fill  the  darkness  with  light ! 
In  the  street  she  was  born. 
0  sightless  misfortune ! 
So  lovely  a  flower 
'Mid  sewer-slime  reared ! 

Esmeralda 

[her  eyes  fixed  upon  Phoebus. 
'Tis  my  Phoebus,  I  knew  it, 
As  my  heart  sees  him  still ! 
Oh !  in  silk  or  in  armor, 
All  beauty  and  grace ! 
My  brain  is  on  fire ! 
Joy  burns  me,  and  grief. 
The  earth  craves  the  dew 
And  my  heart  longs  for  tears ! 

Fleur-de-Lys. 
How  lovely !     I  knew  it. 
Most  jealous  I'd  be 
Were  my  jealousy  measured 
By  her  marvellous  beauty ! 
But  fated,  perchance, 
'Neath  misfortune's  stern  hand, 
We  may  both  withered  be 
In  the  bloom  of  our  youth ! 

Madame  Aloise. 
She  is  lovely,  in  truth ! 
'Tis  most  strange,  on  my  word, 
That  a  gypsy  impure 
Should  have  beauty  and  charm ! 
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But  who  knows  fate's  detours? 
Oft  the  bird-charming  serpent 
His  fatal  head  hides 
'Neath  the  flowering  shrub. 

All  [in  chorus. 
She's  as  placid  and  lovely 
As  the  bright  summer  sky ! 

Madame  Aloise  [to  Esmeralda* 
Come  hither,  pray,  my  lovely  child, 
And  dance  some  novel  dance  for  us. 
[Esmeralda  prepares  to  dance  and  takes  from  her 
breast  the  scarf  given  her  by  Phcebus. 

Pleur-de-Lys. 
My  scarf !  ah !  Phoebus,  thou  art  false  to  me, 
And  she's  my  rival ! 
[Eleur-de-Lys  snatches  the  scarf  from  Esmeralda 
and  fails  in  a  swoon.    The  whole  assemblage 
rises  in  wrath  against  Esmeralda,  who  flies  to 
Phcebus  for  shelter. 

Chorus. 
Is  it  true  ?    Phoebus  loves  her ! 
Hence,  shameless  one ! 
Past  all  bounds,  thy  presumption, 
Us  to  defy ! 

Insolence  beyond  compare  I 
Back  to  the  street; 
Dance  for  the  shopkeepers 
Before  their  doors! 
Turn  her  out  instantly ! 
So  it  must  be ! 
Dares  one  so  lowly  born 
Baise  her  eyes  so  high ! 
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Esmeralda. 

0  Phoebus !  help  me,  pray ! 
Defend  me;  shelter  me. 
The  poor  lost  gypsy  maid 
Has  no  hope  save  in  thee. 

Phcebus. 

1  love  her,  her  alone, 
And  her  protector  I. 
For  her  I  will  do  battle, 
My  arm  goes  with  my  heart. 
If  she  must  be  upborne, 
Then  will  I  her  upbear! 
Insult  her  —  mine  the  wrong; 
Her  honour  is  my  own! 

Chorus. 
How  now !  'tis  she  he  loves ! 
Away !  hence  away ! 
What !  'tis  a  gypsy  maid 
To  us  he  prefers ! 
Oh!  peace!  be  silent,  both, 
On  such  a  flame! 

[To  Phcebus. 
In  you,  'tis  overbold ! 

[To  Esmeralda. 
In  you,  too  brazen-faced ! 

[Phcebus  and  his  friends  protect  Esmeralda 
against  the  threatening  demonstrations  of 
Madame  de  Gondelaurier's  guests.  Esmer- 
alda walks  with  uncertain  steps  toward  the  door. 

The  curtain  falls. 
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ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  1. —  The  Outside  of  a  Wine-shop.  At  the 
right,  the  wineshop;  at  the  left,  trees;  at  ft* 
lack,  a  door  and  a  very  low  wall  which  encloses 
the  inn-yard.  In  the  distance  Notre-Dame  with 
its  two  towers  and  its  spire,  and  a  dart  outline 
of  old  Paris  against  the  ruddy  sunset.  The 
Seine  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

Phoebus,  Vicomte  de  Gif,  M.  de  Moklaix,  M.  bb 
Chevreuse,  and  several  other  friends  of  Phcb- 
bus,  seated  at  a  table,  drinking  and  singing; 
then,  Claude  Fbollo. 

Chorus. 
Gracious  and  propitious  be, 
Notre-Dame  de  Saint-Ld, 
To  the  trooper  who  detests 
Nought  on  earth  save  water  1 

Phcebus. 
Give  the  brave 
Everywhere, 
Good  sound  wine 
And  bright  eyes ! 
Lucky  knave! 
Let  him  steal 
A  fair  maid 
And  vintage  rare. 

That  a  maid 
Cold  of  heart 
Should  rebel, 
Has  been  known: 
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Then  he  laughs 
At  her  pouting, 
And  he  sings 
And  he  drinks. 

Days  they  pass; 
Drunk  or  no, 
His  Toinon 
He  doth  kiss, 
And,  wild-eyed, 
Goes  to  bed 
On  the  breech 
Of  a  gun. 

And  his  heart, 
Which  doth  dream 
Of  a  maid 
Now  and  then, 
Is  content 
When  the  tent 
Gently  flaps 
In  the  wind. 

Chorus. 
Gracious  and  propitious  be, 
Notre-Dame  de  Saint-L6, 
To  the  trooper  who  detests 
Nought  on  earth  save  water ! 
[Enter  Claude  Frollo  ;  he  takes  his  seat  at  a  table 
some  distance  from  that  at  which  Phoebus  is, 
and  seems  at  first  unconscious  of  what  is  going 
on  about  him. 

Gip  [to  Phoebus. 
This  gypsy  so  fair  to  see, 
What  wilt  thou  do  with  her  ? 
[Claude  Frollo  gives  signs  of  listening. 
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Phcebus. 
To-night,  in  an  hour,  I 
Meet  her. 

All. 
In  truth? 

Phcbbus. 

In  truth! 

[Claude  Frollo's  agitation  increases. 

Gip. 

In  an  hour  ? 

Phoebus. 

In  a  moment! 

Oh !  love,  supremest  ecstasy ! 

To  feel  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one !  j 

And  to  possess  one's  own  beloved  — 
To  be  both  slave  and  conqueror ! 
To  have  her  heart,  her  charms  to  have ! 
Her  song,  which  doth  your  frenzy  soothe! 
And  her  dear  eyes,  with  tears  overflowing; 
Which  you  with  kisses  wipe  away ! 
[While  he  sings  the  others  drink  and  clink  fheir 
glasses. 

Chorus. 

'Tis  bliss  beyond  words,  i 

Whatever  the  weather,  I 

To  drink  to  one's  love 

And  to  love  what  one  drinks  1 

Phoebus. 
My  friends,  to  the  sweetest, 
Most  charming  of  maids ! 
0  joy  beyond  measure ! 
My  friends,  she  is  mine! 
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Claude  [aside. 
Fm  bound  now  to  Satan, 
Woe  to  her  and  to  thee! 

Phcebus. 

Pleasure  doth  beckon  us! 

Let  us  unthinkingly 

Squander  life's  best 

In  an  instant  of  love ! 

What  if  we  then  do  die  ? 

Years  for  an  hour  we'll  give, 

An  age  for  a  day ! 
Vhe  curfew  rings.    Phcebus's  friends  rise  from  the 
table,  take  their  swords,  hats  and  cloaks,  and 
prepare  to  depart. 

Chorus. 
Phoebus,  the  hour  calls  thee; 
Hark,  'tis  the  curfew  bell. 
Go  now  and  join  thy  fair  one; 
God  keep  thee  safe ! 

Phcebus. 
True  it  is,  the  hour  calls  me; 
Yes,  'tis  the  curfew  bell. 
I  go  to  join  my  fair  one; 
God  keep  me  safe! 

[Exeunt  Phgebus's  friends. 

3Ene*2. —  Claude  Frollo,  Phcebus. 

Claude 
[detaining  Phcebus  as  he  is  preparing  to  go. 
Captain ! 

Phcebus. 
Who  is  this  man? 
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Claude. 

List  to  me. 

Phcebus. 
Hasten,  pray. 

Claude. 
Know  you  her  name,  who,  to-night* 
At  the  rendezvous  you  doth  await? 

Phcebus. 
Pardieu !  'tis  my  sweetheart, 
Who  loves  me  and  has  my  love; 
My  singer,  my  dancer, 
Esmeralda. 

Claude. 
'Tis  Death ! 

Phoebus. 
My  friend,  first  of  all,  you're  mad; 
Next,  go  to  the  devil. 

Claude. 

List! 

Phoebus. 

What  is  H  to  me? 

Claude. 
Phoebus,  if  you  do  pass  the  threshold  of  yon  door 

Phcebus. 
F  faith,  you  're  mad ! 

Claude. 

You  are  a  dead  man! 
Tremble !  she's  a  gypsy  maiden ! 
Gypsies  know  not  law  nor  fear. 
'Neath  their  love,  hate  they  dissemble, 
And  their  couch  is  a  death-bed! 
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Phcebus. 
Friend,  your  cloak  needs  readjusting. 
To  the  mad-house  pray  return, 
Whence  meseems  you  come  but  newly. 
May  great  Jove  and  ^Esculapius 
And  the  devil  be  with  you ! 

Claude. 
They  are  aye  disloyal  creatures. 
Heed  what  public  rumor  says. 
Mystery  is  all  about  them. 
Go  not  thither,  or  thou  'It  die! 
Claude's  persistence  seems  to  disturb  Phcebus,  who 
gazes  at  him  uneasily. 

He  doth  surprise 
Me,  and  compel 
Me  in  my  own  despite  to  be  suspicious. 
This  city  great 
Hath  been  of  late 
Inquiet  and  with  treachery  is  reeking. 

Claude. 

I  him  surprise, 

And  I  compel 
Him  in  his  own  despite  to  be  suspicious. 

The  imbecile 

Has  eyes  to  see 
In  this  great  city  nought  but  treachery. 

r 

i 

Monseigneur,  believe  me,  the  siren  avoid 
Whose  net  doth  await  you. 
Full  many  a  gypsy 
Hath  stabbed  in  her  hatred 
A  heart  with  love  burning. 
He  tries  to  lead  Phcebus  away,  but  he  conquers  his 
fear  and  repels  him. 
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Phcebus. 
'Sdeath!  am  I  mad  myself? 
Moor,  Jewess,  gypsy, 
What  boots  it  when  one  loves  ? 
Love  should  at  nothing  shrink. 
Leave  us !  for  Love  doth  call! 
Ah !  if  she's  death  in  truth, 
Sweetest  it  is  to  die 
When  death's  so  lovely  I 

Claude  [detaining  h 

Stay !  ponder !  she's  a  gypsy  I 

Thou  art  mad  past  measure ! 

Darest  thou,  in  sooth, 

To  hasten  to  destruction? 

Fear  the  treacherous  maid 

Who  in  the  darkness  calls  thee. 

What !  doth  thou  haste  to  her  ? 

Go,  if  thou  wouldst  die ! 
[Exit  Phcebus  in  haste,  despite  Claude's  endeavom 
to  detain  him.    Claude  stands  for  a  momen 
frowning  and  as  if  undecided;  then  he  folU 
Phoebus. 

Scene  3. —  A  Chamber.    At  the  hack  a  wind 
looking  on  the  river. 

[Enter  Clopin  Tbouillefou,  torch  in  hand;  he  • 
accompanied  by  several  men,  to  whom  he  1 
a  sign  of  understanding,  and  whom  he       h 
in  a  dark  corner  where  they  cannot  be  Si 
then  he  returns  to   the  door  and  bi 
some  one  outside.    Enter  Claude. 
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Clopin  [to  Claude. 
Prom  this  place  you  can  see,  yourself  unseen, 
The  captain  and  the  gypsy. 
[He  points  to  a  recess  behind  the  hangings. 

Claude. 
The  men  are  all  at  hand  and  ready? 

Clopin. 

Ay. 

Claude. 

Let  no  one  ever  know  what  happens  here. 

Silence !  and  take  this  purse. 

As  much  more  when  'tis  done. 

[Claude    enters    his    hiding-place.    Exit    Clopin 

noiselessly.    Enter  Phoebus  and  Esmeralda. 

Claude  [aside. 
0  maiden  adored, 
To  fate  given  o'er ! 
She  comes  all  bedecked 
To  go  hence  in  woe! 

Esmeralda. 
Monseigneur  le  Comte, 
My  heart  overborne 
With  shame  and  with  pride 
Is  filled  to  overflowing ! 

Phoebus. 
Oh !  how  fair  she  is ! 
When  closed  is  the  door, 
All  fear  leave  behind 
At  the  threshold,  my  love. 
[Phoebus  draws  her  to  a  seat  beside  him  on  a  bench. 
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Phoebus. 
Dost  love  me ! 

Esmeralda. 
I  do  love  thee ! 

Claude  [aside. 


Woe  is  me ! 


Phcebus. 
Adorable  creature, 
I  vow  you're  divine ! 

Esmeralda. 
Your  lips  flatter  softly! 
With  shame  I  am  covered! 
Monseigneur,  pray  come  not  so  near. 

Claude  [aside. 
They  love!  how  I  do  envy  them! 

Esmeralda. 
Phoebus,  my  life  I  owe  to  you  I 

Phcebus. 
And  I  to  thee  my  happiness ! 

Esmeralda. 
Be  discreet ! 
And  encourage 
With  smiling 
Expression 
The  maiden 
Who  trembles, 
Ashamed, 
'Neath  thine  eyes ! 

Phcebus. 
0  my  queen, 
0  my  siren, 
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The  sovereign 
Of  beauty! 
Sweet  maiden 
Whose  eyes  flash 
And  sparkle 
With  pride ! 

Claude  [aside. 
To  see  them ! 
To  hear  them ! 
So  lovely  she, 
He  so  fair ! 
Be  joyous, 
Be  happy! 
The  while  I 
Dig  the  grave ! 

Phcebus. 
Maid  or  fairy, 
Be  my  lady, 
For  my  soul 
Night  and  day, 
Longs  for  thee, 
Lives  in  thee, 
Thee  adores, 
0  my  love! 

Esmeralda. 
A  maid  I, 
And  my  heart 
All  aflame, 
And  all  love, 
Is,  fair  sir, 
But  a  lyre 
Which  doth  throb 
Night  and  day! 
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Claude. 
"Woman,  stay, 
Till  my  flame 
And  my  blade 
Have  their  turn! 
I  admire 
Their  smiles 
And  their  bliss  • 
And  their  love  I 

Phcbbus. 
Ever  bright  and  rosy  be ! 
Laugh  we  at  our  happy  lot, 
At  the  love  which  wakes  to  life 
While  slumbers  modesty! 
Ah!  thy  lips* are  Heav'n  itself! 
Fain  my  heart  would  light  thereon; 
May  my  latest  breath  go  hence 
In  this  loving  kiss! 

Esmeralda. 
Thy  voice  is  soft  unto  my  ear; 
Sweet  and  manly  is  thy  smile; 
In  thine  eyes  gay  recklessness 
Laughs  and  enslumbers  me. 
Thy  wish  is  my  highest  law, 
But  I  needs  must  say  you  nay. 
My  happiness,  my  virtue  too, 
Would  vanish  with  that  kiss  I 

Claude. 
Stealthy  steps  of  coming  Death, 
Do  not  strike  upon  their  ears! 
My  jealous  hatred  watches 
O'er  their  love  now  slumbering! 
Death,  ay,  fleshless,  pallid  Death, 
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Soon  between  them  will  descend. 

Phoebus,  thine  expiring  breath 

Will  go  hence  in  that  kiss ! 
[Claude  rushes  upon  Phcebus  and  stabs  him,  then 
opens  the  window  at  the  back,  through  which  he 
disappears.  Esmeralda,  with  a  loud  shriek, 
throws  herself  on  the  body.  Enter  tumultu- 
ously  the  men  on  guard,  who  seize  her  and  seem 
to  accuse  her  of  his  murder.    The  curtain  falls. 
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Scene  1. —  A  prison;  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  a 
door. 
[Esmeralda,  alone,  in  chains,  lying  on  the  floor. 

Esmeralda. 
Alas !  he  in  the  grave,  I  in  this  dungeon ! 

A  prisoner  I,  a  martyr  he ! 
I  saw  him  fall.    In  very  sooth,  he's  dead ! 
And  oh!  that  crime, —  they  say 
That  it  was  I  who  did  it! 
Broken,  though  green,  the  stalk  that  held  our  lives ! 
Phcebus  has  gone  before  to  show  the  way. 
Yestreen  his  grave  was  digged, 
To-morrow  mine  will  yawn ! 

[Song. 
Phoebus,  is  there  on  this  earth, 
No  mighty,  salutary  power 
For  them  who  love  each  other  well? 
Philters  are  there  none,  or  charms, 
To  dry  the  tear-sufEusM  eyes, 
Or  open  eyes  once  closed  in  death? 
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0  God,  to  whom  I  pray 
Alway,  by  day  and  night, 
Oh,  take  from  me  my  life, 
Or  kill  this  love ! 

My  Phoebus,  let  us  spread  our  wings, 
And  fly  to  those  eternal  spheres, 
Where  love  doth  live  for  evermore ! 
Beturn  we  to  mankind's  last  home  I 
Our  dust  united  in  the  tomb, 
Our  souls  united  in  the  sky! 

0  God,  to  whom  I  pray 
Alway,  by  day  and  night, 
Oh,  take  from  me  my  life, 
Or  kill  this  love ! 

[The  door  opens.  Enter  Claude  Frollo,  with  a 
lamp  in  his  hand*  his  hood  pulled  over  his  face. 
He  stands  motionless,  in  front  of  Esmeralda. 

Esmeralda 

[springing  to  her  feet. 
Who  is  this  man? 

Claude. 
A  priest. 

Esmeralda. 

A  priest !    What  mystery ! 

Claude. 
Are  you  prepared? 

Esmeralda. 
For  what? 

Claude. 

Prepared  to  die. 
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ESMERALDA. 

Ah,  yes ! 
Claude. 
'Tis  well. 

Esmeralda. 

Will  it  be  soon?    0  father,  tell  me,  pray. 

Claude. 
To-morrow. 

Esmeralda. 

Ah !  why  not  to-day  ? 

Claude. 

How  now !    Are  you 
Unhappy? 

Esmeralda. 
Most  unhappy ! 

Claude. 

It  may  be  that  I, 
Albeit  I  shall  live  to-morrow,  am  than  you 
E'en  more  unhappy. 

Esmeralda. 
You  ?    In  heaven's  name,  who  are  you  ? 

Claude. 
The  tomb  *s  betwixt  us  two ! 

Esmeralda. 

Your  name? 

Claude. 

It  is  your  wish 
To  know  it? 

Esmeralda. 
Yes. 
[He  raises  his  hood. 
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The  priest !     0  God  in  heaven  !  the  priest ! 
Ay,  'tis  his  icy  brow  and  glance  of  living  flame ! 
It  is  the  priest,  it  is  his  very  self ! 
'Tis  he  who  ceaselessly  pursued  me  night  and  day ! 
'Twas  he  who  slew  him,  Phoebus,  my  own  love ! 
Monster,  I  curse  you  with  my  latest  breath ! 
What  have  I  done  to  you  ?  what  is  your  plan  ? 
What  would  you  with  me,  dastard  murderer  ? 
Do  you  so  hate  me  ? 

Claude. 

Nay,  I  love  thee !  — 
I  love  thee,  'tis  a  crime ! 
I  love  thee,  shuddering! 
My  love's  my  very  soul, 
My  love's  my  very  blood ! 
Yes,  'neath  thy  feet  I  crawl, 

And  say  to  thee, 
Thy  death  I  do  prefer 

To  Paradise. 
Have  pity !     See !     I  yield, 

And  thou  dost  curse ! 

Esmeralda. 
He  loves  me !  horror  past  compare ! 
The  godless  villain  holds  me  fast! 

Claude. 
Within  me  nought  doth  live  to-day 
Save  love  and  ghastly  suffering ! 

0  dire  distress! 

So  stern  thou  art ! 

Alas !  I  love  thee ! 

0  weary  night ! 
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Esmeralda. 
Moment  supreme! 
Tremble,  my  heart. 
He  loves  me !    Heaven  I 
0  fearful  night ! 

Claude. 
In  my  hands  she  fluttereth ! 
Now  at  last  my  turn  has  come  I 
Into  darkness  I  have  led  her, 
Her  Fll  lead  into  the  light. 
Death,  which  follows  at  my  heels, 
Will  to  love  alone  restore  her ! 

Esmeralda. 
Leave  me,  pray,  in  pity's  name! 
Phoebus  dead,  it  is  my  turn ! 
!Woe  is  me!    I  speechless  am, 
Thinking  on  your  ghastly  love, 
As  the  bird  whose  heart  beats  wildly 
'Neath  the  vulture's  savage  glare. 

Claude. 
Accept  me !  I  love  thee !  oh,  come !  I  implore  thee ! 
Have  pity  on  me  and  thyself !     All  are  sleeping ! 

Esmeralda. 

Your  prayer  is  an  insult ! 

Claude. 

Prefer'st  thou  to  die? 
Esmeralda. 
The  body  may  die,  the  soul  leaves  it  behind. 

Claude. 
>Tis  frightful  to  die ! 
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Esmeralda. 

Be  still,  shameless  tongue ! 
Your  love  makes  death  heaven! 

Claude. 

Choose  —  Claude  or  death ! 
[He  throws  himself  at  Esmeralda's  feet,  beseeching 
her.     She  repulses  him. 

Esmeralda. 
Nay,  never,  murderer !  be  still ! 
Thy  dastard  love  is  an  affront! 
Eather  the  tomb  to  which  I  fly ! 
Be  curst  among  th'  accurst ! 

Claude. 
Tremble!  thee  the  scaffold  claims. 
Know'st  thou  that  within  my  heart 
Schemes  of  blood  and  fire  I  bear, 
Schemes  of  hell  in  darkness  spawned? 

I  adore  thee! 

Give  thy  hand! 

So  to-morrow 

Thou  may'st  live ! 

Night  of  fear! 

Night  of  remorse! 

Hot  tears  for  me, 

And  death  for  thee! 

Oh,  say,  "  I  love  thee ! " 

Thy  life  to  save!  — 

For  thy  last  dawn 

Is  soon  to  break. 

Ah !  since  in  vain  I  sue  to  thee, 
Since  thy  hatred  shunneth  me, 
Fare  thee  well !  one  other  day, 
And  then  eternal  night ! 
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Esmeralda. 
I  abhor  thee, 
Cruel  priest! 
Murder  stains 
Thy  hand  once  morei 
Night  of  fear ! 
Night  of  remorse! 
Enough  of  tears, 
I  long  for  death ! 
E'en  in  my  chains 
I  thee  defy. 
Be  thou  accurst! 
Woe,  woe,  to  thee ! 

Go!  thy  crime  doth  thee  consume; 
Phoebus  leadeth  me  to  God ! 
Heaven  its  gates  to  me  doth  ope ! 
Hell  awaits  thee  in  its  gloom ! 
[Enter  a  gaoler.     Claude  motions  to  him  to  remove 
Esmeralda,  and  exit  while  she  is  led  away. 

Scene  2. —  The  Parvis  Notre-Dame.    The  front 
of  the  church.    The  ringing  of  bells  is  heard. 

Quasimodo. 
0  God,  I  love 
All  things  here, 
Save  myself : 
The  passing  breeze 
That  drives  away 
Gloom  and  care. 
The  swallow 
Ever  true 
To  th'  old  eaves. 
The  chapels,  too, 
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'Neath  the  wings 
Of  the  cross. 
Every  rose 
That  doth  bloom; 
Every  face 
That  doth  smile! 

Sad  my  lot! 
Awkward  I, 
Ugly,  too. 
Envy  none. 
This  is  life 
As  it  is ! 
Joy  or  grief, 
Darkest  night, 
Or  blue  sky, 
What  care  I  ? 
Every  road 
Leads  to  God. 
Noble  blade, 
Humble  sheath; 
In  my  heart 
Handsome  I ! 

Bells  great  and  small, 

King,  ring  forever ! 

Blend  your  deep  notes 

And  your  shrill,  piercing  tones  I 

Sing  in  the  turrets, 

Hum  in  the  towers! 

Bing,  ring  on! 

Thus,  noisily 

Bing  day  and  night ! 
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Gorgeous  our  fetes  will  be 
With  your  help,  sure  am  I. 
Swing  ye  more  swiftly,  swing, 
In  the  cool  air  we  smite ! 
See  the  dull-pated  clowns 
Haste  o'er  the  bridges  hither ! 

Eing,  ring  on, 

Hum  day  and  night. 

Every  fete 

By  noise  is  made  perfect ! 

[He  turns  toward  the  fagade  of  the  church. 
I  saw  the  chapel,  that  'twas  hung  with  black ! 
Alas !  is  some  poor  wretch  to  be  brought  hither  ? 
God!  what  a  thought!  —  No,  I  will  not  believe  it! 
[Enter  Claude  Frollo  and  Clopin  ;  they  do  not  see 

Quasimodo. 
My   master!    I   will   watch.    Most   sombre   he,    i' 

faith ! 
[He  conceals  himself  in  a  dark  recess  of  the  great 
doorway. 

0  Notre-Dame !  my  mistress ! 
Take  my  life,  but  save  my  soul ! 

Scene  3. —  Quasimodo,  concealed;  Claude  Frollo, 
Clopin. 

Claude.  * 

Phoebus  at  Montfort  is,  thou  sayest? 

Clopin. 
Monseigneur,  he's  not  dead ! 

Claude. 
God  grant  that  nothing  brings  him  here ! 
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Clopin. 

Nay,  you  need  have  no  fear, 
Still  he  is  far  too  weak  for  such  a  journey! 

If  he  should  come,  he'd  surely  die. 

Monseigneur,  make  no  doubt  of  this, 
That  every  step  he  takes  his  wound  will  open. 

Fear  nothing  for  to-day. 

Claude. 
Ah,  yes,  to-day  at  least  I  hold  her  fast, 

For  life  or  death,  within  my  grasp  I 
0  hell !  I  give  thee,  for  to-day,  to-morrow  1 

[To  Clopin. 
Eftsoon  the  gypsy  will  be  hither  brought. 
See  that  thou  nought  forget: 
Thy  men  upon  the  square. 

Clopin. 
>Tis  well. 

Claude. 
Do  you  remain  apart. 
If  I  call,  "  Help ! »  then  thou  wilt  come. 

Clopin. 
I  will. 

Claude. 
Fail  not  in  numbers,  either. 

Clopin. 
And  then  if  you  call,  "  Help ! " 

Claude. 
E'en  so. 

Clopin. 
I  run  to  her,  and  from 
The  king's  men  rescue  her  — 
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Claude. 

E'en  so. 

Clopin. 
And  then,  to  you  the  fair ! 

Claude. 
Mingle  with  the  crowd. 

It  may  be 
Heart  will  softer  grow 

To  the  priest. 
Then  you  '11  hasten,  all  — 

Clopin. 
Master,  yes. 

Claude. 
Be  everywhere  prepared. 

Clopin. 

Yes. 

Claude. 
Your  weapons  hide, 
No  alarm  to  cause. 

Clopin. 
Master,  you  will  see. 

Claude. 
But  if  the  senseless  maiden  at  yon  door 

Says  me  nay, 
Then  may  the  gates  of  hell  yawn  wide  for  her, 

My  friend ! 
0  destiny !     0  fatal  destiny ! 
My  friend,  on  thee  I  steadfastly  rely. 
Upon  the  chance  that  still  remains  to  me 

I  gaze  in  horror. 
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Clopin. 
Pear  no  misfortune,  Monseigneur  ;  I  pray, 
Bely  on  me  with  perfect  confidence, 
And  to  the  chance  that  still  remains  to  you 
Trust  without  fear. 
[Exeunt  cautiously.    The  populace  begin  to  assent' 
ble  on  the  square. 

Scene  4. —  The  Populace,  Quasimodo;  then  Es- 
meralda and  her  escort;  then  Claude  Frollo, 
Clopin,  Phgebus,  Priests,  Archers,  Constables. 

Chorus. 

Come  one  and  all 

To  Notre-Dame, 

To  see  the  maid 

Who  dies  to-night ! 
This  gypsy,  methinks, 
Did  stab  to  the  heart, 
Of  all  the  King's  archers 
The  comeliest  captain  I 

What !  she,  so  fair 

And  cruel  too ! 

Pray,  do  you  hear? 

Can  you  believe? 

The  eye  so  soft 

And  soul  so  black ! 
'Tis  shocking,  in  sooth ! 
'Tis  so  we  are  made ! 
Alas !  the  poor  creature ! 
Come,  hasten  ye  all ! 

Come  one  and  all 

To  Notre-Dame, 

To  see  the  maid 

Who  dies  to-night ! 
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[The  crowd  increases  in  size.  Confusion.  A  pro- 
cession of  bodeful  aspect  begins  to  enter  the 
square.  Files  of  black  penitents.  Banners  of 
La  Misericorde.  Torches.  Archers.  Constables 
and  the  Watch.  The  soldiers  force  the  crowd 
bach.  Esmeralda  appears,  in  her  shirt,  a  rope 
about  her  neck,  barefooted,  covered  with  black 
crepe.  Beside  her,  a  monk  with  a  crucifix. 
Behind  her,  the  executioners.  Quasimodo,  lean- 
ing against  the  buttresses  of  the  great  doorway, 
watches  closely.  When  the  victim  arrives  in 
front  of  the  doorway,  a  solemn  chant  is  heard, 
afar,  within  the  church,  the  doors  of  which  are 
closed. 

Chorus      [within  the  church. 

Omnes  fluctus  fluminis 
Transierunt  super  me 
In  imo  voraginis 
Ubi  plorant  animce. 

[The  singing  gradually  draws  nearer.  Suddenly  the 
doors  are  thrown  open,  disclosing  the  interior  of 
the  church,  with  a  long  line  of  priests  in  cere- 
monial garb  and  preceded  by  banners.  Claude 
Erollo,  in  ecclesiastical  costume,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  which  marches  toward  the  con- 
demned girl. 

The  Populace. 
Living  to-day,  and  dead  to-morrow ! 
Jesus,  Lord,  give  her  thy  hand ! 

Esmeralda. 
'Tis  Phoebus  who  doth  beckon  me 
To  our  last  eternal  dwelling 
Where  God  keeps  us  'neath  his  wing, 
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Blessed  be  my  fate  inhuman! 
In  the  depths  of  misery- 
Doth  my  breaking  heart  hope  ever, 
Soon  I  shall  be  dead  to  earth, 
Soon  be  born  again  in  Heaven ! 

Claude. 
She  so  young  and  fair,  to  die! 
Woe  is  me !  the  priest  unfaithful 
Has  a  harsher  doom  than  she, 
For  my  suffering  knows  no  ending. 
Hapless  child  of  misery, 
Whom  I  in  my  claws  have  taken, 
Thou  wilt  soon  be  dead  to  earth; 
I  e'en  now  am  dead  to  Heaven! 

The  Populace. 
Alas!  a  faithless  creature  she! 
Heav'n,  which  all  of  us  doth  summon, 
Hath  no  open  gates  for  her, 
And  her  torment  is  unending. 
Death  —  ah  me!  what  misery!  — 
Holds  her  in  its  twofold  clutches: 
She  is  dead,  is  dead  to  earth, 
And  no  less  is  dead  to  Heaven ! 
[The  procession  draws  nearer.     Claude  accosts  Es- 
meralda. 

Esmeralda  [frozen  with  terror. 

It  is  the  priest ! 

Claude.        [in  an  undertone. 
?Tis  I ;  I  love  thee  and  implore. 
Say  but  a  single  word,  and  I, 
I  still  can  save  thee.     Say  but  this : 
" I  love  thee." 
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Esmeralda. 

I  abhor  thee !    Go ! 

Claude. 
Then  die !  I  soon  will  join  thee  otherwhere. 

\He  turns  to  the  crowd. 
We  give  this  woman  over  to  the  civil  arm. 
And  at  this  supreme  moment  may  the  breath 
Of  the  Lord  God  pass  o'er  her  soul ! 
[At  the  moment  that  the  constables  are  about  to  lay 
hold  of  Esmeralda,  Quasimodo  leaps  down  into 
the  square,  pushes  them  aside,  takes  Esmeralda 
in  his  arms  and  rushes  into  the  church  with  her. 

Quasimodo. 
Sanctuary!  sanctuary! 

The  Populace. 
Sanctuary!  sanctuary! 
Noel,  worthy  citizens ! 
Noel  to  the  ringer  bold ! 

0  destiny ! 

The  maid  condemned 

Is  now  the  Lord's. 

The  scaffold  falls, 

The  living  God 

The  altar  opes 

And  not  the  tomb. 

Ye  hangmen,  back, 

Ye  King's  men,  too ! 

Yon  barrier 

Laws  do  not  pass. 

All  things 

Thou  changest 

In  this  place. 

She  's  now  the  angels', 

She  is  God's ! 
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Claude 
[imploring  silence  with  a  gesture. 
She  is  not  saved,  for  she  a  gypsy  is. 
None  but  a  Christian  can  Our  Lady  save. 
E'en  at  the  altar's  foot  the  pagans  are 
Proscribed. 

[To  the  constables. 

And  I  restore  to  you  thia  maid 
Unshriven  in  the  name  of  Monseigneur 
The  Bishop  of  Paris* 

Quasimodo         [to  the  Archers. 

I  swear  that  I'll  protect  her  I 
Come  not  near ! 

Claude  [to  the  Archers. 

You  falter  ? 
Obey  upon  the  instant. 
Tear  yonder  gypsy  from  the  holy  place. 
[The  Archers  advance.    Quasimodo  places  himself 
between  them  and  Esmeralda. 

Quasimodo. 
Never ! 
[The  galloping  of  a  horse  is  heard,  and  a  voice  cry- 
ing :  — 

Stay! 
[The  crowd  makes  way. 
[Enter  Phcebus  on  horseback,  pale,  breathless,  .and 
exhausted,  like  a  man  who  has  made  a  long  jour* 
ney. 

Phcebus. 
Stay  your  hands] 

Esmeralda. 
Phoebus ! 
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Claude        {aside,  in  dismay. 
The  veil  is  torn  aside! 

Phcebus 

[leaping  from  his  horse. 
God  be  praised !     I  breathe  again. 
I  arrive  in  time.     This  maid 
Is  innocent,  and  here  you  see 
My  murderer ! 

[He  points  to  Claude  Frollo. 

All. 

Great  Heav'n !  the  priest ! 

Phcebus. 
The  priest  alone  is  guilty;  that  111  prove. 
Arrest  him ! 

The  Populace. 
0  surprise ! 
[The  archers  surround  Claude. 

Claude. 

God  alone  reigns ! 

Esmeralda. 
Phoebus ! 

Phcebus. 
My  Esmeralda ! 
[They  throw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms. 

Esmeralda. 

Phoebus,  adored ! 
We  shall  live  on ! 

Phcebus. 
Thou  wilt. 
Esmeralda. 

And  happiness 
Awaits  us. 
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The  Populace. 
Live  ye  both.! 

Esmeralda. 

Hear  the  glad  cries ! 
Eeceive  the  lowly  maiden  at  thy  feet. — 
Great  God !  thou  'rt  pale !    What  hast  thou? 

Phcebus  [staggering. 

I  am  dying! 
Each  step  that  brought  me  nearer,  my  beloved, 
To  thee,  reopened  my  unhealed  wound. 
I  take  the  tomb  for  my  own  lot,  and  leave 
Thee  life.    I  die.    Thus  fate  avengeth  thee. 
Soon,  my  blest  angel,  I  shall  see  if  HeaVn  'a 
As  much  to  be  desired  as  thou  art  I 
Adieu ! 

[He  dies. 

Esmeralda. 
Phoebus !    He 's  dead !    In  one  short  moment 
All  things  are  changed. 

[She  falls  upon  his  tody. 

Into  eternity 
I  follow  thee ! 

Claude. 
Fatality  !• 

The  Populace. 

Fatality! 
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